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SWARTHMORE 
Educational Centre in Leeds, 
which celebrates its 75th 
anniversary this year (page 
10 ) 

Another Count™: 
MALCOLM BRADBURY 
and DAVID OGLLVY, two 
men professionally concerned 
with the creation of images (if 
of rather different sorts flock 
at the image of higher 
education heyonathe college 
walls and campus gateB 



“It isn’t time for quitting.” 
PAUL CORRIGAN 
explains why circumstances 
at the Polytechnic of North 
London have forced him to 
resign as head of applied 
social studies. Is P«L merely 
the fiiture of further and 
higher education writ small? 
Upagel4) 

LIBERALISM has enjoyed 
as many premature ana 
exaggerated obituaries as the 
novel . B oijh are more complex 
phenomena than is often ... 
understood. JonuDunn 
: '' reviews Anthony Arblaster’s 
new study of the trajectory of 
a poUticalphiloBophy, The 
Rise andDecline of 
Liberalism (page 16) 
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The great IT race 


The great IT race is about to start. In 
the inside lane Sir Henry Chilver, vice 
chancellor of Cranfieid Institute of 
Technology, chairman of the Milton 
Keynes Development Corporation, 
ana the higher education establish- 
ment's favourite entrepreneur. In the 
outside lane Professor John Ashworth, 
vice chancellor of Salford University, 
chairman of the National Computing 
Centre, and the same establishment's 
enfant terrible (well, not so terrible 
these days perhaps). 

Behind Sir Henry are lined up 
Thom -EMI, Racnl, Plcssey, STC, Fer- 
ranti, British Telecom ana Cable and 
Wireless, and of course those shim- 
mering images of that urbs in rure of 
the south Midlands countryside. Be- 
hind Professor Ashworth ore lined up 
IBM and GEC, and a redundant tower 
block recently made available by the 
University Grants Committee. Sir 
Henry may have an apparent edge. 
More companies are supporting the 
Cranfieid initiative, although Salford 
with both IBM and Lord Wcinstock on 
its side may make up in political clout 
fbr what it lacks in sneer numbers. The 
Buckinghamshire green fields may be 
more attractive than industrial derelic- 
tion on the banks of the Irwell. But 
since 19E1 Professor Ashworth has 
built his reputation Avis-style by beina 
number two or number 44. So it is still 
an open race. 

The prize ol course is the successful 
foundation of an information technol- 
ogy institute which will produce the 
graduates in IT which Britain so badly 
needs. The Cranfibld initiative is for an 
essentially private institution. The 
companies that put money into the 
venture arc promised a return on their 


venture arc promised a return on tl 
investment. But Sir Henry also hopes 
, that public* money will be available, 
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probably through student grants and 
maybe through contracts. The Salford 
enterprise would depend more heavily 
on public funds. Professor Ashworth, 
like Sir Henry, expects tbat students at 
his' tT institute would receive grants 


and he also wants the Government to 
contribute to equipping the new in- 
stitution. 

To. a Government obsessed by the 
need to cut public expenditure Cran- 
fieid 's greater reliance on private 
money may seem to be an obvious 
asset. But in practice both institutes 
would probably make broadly equiva- 
lent demands on public expenditure. 
So there is probably little to choose 
between the two plans in terms of their 
likely burden on the Treasury. Salford 
may be able to produce its first gradu- 
ates more quickly, although both con- 
sortia hope, rather optimistically, to 
enrol their first students next year. It 
has a building Blready. It is an the 
university campus. The Cranfieid in- 
itiative on the other hand would de- 
pend on renting temporary accom- 
modation in Milton Keynes. Its ability 
to feed off the existing university plant 
in the area, Cranfieid itself ana the 
Open University, would inevitably be 
more limited. 

This may give the Ashworth initia- 
tive a crucial advantage over its 
apparently superior southern rival. 
Speed in Important, because the case 
for establishing an IT institute depends 
on the conviction that Britain faces a 
catastrophic shortfall of graduates in 
' computing, electronics, and adjacent 
disciplines and that the universities 
and polytechnics ore too inflexible to 
adapt quickly enough to meet this 
short-term emergency. Both views of 
course can be questioned. Short-term 
emergencies have a habit of suddenly 
fading away when they lose their 
political sex appeal; skill shortages can 
be substantially mitigated by job sub- 
stitution; and the universities' and 
polytechnics' inflexibility is largely the 
result, of Government action - as 
Salford’s empty tower block is elo- 
quent witness. 

The Ashworth plan has another 
advantage. Just as its proposed IT 
institute would be able to get off the 
ground quickly by piggy-backing on 


the university, so its proximity to the 
university would slop it becoming 
isolated from the academic and tech- 
nological mainstream. Many doubt 
whether the idea of a separate IT 
institute is sensible in the first place. 
Locking a few hundred students in a 
tower block and training them in the 
ways of IBM or British Telecom is not 
a certain recipe for an exciting and 
innovative institution. U may instead 
produce a higher education that is 
narrow and prey to obsolescence and 
graduates with skills that are difficult 
to transfer and adapt. 

In the middle of the Salford campus 
surrounded by other university depart- 
ments these dangers could be avoided 
more easily than in a gleaming office 
building in downtown Milton Keynes. 
Its proximity to the rest of the universi- 
ty might be a particular asset because 
rather more emphasis is likely to be 
placed on continuing post-experience 
education and rather less on initial 
undergraduate courses in practice than 
the two consortia are now predicting - 
especially when the short-term 
emergency is overcome. Ajtd con- 
tinuing education is above all a col- 
laborative enterprise which calls on a 


wide range of skills and disciplines. 
Some of these might not be available in 
an isolationist JHinstitute cut off from 
the higher education mainstream. 

At a voyeuristic level the Chltoer- 
Ashworth race can just be enjoyed. 
British liigher education has far too 
few examples of good old red-blooded 
competition. So the spectacle will be 
invigorating if nothing else. At a more 
serious level the contest between Sal- 
ford and Cranfieid for the privilege of 
establishing an IT institute highlights 
two divergent strategies, strategies 
that may be applied far from the field 
of information technology in the fu- 
ture: Salford offers on institute that is 
in but not of the university. Cranfieid 
offers a special-purpose go-it-alone IT 
college. 


Last chance for CLEA? 


Even in the polytechnics there may be 
a sense of detachment about the future 
of the Cpuncii of Local Education 
Authorities because of the way in 
wfrich its profile within higher educa- 
tion has declined since the establish- 
ment of the, National Advisory Body. 
Inevitably, CLEA is no longer the 
crucial forunt it was two years ago fbr 
the discussion of policy questions 
affecting polytechnics and colleges, 
but its leading members remain in an 
equally influential position via the 
NAB committee and the consequences 
of a split. would still be' serious for the, , 
sector. 

The unique, two-tier structure of the 
NAB will only work properly, if the 
committee, as the supreme body, is 
acting in a unified way. If the metropo- 
litan authorities and the county coun- 
cils went, their separate ways, the 
committee would become a sterile, . 


adversarial group, always assuming 
that the two sides were prepared to go 
on meeting together. The national 
dimension, which the NAB has 
brought to the. public sector, might 
well be sacrificed to political consid- 
erations in a way which Has not 
happened up to now. 

indeed, the record of the NAB 
committee has been a remarkable one, 
with agreement being reached on all 
but a handful of issues without re- 
course to a vote. Last week's meeting 
was a case in point, with local authdrity 


■l to grant a further reprieve for a 
voluntary college fDe LaSalle), force a 
rethink on art and design courses add 
delay the establishment of a research 
funa. Such positive action would be 
unlikely if the two sides had broken off 
- ■ relations completely. 


While the county councils and the 
metropolitan authorities are in diffe- 
rent political hands, it is plainly inevit- 
able that there will be differences over 
important policy issues. They do not 
come much more important for educa- 
tion authorities than ‘pitching local 
government's response to the ambi- 
tions of the Manpower Services Com- 
mission, which Is rightly seen as a 
. watershed for further education with 
• direct implications for other parts of 
' the service. • ■ 

The severance of relations, entailing 
the breakup of CLEA, is bound to be 
die last card in any battle of wills in 
such a crucial area, but what influence 
would either association retain if the 
threat was carried out? It is .to be 
hoped, both for further and higher 
education, that this week's indications 
tbat the dispute may be patched up 
prove correct. 
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public .. expenditure will be; main*/ 
tamed Sir Keith Joseph may propose ; 
but it iaMrNlgiel UWsppti the Chantef ; 


ValerieShaw oil tales of; 
HanryJamfes .! 

•The Ivy. League " . • 

New tjobkfciri i^oli^cs *.j 


.. the ’■ Cabinet k Itself makes the .final 
' decisions. The whole process is accom- 
panied by partisan leaking to the. 
newroapeis. The Secre taryof State for 
. this h*p persuaded the Treasury to 
- accept his bid; 1 Ihe Secretary, of State 
for-that is fighting hard against strong 
. Treasury resistance; and so on. A lot of 
itis symhetieposturing. 

1 this autumn’s spate of leaks the 
' Department of. Education and Science 


verrity Grants Committee is still very 
pessimistic about the possibility of 
secunng genuinely level funding for 
the universities.) • _■ .. 

Ori'* broader national canvas the 
last three- months may have seen a 
subne shift in the balance of opinion 
within (he Government that Is not 
encouraging i Mr Peter Walker and the 
remaining "Wefa" conHiiue their 
unsuccessfiil; 'battle tp “persuade the 
monetarist majority to agree to ?ome 
measureof conventional reflation; But 
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I hear that some Russian sociologists 
are proposing to sort out our absurd 
calendar of 52 seven day weeks and 
12 unequal months bo bs to miike the 
calendar year more appropriate for 
an advanced industrial nation. 
Whether such a change is suitable for 
industry of just for those or us who 
And the year confiislng at any time, It 
must be worth investigation In the 
hope that there is something to be 
gained from it. 

What they are suggesting Is a week 
of six days rather than seven, and a 
year consisting of 12 equal months of 
five of these new-style weeks. That of 
course still leaves a bit over, nature 
being unacountably- innumerate, so 
we would have to have a few odd days 
- five In a normal year and six In a 
leap year. Those odd days would be 
taken as an annual holiday. . 

The holiday idea is a good one 
because a week shorter by a day than 
we have already can only lead to Ihe 
most fearful industrial unrest. We 
have been shortening our working 
hours for some time now and have no 
intention of relaxing the rules. So 
there will have to be a day’s less work 

E :r week. Whatever they might do In 
ussla, it will not do for us to have a 
week of five working days and a 
Sunday; we need one of four working 
days and the great English weekend 
to which we have become accus- 
tomed. Among the advantages of that 
is the possibility, with a four day 
week, of solving the problem of 
unemployment. 

But whatever the advantages in 
industry or business there are ob- 
vious advantages for the academic 
world. Four working days a week 
would certainly be better than uve. 


a week at the most already. Assmnmg 
that In the public sector we stick o 
10-week termB (which we wlllhavelo 
do to avoid confrontation with foe 
National Association of Teachers i to 
Further and Higher Education) loaf 
will mean 10 weeks of four worktaB 
da^a, or 40 working days a term ana 

Andthat at one stroke woold i briof 
us into line with Ihe ancient 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge whW 
at present have eight-week terms oj 
five days which comes to 120 working 
days a year also. They might try fo 
get their hours reduced 
portionatcly but that would be g<wB 
too for even Tor the respedhd publk 
so they would have to stick to their 
120 weeks and divide them up boff * 
ever they like as long as they cameo 01 
to the right total. . _ 

The more I think about 
attractive ihe proposition become*’ 
In a term of 40 days we could j*»J 
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devote 10 days to meetings w 
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‘New blood 5 is Cash plans will disappoint polys 

"M A fk Only force English polytechnics will 10 per cent in Ihe money allocated to North East London and < 

Afl Dll fl I TIT AT receive funding increases to match mathematics and computing as well as don polytechnics taking tl 

I ^ II I I. If III even the Government s cautious pre- requiring substantial cuts in para- cut of 5 per cent. 

™ ■ ■ W _T m. dictions of inflation in the coming year medical subjects and in art and design. The treatment of the m 

_ - « foe National Advisory Body goes Allocations produced on the varies widely, largely be 

_ __ J • 1 ^ ^ ahead with its plans for research and assumption tbat the research fund is shifts in student numbers. 

nATl Ml I ■■ Cl ■■ I Cl Km C ? cts l ? P rotect » most cost-effective introduced and that the system is not of the 38 colleges and ins 

I J 1^, I | I J IBM lllfll 1^ instutions. changed to benefit teaching training, category would benefit fi 

I" M ~ Three issues remain for discussion show a maximum of eight polytechnics minimum funding level . 

by the NAB board when it meets later J: — - i -_i — -c — _* j e i nM /Kw*k du!«.i 

this month to recommend detailed 
allocations from the £620m advanced 
further education pool for 1985/86. 

They are whether to keep back £2.5m 
for a new research funa, whether to 
raise minimum funding levels further 
and whether to accept rccommenda- 

u.. 1 1 t 


by John O’Leary 

Ik "new blood" scheme for universi- 
ty lectureships was an unexpected 
casually of this week's announcement 
of tbe Government's future spending 
plus, which boosted science at the 
apeiue of student grants. 

An extension of the scheme beyond 
ibo three years originally proposed was 
one of a number of bids for extra 
money included in the Department of 
Education and Science’s proposals for 
the next spending round. All were 
dropped in the course of negotiations 
litn the Treasury. 

However, a different type of 
kbeme may be devised to fill tno gap, 
sting account of criticisms of the 
existing system. Tho coming Green 
Piper on higher education is expected 
to acknowledge the University Grants 
Committee’s concern on the subject 
ud to pave the way for a new 
initiative. 

Science was the main beneficiary of 
Sr Keith Joseph’s plans as Secretary of 
/Sate for Education und Science. In- 
oeues in the university equipment 
sant to introduce a scheme to upgrade 
ties in selected centres of research 
. fa the science vote itself, nut 12 
; Ktothe area. Although £6ni lias been 
W aside for restructuring the resourch 
winaJs, some of this money too muy 
research projects if rcs- 
Sdornf aIrcU{ ' y progressed 

Sir Kehli mid had been convinced 

there was an urgent need to 
ocraaso the funds availuolc for science 
F ? 8 result of personal visits to 
jwtutions nnd by reports of top- 
P°ed research projects which hnd to 

Iw9^L Cd * or ,ac * c °f money. He 
that the Government wns still 
Kroaenng whether any more needed 
ww done to accommodate the Butch- 

lT ni !! ,e9,s recommendations on 
w HK allBq switch of resources into 
and technology. 

Jr^fomed that the money for the 
n 8C ’ cnce would come 
horn savings on student sup- 
including the abolition of the 



minimum grant and the imposition of 
fees for tnose who will no longer 
receive grants. Hefty increases in the 
contributions of parents on high in- 
comes brought the total savings to 
£39m next year. 

The main rate of grant fbr students 
will rise by only 3 per cent for 1985/86 - 
significantly less than tbe predicted 
rate of inflation, it was announced in 
the House of Cqmmons on Wednesday 
by Mr Peter Brooke, under-secretary 
for higher education. 

He also said that for parents with 
more than one child undergoing higher 
education there would be a ceiling of- 
£4,000 in contributions. 

The changes brought immediate cri- 
ticism from a number of quarters, 
especially on the decision to apply the 
new regulations to students already on 
courses. 

Angered at the lack of consulta- 
tions, National Union of Students' 
president Mr Phil Woolas "deman- 
ded” a meeting with Sir Keith. He 
warned that if the meeting had not 
taken place by Monday students would 
begin to plan a campaign of direct 
action. The NUS has called for a 24 
hour occupation of all universities, 
polytechnics and higher education col- 
leges for next Wednesday. 

Prime fenrs are that the reintroduc- 
iion of tuition fees for home students 
after 23 years may be a precursor to 
differential fees between courses and 
institutions, and even full cost fees for 
home students dependent on the 4,000 
or so students dependent on the mini- 
mum nward not because of parental 
income but because parents cannot or 
will not sign the grants assessment. 

Conservative students, who had 
asked ministers to freeze the student 
grant, were “delighted" with the 
announcement. Their ,vice chairman, 
Mr D.J. Saunders said: “We hope this 
will lead to loans by the back door. 

Mr Giles Radice, Labour’s educa- 
tion spokesman said: “The principle 
that every student gets a grant has been 
brcachea, while parents who have 
planned on the basis of a minimum 
grant have a right to feel aggrieved." 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ary of the Association of University 
Teachers was concerned about the 
changes in fees. 


10 per cent in the money allocated to 
mathematics and computing as well as 
requiring substantial cuts in para- 
medical subjects and in art and design. 

Allocations produced on the 
assumption tbat the research fund is 


introduced and that the system is Dot 
changed to benefit teaching training, 
show a maximum of eight polytechnics 


exceeding the official estimate of 4.5 
per cent inflation. If the minimum 
funding per student is increased to 
£1315, which the NAB secretariat 
considers a true reflection of the level 
intended to be the minimum last year. 


dons by Her Majesty s Inspectorate to 
put more money into teacher training. 
A NAB working group this week 


voted decisively against changing its 
funding system to accommodate foe 
HMI proposals for teacher training, 
which would involve a cut of more than 



only North Staffordshire, Plymouth 
ana Teesside polytechnics are ex- 
pected to top 4.5 per cent. Changes in 
student numbers make comparisons 
impossible for Portsmouth and Hat- 
field polytechnics. 

At least four polytechnics would 
receive an actual cut per student even 
before allowing for inflation, with 

H Formula 
One way 
of raising 
cash 

A recipe for 
successful fund- 
raising was 
concocted by these 
five students from 
Brighton 
Polytechnic, 
whose cake in the 
shape of a motor 
racing circuit 
raised £500 for 
charity last 
weekend. 

The students, 
from left to right: 
'Tommy Cousar Is, 
Sally Martin, 

Helen Beard, 
Kerry Lund and 
James Templeton, 
accompalncd the 
foiirfect long cake 
to the total or 
£27,000 raised In 
aid of tho Great 
Ormond Street 
Hospital. 

The cakomokers 
are all second year 
students on the 
polytechnic’s hotel 
ana catering 
course. 


“We also deplore the decision to get 
rid of the ‘new blood' programme, 
which is the only avenue for many 


Scots opt to stay with UGC 


Mhrwickoii 
J-fi. Carr, 14 


universities for attracting new staff. 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, chair- 
man of the University Grants Commit- 
lee said: "It is good news for the 
universities but bad news for students 
and the parents of students.” 

The £1 ,309m for the uni versi tiles’ 
recurrent grant for 1985/86 is £7m less 
than the provisional figure announced 
earlier this year. The 1984/85 grant of 
£1 ,262m compares with tbe provision- 
al figure of £l, 265m. 


• Leader, back page 
Grants, research, page 3 


The Scottish universities have rejected 
any transfer of their funding from the 
University Grants Committee - bur 
they have repeated their call for a new 
UGC subcommittee to ensure that the 
Scottish Interests are recognized. 

the standing committee of foe Scot- 
tish universities, a body established 
earlier this year comprising the eight 
principals and university court 
nominees, has sent a joint submission 
to tbe Scottish Tertiary Education 
Advisory Council, which is carrying 
out a review of higher education. 

The paper says that a prime reason 


for remaining with the UGC Is re- 
search funding. The universities' most 
distinctive feature is research, and this 
should remain a major element of their 
funding. 

The paper says the present funding 
system through the UGC and research 
councils has been reaffirmed as offer- 
ing the best overall structure for a 
successful national research prog- 
ramme. 

“In our vim. it would be retrog- 
rade, and potentially dangerous for the 
future research vitality or the Scottish 

continued on page 3 


Art college faces reshuffle to bid to impress critics 

IhbRov-ir „ ■ , ° and Scl- decision on the 1985/86 budget Is three yt 

of Art is planning Department of Education and s ^p CCte d shortly. The rectorate is dents ai 
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fng industrial design and communica- 
tions work will convince theDES things' 
are improving. ” ' . 

The RCA ' is the only Institution, 
offering three-year postgraduate arts 
degrees. It is hoped to Increase the 
throughput of students by reducing ail 


l every .level, is being 
c °y®fie’snew raptor. Mr 
tnawjgfogedi- 
irv,a fid to 
criticism from tire ■ 


mg criticisms of its aims f The RCA is the bn 

by a DES offering three-year post: 

Brooke, under secretary for foe jngne & . Jt - s to 

L * L2T Xk ^and rtu&igbput of studente b; 


three years. About half the 600 stu- 
dents are on three year courses, 

But the plan has already run into 
opposition. Academics, particularly at 
foe lower levels, claim they have: not 
beep consulted, and the students union 
have called an emergency nj coring. . 

Many staff are annoyed thqt the plan 
has-been announced jb if it has been 
agreed, although it still has to go 


North East London and Central Lon- 
don polytechnics taking the maximum 
cut of 5 per cent. 

The treatment of the major colleges 
varies widely, largely because of big 
shifts in student numbers. All but three 
of the 38 colleges and institutes in this 
category would benefit from a higher 
minimum funding level and one col- 
lege (North Riding) stands to receive 
an increase of & third. Others, such as 
West London. Garnett and Avery Hill 
colleges, would be cut by more than 10 
per cent. 

The figures increase the likelihood 
of the NAB committee rejecting the 
board's proposal to establish a re- 
search fund In 1985/86. Although a 
distribution of the £2.5m to ail sectors 
covered by the NAB would raise the 
unit of resource (fending per student) 
by only £7 in the polytechnics, a more 
selective approach could improve their 
position suDstantially. 

Six win the 
best of the 
social awards 

Six universities have scooped more 
than half this year's 350 social science 
postgraduate awards available by open 
competition, leaving more than 50 
other Institutions to share the rest. 

Winners in the Economic and So- 
cial Research Council's competition 
were Oxford (60 awards). London 
School of Economics (46), Cambridge 
(34), Warwick (26), Manchester (22) 
ana Essex (20). 

Overall 790 research and course 
awards were made. The emphasis on 
allowing more students to choose in- 
stitutions for research this year fol- 
lowed a request from Sir Keith Joseph. 
Secretary of State for Education, for 
market forces come into play in the 
awards system. 

Other winners in the open competi- 
tion were Sussex (14), Edinburgh and 
Sheffield (13 each), Bath (12), Birm- 
ingham (ll), the London Institute of 


shire, Sheffield and South Bank - won 
one each. 

The ESRC has just accepted a 
report noting tbat the open competi- 
tion worked satisfactorily, but it plans 
to monitor the distribution of nwards 
between research and course work, 
and the concentration of awards which 
critics feared would lead to a sharp 
drop in morale among institutions well 
down the league table. 

The council also discussed the large 
number of well qualified candidates it 
had to turn down, many now unable to 
pursue further research. More than 
half the first class degrees, most had at 
least an upper second. Altogether 
there were 2,000 applications for 350 
awards. About 40 per cent of those 
successful were women. 

Some balance is still provided by the 
. 440 awards made by the council s six 
standing subject area committees. 
•Political science, legal studies and 
international relations accounted for 
87 awards (20 per cent of total), 
sociology ana social administration (18 


the ‘ visiting 1 committee 


cent), A full review is to be earned out- 
after three years. 

# The council's annual report reveals 
that chances of yrinnlnga grant in areas 
outside its special programmes are 
lower than ever before. The figures 
suggest university researches are cut- 
ting their volume of applications as a 
result. 

The success rate of applications and 
awards under the . research grants 
scheme fell to 2L.6 per cent by value la 
1983/84, and 30,7 per ceot by number 
. of applications. This is a fall from 29,1 
per cept and ’36.9 per cent^ respectively 1 
ur the previous- year. 1 - 
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Need for a National Space Agency 


Sir, - I read with interest your science 
correspondent's report (THES, 
November 9) that a committee set up 
by, (he Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council was proposing the 
transfer of responsibility and funds for 
its support or remote sensing to the 
Natural Environment Research Coun- 
cil, following the recent justified critic- 
isms of these two research councils by 
the House of Lords Select Commitree 
and (he Royal Society. I would like to 
make three points. 

First, there are some, fike myself, 
who arc cynical by nature and who will 
see this as a move inspired by the very 
powerful lobby within the SERC rep- 
resenting the minority interest of 
astronomy that consumes, year in and 
year out, an enormous proportion of 
(he SERCs radio, space and astro- 
nomy funds. For example, a sugges- 
tion, about a year ago, that □ remote 
sensing satellite altimetry programme 
couid r?c funded by switching a re- 
latively modest proportion or funds 
away from astronomy was not favour- 
ably received; a proposal to set up a 
geophysical data base was examined in 


some detail but also was nut funded by 
the SERC. 

Moreover it is not dear that the 
NERC has any of the relevant exper- 
tise involved In constructing space- 
flown instruments, such as the along 
track scanning radiometer currently 
being developed by the SERC's 
Rutherford Appleton Laboratory for 
flight on the European Space Agency 
satellite ERS-1. 


Second, remote sensing is onjy a 
technique, nor an end in itself. While it 
istme mat many of the problems that it 


can address come within the remit of 
the NERC and white it is true that the 
NERC is funding some remote sc using 
work, there are also some applications 
of remote sensing techniques, for ex- 
ample in civil engineering, offshore 
engineering and marine technology, 
which have been funded by the SERC 
and which clearly do not come within, 
the remit of the NERC. 

Other applications come within the 
remit of the Meteorological Office or 
even, I would suggest, within the remit 
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Elitist view 

Sir, - "He will hate this profile," 
wptc Peter Scott In his account of the 
career of Richard Hoggait (THES, 
November 2) and the value of the 
article wa* somewhat marred by the 

Hoggort’s work In «laH eSuraUon. X 
am thinking In particular of the 
assumption behind the reference to 
his becoming "a mainstream uni- 
versity teacher having come In from 
the extramural cold*' and to the 
association of the adjectives In the 
sentencer “Some damn his books 
because they regard them as In an 
abiding ' sense non-academic, 
amateur, extramural, certainly not 
(be products of professional scho- 
larship." 

There follows a disclaimer which U 
equally Insulting - a classic case of 
damning with mint praise “for adja- 

antiseptic peademte Inquiry and K ' 
quari-titerary imagination* 1 ^ 

' Sheltering behind' hu unspecified 
authorities; “some” and| ‘whew*’ 
Peter Scott contrives to Imply that 
adtUt/ratnuhural education Is ait «n- 
yious and unscbol arty felkm of main- 
stream university teaching and on 
behalf of Uwwe who* tike myself , are 
engaged in it, I strongly object. . . 

Yours faithfully, 

JULIET GORDON, . : . 

Tutorial literature. 

Department of adult education , ■ 
Southampton University. ■' 


Letters for publication should arrive bjf 
Tuesday morning. They, should be as , 
short as possible and written on .pde 1 
side of (he paper. The editor reserves 
the right rin cut. or amend. 'them If. 
becttsary# i 

jt! M i - 1 :r j- . t-ii-. ■ 


PhD ruling 

Sir, - With reference to “Privy Council 
crushes PhD hopes" (THES, Novem- 
ber 2), l am amazed by their lordships' 
statement that “it would not be proper 
(for them] to express a view on the 
choice of examiner save where the 
examiners were plainly not qualified 
for their task". This is to impose on the 
petitioner a standard of proof which is 
only appropriate in criminal proceed- 
ings. The appropriate question for 
their lordships to ask is whether on the 
balance of probabilities the botanist 
and biochemist were suitable to ex- 
amine a thesis on comparative zoolo- 
gy. This Is the appropriate test in civil 
proceedings. 

Are their lordships suggesting that 
London University was accused of a 
criminal offence? Perhaps the provi- 
sion of an unfair examination should 
be punishable by the criminal law 
because it has such grave repercussions - 
for the student concerned, but l was 
not aware that this was yet the law of 
the land. 

Further details 

Sir, - In the issue of The THES for 
October 19 you kindly published an 
article bv ourselves on the Economic 
and Social Research Council funded 
British Political Participation Study 
currently being conducted in the de- 
partment of government at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. A fuller article 
in Government and Opposition, Vol 
19, No 1, winter 1984. will provide 

Salary erosion 

Sir, - In his article “Unions seek talks 


an salary erosion" (THES, November 
9) David Jabbins may have been the 
victim of editorial compression. The 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers- 


does not mere! 


claim that atari 
votft in thfroublic 


of the Agricultural and Food Research 
Council. 

Third, a much more imaginative 
solution has been floating around for 
years and was suggested again a few 
months ago in the columns of The 
Times by Dr Peter Martin-Kaye of 
Huntings and endorsed, I understand, 
by the Remote Sensing Programme 
Board. Ibis is the idea of a National 
Space Agency to have responsibility 
for all aspects of civilian activities 
related to space. Space agencies exist 
and work well in a very large number 
of other countries, both large (United 
States) and small (Austria, Sweden), 
developed (France) and developing 
(India). 

In Britain our space-related activi- 
ties arc fragmented and less successful 
than they might be. It is not just a 
matter of money; there is a need for 
better organization and a reawakening 
of national pride as well. 

ARTHUR P. CRACKNELL. 
Professor of theoretical physics, 
University of Dundee. 


In a county court case for breach of 
contract, the judge will not hide be- 
hind saying that “it would not be 
proper to express a view" B9 to whether 
the services were provided without 
reasonable care and skill. It would be 
the puipose of the court’s inquiry to 
establish whether or not this was so. In 
Miss Vijayatunga's case, the crucial 
question is whether the university 
provided her with the fair examination 
tor which she paid. Until their 
lordships determine that the examin- 
ers appointed to examine her thesis 
were in fact appropriate; then Miss 
Vijayatunga has every reason to feel 
that her case has not been heard and 
that the rules of natural justice have 
not beohfoifoWsd; 

This is further compounded by Miss 
Vijayatunga's being unable to obtain 
truly Independent hearings. For exam- 
ple, at her reexamination, the original 
examiners, whether appropriate or 
not, were invited to sit on the examin- 
ers' panel, undoubtedly Influencing 
the outcome since they carded 40 per 
cent of the vote between them. Again, 
at hef recent appeal application, their 

those interested in the subject with 
further details about the theories of 
participation which we hope to ex- 
amine and the methodological choices 
we have been making. 

Yours truly, 

PARRY 
GEOROEMOYSER, 

Editorial board. 

Government and Opposition, 
Department of government, 
University of Manchester. 

in advanced further education) is much 
greater than the average rise for senior 
and principle lecturers since then. 
Simply to bring these into line would 
require an increase of about 17 per 
cent for the latter group, but even that 
would not give the parity so urgently 
needed by Ihe higher education ser- 
vice. ■ 


claim is that the, average rise for $■ 
Lecttgcr l (of who m tijere are very few 

Poly prejudice 


Yours faithfully, 

Jl A:SIMMON§, •> 1 ■ 
Honchairman, 

Association ofPolytechhic Teachers 
salaries panel. . .. 


Poly prejudice ;.. I 

' " ' . !■' ■ . Hi ; : This exists even before one has left 

SWi louowed thc correspond- . . school, where it has been my experi- 

60 °ti pe 1 subject -of the ignorance’ ence that advice concentrates solely on 
andmisunderataod/qg winch ex (sis in gaining entrance, to k university with 
relation to the pftfechnia. Since V the polytechnics existing as a “last 
myMti am a student aU polytechnic I ; resort", This altitude is indeed exem- 


Sir, - in your last three issues the 
financial difficulties facing the Science 
and Engineering Research Council 
have been emphasized. It should be 
noted that in recent years the SERC 
has conscientiously devoted a signifi- 
cant amount of its funds to research 
which, while basic, is relevant to 
industrial or defence concerns. In the 
United States the National Science 
Foundation expects, and finds, that 
industry, the Department of Energy 


myMtf am a student at a polytechruc I ; resort", This altitude is indeed exem- 
feei 1 shoiiid present at least one .plified jn the Universities Central 
polytechnic student ? viewpoint; Council on Admissions clearine 


polytechnic student a viewpoint; . Council on Admissions clearing 
. ... . .' ■. . : ■ "• . . scheme which, whither we ■ are pre-' 

Although somewhat surprised at the , pared to admit . it of not, for many , 
extent ot tgnorance, tm^twlytechnica. , people represents one last chance to 
revealed in the recent MORI poll J:.. gain entrance to a university, eVeo if 
must adm t that regrettably I.was not one has to sacrifice one’s preferred 

surprised to learn of the garehd mlv ; field of study to do so 
understanding which exists-; Wot; - • ’ ! Thfc bas a nUmber of profound' 
polytechnics. For as a, polytechnic; : impl(totWiiij gntrtjf whfcb ij the fact 
student one is constantly made awate; 1 that some students atuolversitv at best 
of the supposed inferiority of the \ gain Uttte attfdemfe satisfection from’ 
polyteeiuuc student Jn comparison to 'itheirstudlcsaruiat worst maylcivetiie . 


Coping with 
the merger 

Sir, - Could anyone imagine that the 
merger of two institutions, not only on 
opposite sides of the binary divide but 
also 50 miles apart would be without 
teething problems (“Storm clouds over 
the new look Ulster" THES, Novem- 
ber 2). In the newly-formed University 
of Ulster, the faculty of science n 
somewhere near the fulcrum of such g 


up the tab forsuch work. In the UK. the 
SERC has meekly accepted (in spite of 
its original charter and the recom- 
mendations of Rothschild) the refusal 
of industry and ministries to make 
their appropriate contributions to 
basic research. If they did so the 
SERC's financial problems would be 
solved. 

Yours faithfully, 

B.R. COLES, 

Chairman, Science Research Council 
physics committee 1973-76), Professor 
of solid state physics. 

Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. 


lordships apparently sat to decide 
whether or not they had themselves 
broken the rules of natural justice in 
theiroriginal hearing ofher case. What 
has become of the rule nemo judex in 
sua cause 7 Surely such a hearing must 
itself be contrary to the rules of natural 
justice and consequently invalid. 

If it is not proper for the Privy 
Council to adjudicate on whether a 
university examination is unfair by 
virtue of the unsuitability of the 
appointed examiners, then the channel 
of appeal to the Visitor is indeed a 
hollow option for students in Miss 
Vijayatunga's position. Until an effec- 
tive arbitration body is established to 
do the job that the visitor is unwilling 
or unable to do, then tho universities, 
unlike other service industries, will be 
free to sell shoddy services with im- 
punity. 

Yours faithfully. 

P.J. HAWKINS, 

Reform University Law and 
Eductional Standards, 

Bedford Avenue, 

London WC1, 

Strange times 

Sir, - Isn’t this a funny country! First 
the Government docs its best to reduce 
the supply of graduates in information 
technology subjects by cutting uni- 
versity funding and most of industry 
doesn’t lift a finger to help. Then 77ie 
THES of November 2 tells us that both 
•the Government and industry are 
prepared to spend millions of pounds 
on setting up new institutes to dupli- 
cate the facilities of the universities 
which are now under utilized. 

To cap it all, we are told that 
Department of Trade and Industry 
officials hope that the new schemes 
"will ginger up the genera] university 
response to the skill shortfall”. There 
is no lack of ginger in the universities. 
Only lack of cash prevents them from 
achieving the proposed objectives of 
these new schemes. - . , 

Yours faithfully, . ' 

J.E. FLOOD. . 

University of Aston. ■ . 

ance and discrimination has a demora- 
lizing effect on students and staff at 
polytechnics who often suffer from an 
academic inferiority complex. With 
this evidence now available there is 
need for government arid academics to 
tackle this problem with positive ac- 
tion; Middlesex have taken a bold lead 
in attempting to find some solution* 

. but a more general agreement on how. 
to solve the problem is required. 

society fg to 1 reap the full benefit 
from polytechnics then the undoubted 
.ignorance! which exists must be' re- 
moyed.'. However i ; until this occurs 
. potential can rieVer be 1 real- 

ized and Ae polytechnic "myth’’ wiU 

remain. With us. • 

c0l|n R.; Rainey, . 

„ Second year student, 4 ■..*•’ . v. \ 


from quite different academic environ- 
ments. 

It has to be said that your article was 
very much wide of the mark in its 
accuracy of reporting events and was 
out of touch with the determination of 
virtually aU academic staff on both 
campuses to make this university a 
success. It is a pity that your correspon- 
dent did not have the courtesy to 
contact any of the individuals of the 
working party, whom she named, 
before wnting the article. She would 
have learned that meetings with the 
vice chancellor, provost and dean of 
the faculty were requested, not de- 
manded, were granted freely, not 
forced, were friendly and constructive. 
They were concerned with the de- 
velopment of courses in lha new 
institution and nothing else. 

The working party was formed by 
representatives constitutionally elec- 
ted by faculty to serve on the mot 
important university committees (not 
bv the chemistry department) and it 


E policy. The faculty undoubtedly faces 
roblems In the months ahead but it 
as the machinery and committees to 
deal with these internally, and frankly 
misinformed publicity is not helpful to 
those who are trying to address these 
problems. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. E.'RIORDAN, 

M. McCABE, 

K. R. ADAMS, 

M.J.BAILLIE, 

University ofUlster. 

Britain at war 

Sir, -This is not the place to draw up a 
full syllabus of errors of Britain and 
Germany at war, but CorrelU Barnett « 
letter (THES , November 2>calls for a. 
response. My first proposition is m 
nations waging war operate in a tow 
geopolitical environment that 
but transcends their technology. Their 
capacity to form alliances is part of twa 
environment. Britain's capacity fe d 
so has been superior to Germany*, 
and Mr Barnett’s allusion to Leg- 
Lease only confirms this: we nw 
powerful friends denied to Germany. 

My second proposition is that there 
is a large degree of congruence 
tween a national education system®" 
the evolution of its statesmen, tn 
policies, and Aeir pronounamen- 
From the fall of Bismarck till 1 
German statesmen proved thenuei 
unequal to their responsibilities- 
consequences are plain to see. 
Russians are on the Elbe. , 
Technology has not pigwgJJ* 

but statecraft might conroivably bjvc 

done so. Mr Barnett reminds oca 
story of the American who sat, 
Volkswagen and exclaimed: Myl d°* 
did these guys lose the war 7 ^ 

Finally, a personal point ■ •JJLj* 
would not make if Mr ® an *f uai 
scorned my language m fld Aow - 
terms: though f know ^ JjPg 
Intimately, lam not an arts buff. ^ 
professional economist and j t 
something of the British econo y- 
Yount sincerely, 

KENNETH BURGIN, 

21 The Hawthorns, 

Whitehall Road, 

Woodford Green, Essex. 

Distance learning 

Sir, - Open University academics 
it at a distance. 


it at a distance, 

Yours faithfuDy, 

N PETER BARNES, 

School of education, 

Open University*' '/ J '\ 

. -.v*. iw* jAtU-’* 1 
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£15m boost for inventors 

A new package of proposals backed by technology transfer from the current man liaison team to s 
J, to Bm to develop commercially evcl of about £5m to its new annual commercial opportuniri 
E ideas n higher education in- limit of £!5m. kk- 


a new parage of proposals backed by 
1 to £1 5m to develop commercially 
Y. b u ideas in higher education m- 
Sutions has just been announced by 
Z British Technology Group. 

The package includes the creation of 
Cb pus Investments, a specialist 
jincy to pump funds into academic 
i-off and start-up companies, and 
mw royalty arrangements to enhance 
the immediate returns going to suc- 
cessfui academic inventors. 

The package marks the end of three 
vean of debate within the BTG over its 
Sole as the agency responsible for 
patenting, protecting, and exploiting 
ttchnoJogy transfer from universities 
and other public bodies to commercial 
and industrial enterprises. 

The most important innovations arc 
ibe BTG's willingness to back 
consultancy work' and potentially vi- 
able ideas even in their early stages, 
and its keenness to extend its stake in 

Research 
cuts begin 
to bite hard 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Redundancies are beginning to bite in 
the Agriculture and Fooa Research 
Oouocu's institutes ns it moves to full 
mpltmenlation of the restructuring to 
fulfil a new corporate plan. 

Sr Ralph Riley, the council's sccret- 
xy, describes 1983/84 as a year of 
uprecedentcd difficulty for the 
AFRC in the council's new annual 
ltport, published this week. The con- 
fluences of the corporate plan de- 
wed to reshape agriculture research 
vt now. being fcK in muny of it's 
liboratories. 

For example, around 100 posts will 
ktosi by next April with the closure of 
fc Leicombe Laboratory in Oxford- 
tore. which has just published its own 


alls far work on arable crop produc- 
toi. and soils and crop nutrition to lie 
ttKentrated at the Kothnmstcd lix- 
pwmental Station in Herts. 
Letcombc will then close u» save 
wnev in this area, and only 30 of the 
ton complement of 130 posts will be 
tinsferred to other AFRC.' csmblish- 
®»ts, either to Rothnmsted or to the 
wog Ashton Rcnseorch Station. Half 
“lie staff in post at Letcombc nt the 
wpnnina of this year have nlrcndy 
but tnerc will still be redundancies 
rj°!! 8 ^?7 e of the remainder when 
a v t * ea ^* nc Arrives, 
n™.™ ™ni Breeding Institute in 
staff fear redundancies to 
afc«K),000 cut in the laboratory's 
for next year. The 250-strong 
^plcment at the institute has 
»hnink by 14 and may have to 
^ a ftirther 20 posts. Scientists 


technology transfer from the current 
evcl of about £5m to its new annual 
limit of £!5m. 

The BTG readily acknowledges that 
in the past there have been insufficient 
ideas with sound commercial possibili- 
ties. It is now willing to offer up to 50 
per cent backing for university liaison 
compnmes. consultancy work and pro- 
jects to support contract research, 
though it will expect to recover its 
investments from the revenues gener- 
ated. 

On royalties the BTG will give the 
whole of the first £5,000 of the gross 
licence income from a new product to 
the institution or inventor, falling to 20 
per cent of the cumulative income until 
the group has recovered its palcnt, 
legal, and external costs, after which 
further income would be shared equal- 
ly between the institution and the 
BTG. 

The group has also set up an eight- 




man liaison team io seek out new 
commercial opportunities by visiting 
UK laboratories, and plans regular 
portfolio reviews to keep institutions 
fully informed of progress in exploiting 
their ideas. 

The group also plans to make the 
leaders of projects it is funding BTG 
research fellows, and to continue its 
academic enterprise competition for 
researchers involved in setting up a 
new company to exploit their findings. 
A new database to match new ideas 
with possible industrial users is also 
being created. There is stll no date for 
when the BTG is to lose its right of first 
refusal for potential commercial ideas 
from the public sector. 

An example of BTG funding has 
come with last week's announcement 
of an £190,000 investment in a new 
polymers company at Strathclyde Uni- 
versity which comes on top of support 
for the early research. 


Leicester 
Polytechnic has 
been placed 
firmly in the 
limelight In 
French opera 
circles following 
wide acclaim for a 
new opera 
co 
Gt 

(left), its head of 
music. Alazz 


Bryars has seen 
bis new work 
receive an 
enthusiastic 
reception In 
Lyons, and It now 
moves to the 
Theatre des 


Principals’ pay ‘should 
go straight to the top’ 


by Olga Wotjas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The principals and vice principals of 
Scotland's 14 central institutions want 
to negotiate their salaries and condi- 
tions of service separately from other 
staff on the grounds that they are 
comparable with managing directors in 
industry. 

The Committee of Principals and 
Directors of the Scottish Centra] In- 
stitutions has told the Secretary of 
State for Scotland that their salaries 
should be negotiated directly with the 
Scottish Education Department or the 
Top Salaries Review Body, and their 
conditions of service should be negoti- 
ated directly with their governing 
bodies. 

The principals have been unhappy 
since tneir inclusion in b national 
negotiating body for Scotland’s terti- 
ary sector, set up three years ago- Until 
then, they were the only group in the 
sector to negotiute their salancs with 
tile SED aneftheir conditio ns of service 
with their governors. 

According to the committee, the 
principals’ managerial responsibility 
makes it appropriate for them to be 
seen as employees of their governing 
bodies, and they suggest their position 
may be undermineapy negotiating in 
the same form as their staff. 


The SED is now to ask governors of 
both the central institutions und the 
colleges of education for their views. 
The college of education principals, 
who have always negotiated alongside 
other academic staff, have maae no 
representations, but the SED argues 
that their posts are so similar that any 
arrangements should apply to bath 
rectors. 

However, the SED has made it clear 
that it sees no case for transferring 
negotiations for vice principals in 
cither sector. 

Mr Peter McNaught, principal of 
Craigie College of Education and 
chairman of the committee of princip- 
als. said the matter would be consi- 
dered both by principals and boards of 
governors next Thursday. 

Mr Jack Dale, secretary of the 
Association of Lecturers in Scottish 
Central Institutions said it saw no 
cause for the principals being excluded 
from the negotiating system. 

"There is virtue in the implicution ot 
’principal* being first among equals, 
and we do not accept that members of 
staff are equivalent to employees in 
industry." he said. 

Mr George Livingston, chairman of 
the Association of Lecturers in Col- 
leges in Education In Scotland, said he- 
thoroughly disapproved of the propos- 
als, ana added that it was very surpris- 
ing that the SED had taken them up. 




Labour backs adult transfer 


^ ^ EB 




in Paris next 
week. The opera, 
Medea, is sung 
partly In Greek 
and partly in 
French, ond is 
based on the 
Euripides 


A new blow has been dealt to hopes of 
retaining Birmingham's adult educa- 
tion service within the city council’s 
education department. 

The council’s controlling Labour 
group has now come out in favour of 
the move, which will entail the transfer 
of responsibility for adult education to 
the council's leisure services depart- 
ment. 

A final derision on the fate of the 
adult education service will now rest 
with the city council, which meets to 
debate the issue next month. 

Despite the setback, teachers from 
within the service were determined to 
step jip^ their enmpaign against the 


proposal this week, and were awaiting 
the outcome of a meeting yesterday 
between union representatives ana 
members of the council's performance 
review committee, which suggested 
the transfer. 

Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education are pursuing the issue with 
the city council through the recognised 
disputes procedure. 

Last week about 30 members of the 
adult education service held a protest 
meeting outside the city council 
offices, halting traffic to bring atten- 
tion to their demands. 


Apartheid 
row at 
Cambridge 

Opposition is mounting among Cam- 


Scottish universities opt to stay with UGC 
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visit of the South 

to speak in a debate later this month at 
Ihe Cambridge Union Society. 

The university’s student union, rep- 
resenting 11,500 students, has already 
passed a motion condemning the in- 
vitation to Dr Denis Worrall, and 
anti-apartheid and left-wing jpoups 
are planning an alternative forum 
coinciding with the debate, on Novem- 
ber 26, to discuss apartheid . . 

Student union officers were also 
involved in a final attempt this week to 
try to persuade the union society to 
withdraw the invitation to Dr Worrall. 

This is the third year running that 
the South African ambassador has 
been asked to speak at a union debate. 
Last year there were running battles 
between police and student and trade 
union protestors. 

building on the night of the dc*? 8 *®- 

The Cambridge and District Trades 
Council has also condemned Dr Wor- 
rell's visit and donated £20 towards the 
costs of the alternative forum, which is 
to feature Mr David Kftson, detained 
for opposing apartheid. ■ 

The invitation has been defended by 
Ms Laura Chapman Jury, president of 
the union society, who believes the 
best way to tacxle the views of Dr 
Worrall is to challenge him in debate. 


continued from front page 
universities if research funding were 
devolved to a sector even of the size of 
Scotland”. 

The recent trend has been for the 
European and international clement in 
both research programmes and the 
training and funding of postgraduates 
to become more important, and it 
would be detrimental to the Scottish 
universities to be “eased out of this 
international ambit". 

The Scottish Office has been able to 
fund certain programmes of particular 


Londoners 
oppose cuts 

Public disapproval of Government 
plans to cut education spending in 


according to Mrs Frances MorreD, 
leader of the Inner London Educatin 

^Mrc^orrell revealed that of 2,880 
responses from governing bodies. In- 
ner London boroughs, teaching unions 
and other educational groups, only 16 
supported the cutback proposals. 

Almost half a million students in 
fiiither, higher and adult education 
would be affected, and were extremely 
concerned about the cuts, she added. 
Mis Morrell headed a delegation to the 
Department of Education and Science 
on Wednesday, to present a charter 
signed by 12,000 adult students, pro- 
testing about the proposals. 


concern to Scotland, but cannot be 
expected to have the capacity to assess 
and fund wider research. 

However, the standing committee 
warns that there is a vital need for 
better coordination of academic plan- 
ning. there are annual meetings of the 
university and non-university sectors 
through the Scottish Education De- 

E ailment, but while these have dearly 
lentified areas of duplication ana 
difficulty there have been few satisfac- 
tory resolutions, says the paper. 
There must be more discussion of 


long term trends and needs, and the 
standing committee recommends set- 
ting up an advisory Scottish subcom- 
mittee of the UGC. 

The standing committee stresses its 
belief that higher education courses 
should be available to all those who 
wish them and are able to benefit from 
them. It criticizes SED projection for 
higher education numbers as "unduly 
depressed” and argues that Scotland’s 
higher education intake should be 
maintained at at least its present level. 


Glasgow students twin with striking mine 


v&y* rc P re ' da J* ^ hrough ^ U h«°dJd*d e thK 

> ySdlwtt tWinrled wituthe sentative council has deafleq iiy 
• fltefiSrW* commttee *81 not make any din £ “ n ^ 
f’lhflEW 011 ' • to the strike committee, since JJ 

l ** Extraordinary charitable status ro^Jt to 

at which students make payments to external groups- 
strik- However, student prerirt* 1 
from the Malcolm Clark said he dnugb i many 


r^ipport con*- number, of 

SffiSffWfr *We4 St«over 10 should be broken. We have nw 


to raise the Issue, and if the students 
think the law should be broken, 1 think 
we would have a duty to respond to 

^Mclmwhfle, university staff, headed 
by academics but with the backing of 
the joint union liaison committee. 


eel the law 
now begun 


shire ^ A group ot si 
Mauchhne tomorrow. 







THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


f DON’S 
S DIARY 



SUNDAY 

Beginning to get restive bs next week 
sees the start of the university’s adult 
education programme. As a free- 
lance I am supposedly immune from 
pre-enrolment panic exacerbated 
this year by more stringent than ever 
cuts and new Department of Educa- 
tion and Science regulations but find 
the infection can be easily transmit- 
ted by telephone. Sort through con- 
tracts in an attempt to calm nerves 
but end up wondering whether (hey 
won’t ail be cancelled and go some- 
what disconsolately to bed. 


MONDAY 

My last free day before teaching 
starts. Pul finishing touches to the 
three lectures I shall give this week 


and try to summon up the energy to 
do some preparation for the later 
classes which 7 hope will materialize 
something of a struggle between 
faith and reason. 

Arrange to see two full-time col- 
leagues on their way back from a 
preliminary meeting of a Return to 
udy course on which I shall be 
teaching later in the year if it takes 
off. A combined course in literature 
and social studies with the theme of 
revolution and social change, it offers 
the challenge of a completely new 
type of teaching. 

Not to be for the moment how- 
ever. Hear at 9pm that the course has 
heen, cancelled for lack of support. 
Basingstoke not yet prepared 
evidently for revolution and social 
change. 


TUESDAY 

Get up at the unfamiliarly hour of 
Tam to sort out the family and leave 
in time to catch the bus and train (the 
penalty of not being able to drive) to 
■Winchester to give my first class of 
the hpw session. Adrenalin starts 


Lecture on a brief history of the 
novel prior to a detailed study of 
George Eliot and Henry James - 
appears to be well received. At 
coffee introduce inysclf to newcom- 
ers, among them a learned French 
lady who finds close parallels be- 
tween the rise of realism in French 
and English fiction and agrees with 
what I've said. Relief! Have lunch 
with n friend and leave for home in 
high spirits. 


WEDNESDAY 

Weather changes from sunshine to 
cold rain and wind for a long walk to 
the stop where 1 catch the bus to 
Andover. On arrival all is far from 
well. A minimum of 12 students is 
necessary for a class to continue. This 
morning there are six. It Is extremely 
unlikely that the numbers can be 
made up, but the students arc so 
keen to continue and so determined 
to double their numbers that, against 
my better judgment, I agree to flout 
the regulations and keep the class 
open for one more week. 

There is considerable ill-feeling on 
the part of the students at what they 
consider to be negligent treatment by 
the university which, they claim, has 
failed to provide adequate publicity 
for their course. They also dislike 
their room in the magnificent futuris- 
tic edifice of Cricklade College, de- 
claring that it is noisy (which it is) and 
airless. 

Swaying gently in the attempt to 
maintain perfect balance in my posi- 
ton on the fence l do my best to 
soothe and comfort but cannot help 
saying to myself, paraphrasing Lady 
Bracknell, that the room is immate- 
rial. Have lunch by myself and go 
home distinctly depresed. 


THURSDAY 

Today the hurly-burly of peripatetic 
lecturing is exchanged for the clois- 
tered calm (?) of the university where 
I go to use the library and see the 
organizing tutor who goes into orbit 
on homing about Andover. ‘‘You ' 
should have closed it!" “I know, I 
know. I will next week. Unless 
there's a miracle." The organizing 
tutor depriy thinks that the age of 
miracles is past. We have a lugub- 
rious lunch discussing the other clas- 
ses which they have closed. 




and spirits rise as scrape 


Job prospects look better 


FRIDAY 


money, checking and double check- 
ing .arrangements with the children 
until they are quite exasperated. 
“Anyope'd think you were going 
away for a month, not just out for the 
dayr but can’t help it. 

Check contents of brief case In 
equally obsessive fashion and have to 
run for bus. Peel family responslbiU-- 
ties receding pleasantly as join the 
gainfully employed ana speed In the 
train towards Winchester. Suspect 
middle child m ay have forgotten gym 
kit and youngest Is wearing odd socks 
and feel exhuerated by bang able to 
do absoloutely nothing about it. 

The Winchester class has changed 
Its. meeting hall but I have .precise 
directions to the new one arid decide- 
that 1 have lime for a coffee before, 
fepuig in search of It. Set out again 
and find right road bjjt no sigh ot^oy 
meeting fa$IL Still have plenty of time 
and enjoy walking round the back of 
the Guildhall add, tine views of the 
cathedral in thesuh, Beginning to get 
sll^itly' concerned when meet one of 
last year’sstuderits and we walk there 
together. 

- Fortune .would appear to have 
smiled and continues to do so for the 
rest Of the morning. Sounds' of arji- 


Basingstoke, my local town, lies 
adult-educati onaUy halfway between 
Andover and Winchester. Last year I 


the. shortfall almost entirely 
accounted for by the fact that an 
additional course is bping started 
there In January - a poetry course 
which some students evidently prefer 
to the rigours of the novel since 1950. 

Economically we may be less 
pleasing to the authorities, but this is 
an excellent size for an adult educa- 
tion class as there is a real opportun- 
ity for discussion with a chance for 
even the diffident to make them- 
selves heard. Here are mostly famil- 
iar faces (three new recruits) in a 
familiar setting but we have Iris 
Murdoch, William Golding and re- 
cent Booker prize winners to keep us 
, alert. Basingstoke is aot a place of 
beauty but here I feel welcome and 
Js^UEPlapd tempted to conclude -that 
• ■ there’s nd place like home, 1 


though;! was a 


by David Johbins 
Joh prospects for polytechnic gradu- 
ates arc continuing to brighten, 
according to a survey carried out for 
the Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics. 

More than half last year’s graduates 
found permanent employment in the 
UK, compared with 46.4 per cent in 
1982 and 44.7 per cent in 1981. 

The improving trend continued de- 
spite the 10 per cant increase in the 
output of graduates in 1983 compared 
with the previous year, showing that a 
higher proportion of polytechnic stu- 
dents are finding jobs in a still tough 
employment market. 

Unemployment among graduates 
fell by more than one per cent, from 
15.7 per cent to 14.8 per cent . and the 
survey shows an increase in graduates 
entering careers in buying, marketing 
and selling, management services, en- 
gineering research, design and 
development, and education. 


Figures for polytechnic Postgradu- 
ate Certificate in Education students 
are shown for the first time and 95 per 
cent entered teaching and lecturing. 

Highest permanent UK employ- 
ment rates are 83 per cent for sur- 
veying and 81 per cent for manage- 
ment science. The picture for sur- 
veying graduntes is of a steady rise 
from 77 per cent in 1981 and 82 per 
cent the following year. But manage- 
ment science shows a spectacular re- 
turn to 1981 levels after a dip to 76 per 
cent in 1982, a hiccup caused by the 
virtual halt to civil service recruitment 
that year. 

Catering and institutional manage- 
ment recruitment dropped sharply, 
from a peak of 83 per cent in 1982 to 70 
per cent the following year. 

Traditionally poorly recruiting sub- 
ject areas show some improvements. 
Sociology for example is up to 42 per 
cent from 34 per cent in the previous 


two years while the proportion goim 
an to further training education bn 
from 25 to 20 per cent. e “ 

Employment prospects for siudenii 
leaving polytechnics with higher din " 
mas also rose - to 45. 1 per dm in fan 

?SS 1 T Pa i r f d VVitl ? 41 6 in ^82Md36.9fo 
? 8 ') , »« U iT , ? ploymcnt " lso feU - from 

12.2 to 11. 5 per cent. 

Catering and institutional manaoe-' 
ment enjoyed the highest success rate 
with 72 per cent finding jobs. 

The figures show that the output oj 
first degree students has almost dou- 
bled since 1976, with women now 
constituting more than 40 per cent o ( 
the total (12.2 per cent up on 1982) as 
against only 29 per cent in 1976. 

First Destitutions of Polytechnic Stu- 
dents Qualifying in 1983, available 
from the Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics, 309 Regent Street, Lon- 
don Wl, £7.50 post free. 


YTS expansion decision delayed 


by Patricia Santinelii 
The Government drew back this week 
from making a decision about extend- 
ing next year's Youth Training Scheme 
to all unemployed 17-year-old school- 
leavers. 

But Mr Tom King, Secretary of 
State for Employment, has announced 
that YTS will be open to 18-year-olds 
who for a number of reasons such as 
pregnancy, custodial sentences and 
language problems either lost the 
chance of a place or had to remain in 
education. 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion's Youth Training Board recom- 
mended an extension of the scheme to 
17-year-olds for 1985/86 after a review 
of YTS. 

The Department of Employment 
says the matter is still under review 
although the recommendations have 
been with ministers since July. 

Other YTB recommendations 
which have still not been acted upon 
bio that 18-yedr-old r tt:hoo\ and col lego 
leaven starting long periods of training 
should be eligible, and that there 
should be greater flexibility over the 



Mr King: aiming at 18s 


normal length of stay on YTS - 
currently one year. 

The review made clear that unless 
there weye changes In the eligibility 
rules, there would be only 395,000 
entrants to YTS in 1985/86, compared 
with some 407,000 places on offer in 
1984/85. 


Expanding the scheme to new 
groups would mean a total ol 420 
- 430,000 entrants. 

The urgency of a decision is high- 
lighted by unpublished papers which 
went to the Youth Training Board 
yesterday. They show that tne total 
number of entrants on YTS at Novem- 
ber 2 was only 290,000, or a 63 per cent 
rate of occupancy. Unless there is a 
massive entry after Christmas, the 
scheme looks like heading for a short- 
fall for a second year. 

These latest figures are also likely to 
revive the controversy over Mode B 
provision (places provided by volun- 
tary agencies, workshops and col- 
leges). For although the YTS is now 
strongly angled towards Mode A pro- 
vision (employer-based places) overall 
it has taken only 62 per cent of the 
intake, while Mode BI accounts for67 
per cent and Mode B2 for 69 per cent. 

The Government has announced a 
£5m pilot scheme for training lows 
aimed at over 21 -year-olds who fall 
outside present training provision or 
who cannot afford special training for 
themselves. 


AUT raises I Research councils to review 


contract 

grievances 

Union leaders are to raise problems 
faced by university contract research 
staff when they meet vice chancellors 
today. 

The Association of Universit 


technology centre funds 


The Technical Change Centre, the 
Independent institute set up in 1981 to 


promote research on technology and 
the economy, is under review oy the 
two research councils asked to fund it 


Tirmrirr^B 


la ted at delays in convening a tripartite 
meeting Involving the union, the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals and the research councils. 

The AUT wants to explore with the 
CVCP today how progress can be 
made at national level to improve 
contract researchers’ pay, conditions 


and career prospects. 

The AUT’8 contract research staff 
annual meeting last week ratified 
proposals for a long-term strategy to 
, improve the situation and backed a call 
from its committee for demonstrative 
action unless talks at national level 
..begin a reasonable period. 

■ Tne policy document will go to the 
AUTs. winter council hi York next 
month, 'where It is' widely expected to 


SATURDAY 

Back lh the huriy burly of famliy life 
' supervising the changing 'oft he chil- 
dren s library books and obeying a 
>■ crazy. impulse to inquire about the 
adult : education programme, as 


consumer - 



• beipptovdd. ' 1 v r - - 

]■ ■ Mr Brian 'Sailer, chair of the com- 
mittee, said- that* although an earlier 
version of the document had been 
approved 1 by Sn executive committee 
by only one vote, 1 the divisions within 
the association ovet research staff 
policy were in the past. • 

1 Delegates, to the meeting took the 
view that the consultations over the 
Shape pf thd universities in the 1990s 
and concert over . the erosion of Bri- - 
tofii’s research base provided a Unique 
opportunity for Implementing a'?co- • 
gem^career structure,’ 1 
..There me .about 11,000. contract 
respateh staff In the universities. 1 ' k 

y* i' ! h' V ' "I' ' 

Cancer research 


for a second five-year term. 

Hie Science and Engineering and 
Economic and Sodal Research Coun- 
cils have each appointed five members 
to a review group. The centre was set 
up for a notional lOyears. with backing 
guaranteed for the first five by the two 
councils and the Leverhuime Trust, 
Continued binding from the coun- 
cils, which now contribute around 
£100,000 a year each, depends on the 
outcome or the review, and subse- 
quent ministerial approval. The 
Leverhuime Trust is not expected to 
contribute after 1985/86. 

The councils are likely to renew 
their backing for the centre, which has 
heavyweight backing from a board of 
governors including Sir Geoffrey 
Allen, former chairman of the SERC, 
Sir Rpx Richards, Lofd Swann and Sir 
. U, ,o IK next . AWr.HUcfogtc^ Blit the review 
Ie(y expected to wl . U bc Poking closely at the 

' • F 1 sectors of research the TCC develops 


from Its wide portfolio in Industrial 
research • and development studies, 


information technology policy, uni- 
versity-industry relations and studies 
of research council Initiatives. 

Sonic officials of both councils, and 
in the Department of Trade and Indus- 
try, another important potential cus- 
tomer, feel the centre has made lew 
impact than its original backers hopco, 
and needs to work to develop a higher 
public profile in a few specific areas. 

The ESRC nominees on the rcric* 

group arc: Professor Griffith J^wras, 

a member of the council, Profess" 
Alan Mercer, chairman of the 
industry and employment romraitire, 
Mr Roger Kendrick, managing direc- 
tor of British Underwater Engineer- 
ing, Professor Andrew Pettigrew. ^ 
Mrs Cathy Cunningham, depuj 
secretary of the council. 

They will be Joined from the SER 
side by Dr Ashley CalteraJI, council 
secretaiy, Dr Geoffrey Findlay bo® 
the SERC central office, Dr Cottn 
Quinn of Shell research, Dr JJJJ 

M^" 0 rS d s «o?^ 

The group will choose a chairman 
among their number, and report esny 
in the new year. 


Compromise on MSC switch 

Metropolitan Au- details of a proposed joint review 
* ^ week bowed to the inevft- group on arrangemen ts for sribscqu^ 

agr ¥ sd , to 'compromise over years before agreeing to take part; _ 
the transfer of a large chunk of further deal effectively delays the change* iw 


Jh e .Association of Metropolitan Au- 
t *Jonties last week bowed to the inevit- 
able and agreed to 'compromise over 
the transfer of a farm chunk Of further 
education to. the Manpower Services 
Commission. 1 ■>;, , : 

1 •• association’s education comrait- 
tee approved a temporary, deaf under 
education authority 

S1.K 1 £? ck; the sum 

that has be^n removed froiqita 1985/86 
rate, support grant in anticipation of 
the takeover. r 

■ Biit .the committee ^iterated Its 
jotal opiporition^ '.to the ,• Govern- 
> PlWy to.^t^cohtroJ of a 
i quarter of. work-related Don-advanced 
courses and , Instated on seeing ••the 


•The metropolitan education 
itics have expressed un *{rX 
opposition to the Govemmem * 
system Of travel grants for 
Attheir annual meedMinMso^ 
ter at the weekend, both Conserve. ( 
and Labour members voted 
motlon deploring the Govern^, 
decision to change from a system 
on -individual! ciainw^o id 
allowance ajnd demanding a reWin 
the old arrangements. 
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Science research gets extra boost 


by Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent 


Apart from restoration of the levy, 
the MRC and the SERC can expect to 
receive most of the additional £8m. 
with the lion’s share going to the 


hwe boost for science, will go towards bfcKC. Hie council will argue that it 

tf^etbening research. has accumulated a further £2m short- 
er Keith Joseph, Secretary of State fall in international subscription costs 

.1 Crtiatinn nni/1 an nr tka r-irvtirwl 1 ** _ * _ 


SFRr Wrr,n^i .> g ng t0 u the s * eme bud $ et hflS been boosted by 
hfc^‘,3? . L W1 u flr k Ue tl ? at 11 £21m over the last two years, a con- 
S accumulated a further Cm short- siderable achievement for the ABRC 


to Education and Science said in the as the pound's position on currency 
JLe of Commons on Monday that markets weakened this year. This is on 
[Jjyjj would be added to the £90m top of £8m allocated to the council 
oHWisity equipment grant, to be used last year. 

ht i University Grants Committee The SERC also needs money for its 
jdrane to improve selected research new initiative in application of compu- 
ontres. Much of the £l4m added to ters to manufacturing engineering, 
ibesclcnces is likely to find its way into which has already begun. And all the 
uajvertity research grants. councils have identified unfunded 

He research councils' science vote "alpha” grants for university resear- 
fof 1985/86 is increased from £573m to 

1587 m, with £6m earmarked for re- Unr/atlfc ini 

jtmeturina costs. The remaining £8m J7HXrTl]|S IAU 

nil be allocated to new priorities 

(elected by the Advisory Board for the by David j obbins 

Research Councils. 

SSSSS SS 333 S 3 


chers as a leading priority, a concern 
shared on the advisory board. 

The new allocation means that the 
science budget has been boosted by 
£21m over the last two years, a con- 
siderable achievement for the ABRC 
in the current public expenditure cli- 
mate. 

However, the extra money is unlike- 
ly to slow down the SERC's moves 
toward greater selectivity, or take the 
heat out of the current inquiry into 
British membership of the CERN 
laboratory in Geneva. The councils 
still feel a need to free larger sums of 
money for redeployment in support of 
new initiatives. 


The advisory council's total bids in 
last year's public expenditure round, 
the sum or their selection from re- 
search council warns, came to £22m for 
1984/85, £33m for 1985/86 and £43m 
for 1986/87. And the gap between the 
research councils' aspirations and 
the science vote increase will be in- 
creased by under-indexation of salary 
costs and pension payments. 

The DES estimate of the budget 
increases assumes salary rises of three 
per cent a year, but academic salaries 
are rising more steeply. This costs the 
research councils several million 
pounds a year for research staff in 
universities paid on academic scales. 


Parents take on student burden 


reMTDtfuring in the Agriculture and 
Food and Natural Environment re- 
jurdi councils through a levy on the 
tmdgeU of the Science and Engineer- 
« and Medical research councils. 
Tfiiimeasure, bitterly contested by the 
cootsibutinfl councils, is now un- 


tcirtribuhng 

necessary. 
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Shock to 
take over 
at CVCP 

Mrhfaudcc Shock, vice chancellor of 
master University, is to succeed 
Flowers as chairman of the 
toamitjee of Vice Chancellors and 
^pat* In July 1985. 

Mr Shock has been chairman of the 
Authorities Panel since 
go aod a CVCP vice chairman since 
He obs been vice chancellor of 
Reiter since 1977. Before that he 

^Sf/ g 'f,''c5^;3 poli,i ”' ,t 

on the move is Mr John 
under secretary at the 
apartment of Education and Scien- 


by David Jobbins 

By reintroducing payment of tuition 
fees for some home students with 
richer parents, ministers are con- 
tinuing a trend to shift the burden 
from the state to parents, and from 
the less-well-off to the better-off. 

Ministers have decided to move on 
three fronts for the 1985/86 academic 
year. First they have abolished the 
minimum award paid to all home 
students Irrespective of parental in- 
come. This was halved to £205 this 
year and Its abolition, which affects 
between 40,000 and 50,000 students 
will remove £8m from the student 
support system. 

The remainder of the £3 9m excised 
from the student support budget Is 
made up by steepening the sliding 
scale for parental contributions, and 
by Introducing tuition fees for pa- 
rents with a residual income above 
£18,000. 

It Is the second year in succession 
that the rates have been changed to 
hit the better off. In 1983/84 there 
were three bands starting with a 
contribution of £1 in every seven for 
the lowest, £1 in every eight for the 
intermediate and £1 In every 13 for 
the higher earners. For the current 
academic year this was simplified, 
with a rate of £1 In every seVcn betow 
a residual Income of £9,700 in every 
six above. 


Proposed parental contributions tor 1 9B6/B6 


Residual income 

Students affected 

Present 

New 

Increase 

‘ £22,000+ 

53,000 

£1,680 

£2,405 

£725 

£20,000-222,000 

11,000 

£1,680 

£2,405 

£725 

£10,000-220,000 

16,000 

£1,617 

£2,024 

£407 

£18, 000-218,000 

25,000 

£1,263 

£1,624 

£241 

£14, 000-216,000 

35,000 

£1.036 

£1,074 

£36 

£6,100 

— ' 

£01 

£20 

—£71 


The effects were criticized by a 
number of Conservative backben- 
chers, who felt they would bear too 
harshly on middle-income families. 
But ministers see no evidence that the 
steeper contribution expected of 
higher income families is acting as a 
deterrent to entry to higher educa- 
tion, and have decided to continue 
the shift next year. 

There has as yet been no announce- 
ment on whet happens to students 
who have been receiving the mini- 
mum award not because of their 
parents' assessed wealth but because 
they cannot or wiO not complete the 
assessment form. The National Un- 
ion of Students estimates that of the 
40,000 plus receiving the minimum 
award, 4,000 faU Into this category. 

They will now have to meet not 
only their frill living costs but yearly 
tuition fees, currently £520. The full 
effect of this will not be felt until 
residual income exceeds £22,000 a 
year, when parents wtU theoretically 
have to meet an extra £725 a year. 
The burden will be harsher for those 


HMI ‘ignored cash problem’ 


A polytechnic director this week ac- 
cused Her Majesty’s Inspectorate of 
falling to acknowledge the link be- 
tween shortcomings in a social work 
course and inadequate resources. 

Mr Eric Robinson, director of Lan- 


the CQSW course has a number of 
serious weaknesses in its plonning and 
execution, there is clear evidence that 
staff are aware of the problems and are 
willing to tackle them. The staff have 
much useful experience upon which to 
draw and this will help in the resolution 
of present difficulties." 

Mr Robinson said the report, which 

r contained both favourable and un- 

generally fair comment . favourable comment, was being care- 

The report’s most serious criticism is fujiy considered, 
that coordination and coherence with* “it j 9 wall known that the staffing 
in the course is being inhibited because levels recommended by the Depart- 
teaching staff are extensively commit- ment 0 f Education and Science are 
ted to a wide range of other courses considered by most people in sodal 
within the polytechnic. This had not wor |< education to l>e inadequate, 
allowed a strong course team identity students and staff on the course com- 
to develop and prevented full discus- p^ain that the polytechnic authorities 
sion and resolution of course planning have allocated a less than fair share of 
problems. resources for the course, and this is 

But the report concedes: “Although under consideration.” 

Oxbridge held up as a 
model of planned quality 

have been held up ^ Her MajMiy s ^ warne d colleges that 

ned courses. . ■ llj a j gw should be selected on the 

Speaking to the Association of basis of their abilities to benefit from 

-Voluntary Colleges last week, Mrs education. This included 

Pauline Perry, second chance students, 

teacher training, said that quality in ,^n ought toje more than 
higher education was about what cnou gb students to fill every : institu* 

academic, intellectual abilities anti ti0 n. I don’t believe we are getting aU 

practical skill! students had acquired at o{ 11 per cent of bright young 

the end of tbeir studies. A major pe D p] e) some get lost on the way. We 

ingredient in achieving this quality was not t0 say that because we start 

a well planned course. - with a student with a D or E grade we 

“Not very long ago I believed that all aresatisfled with a mediocre degree, 

great oouratft yon ^Sh^added that after students had 


t> wJ} eld if he P<Ht for four years, is 
‘he director of establish- 
■gs in the New Year. 

there will be Ms Deirdre 
avTu! f0 5®«ly an assistant secret- 
wt* ■ University Grants Com- 

jfkjtorcipson will be succeeded by 
Ba'Wf director of establish- 


S P/fl e '^rttary 4o"'lhe- . 

1973/74 ^° r ®d uca, *9 n a* 11 * 

g«ner,. the former 
WS Economic and Social 

‘pJSST” 1 ’ ,8 to be ' 

f weretary-gener- 

»^d& 8 - baBd Eu,ope “' 

i& a fellow nf Ilia Pnliav 


• opeaiujig w — v — 

-Voluntary Colleges Jast we ^* ^ 
Pauline W ■enta Z 


teacher j 

higher education was about what 
academic, to tcUectuai abilities end 
practical skills students had acquired at 
the end of tbeir studies. A major 
ingredient in achieving this quality was 
a well planned course. 
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with more than one child in higher 
education. 

Steep Increases In contributions 
start as low os £14,000 a year, when 
the amount parents ore expected to 
pay towards maintenance rises from 
£950 to £1,074, an Increase of 1124. 
Tuition fees begin to make an impact 
from £18,000 upwards when the- 
contribution rises from £1,617 to 
£2,024, a rise of £407. 

There is bound io be pressure from 
Conservative backbenchers a9 well as 
others at least for transitional 
arrangements, particularly for those 
whose parents refuse assessment. 

The NUS believes that the decision 
is the thin end of a wedge and brings 
market forces firmly Into higher 
education, with the prospect of rail- 
cost fees for home students, differen- 
tials between arts and science and 
between Institutions. 

Beneficiaries from the changes are 
parents of an estimated 10,000 stu- 
dents who are lifted out of the 
contributions net by the increase in 
the earnings threshold.. 

Leeds Poly lifts 
degree suspension 

Leeds Polytechnic has lifted n suspen- 
sion on all degrees awarded in Us fine 
arts department after an internal ln- 

S iuiry into appeals by 14 out of the 37 
inafiBts into their degree results. 

The investigation found no evidence 
to support suggestions of '‘social mis- 
conduct” between staff and students. 
The 14 refused to cooperate with the 
inquiry. Polytechnic director Dr Pot- 
trick Nutigcn6, who was one of the 
three members of the working group, 
said no evidence had been found of 
sexual barrassment or other miscon- 
duct. 

The students' union, which has been 
acting on behalf of some of the stu- 
dents, supported Dr Nuttgens' angry 
reaction, to newspaper stones suggest- 
ing sexual misconduct. 


New exam 
‘could extend 
degree time’ 

by Patricia Santinelii 

Polytechnic directors expressed fears 
this week that the introduction of 
Advanced Supplementary { AS) levels 
could have important implications for 
the pattern Bnd resourcing of higher 
education by lengthening the study 
period for honours degree. 

The Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics says in its response to the 
Government proposals on AS levels - 
worth roughly half an A level - that 
this could result from the attempt to 
simultaneously broaden the sixth form 
curriculum and maintain and improve 
standards in traditional specialisms 
within the same timescale. 

"Not only could this increase the 
strain on students, but it could have 
significant implications for the pattern 
and resourcing of higher education and 
encourage a move towards the models 
familiar elsewhere in western Europe, 
where the time taken to achieve hon- 
ours standard is generally longer," the 
CDP says. 

It also points out that although arts 
and social science students could be- 
nefit from studying, say, a mathe- 
matics AS level without a detrimental 
effect on their A level studies, this 
would not be the case for electrical/ 
electronic engineering/biochemistry 
students. These could cope with three 
A levels but no more and it was not 
obvious what could be sacrificed to 
accommodate an AS level. 

The CDP says that it is questionable 
whether effective AS programmes can 
be developed at a time when severe 
reductions in resources have already 
placed many school and colleges in 
great difficulties. 

“We are concerned that if institu- 
tions of higher education were to give 

( •reference to applicants with AS 
evels. students from establishments 
which because of resources constraints 
are unable to mount many or any AS 
level courses may find themselves 


seriously disadvantaged. We hope that 
appropriate funding will be forth- 
coming." the committee says. 


The CDP is also worried about the 
fact that the proposals do not acknow- 
ledge the entry requirements for the 
full range of advanced further educa- 
tion courses offered by polytechnics. It 
says it remains to be seen whether AS 
subjects would meet entry require- 
ments for courses validated oy the 
Business and Technician Education 
Council. The committee hopes, too, 
that if AS levels arc introduced, they 
will be developed in further education 
colleges as well as schools. 

The committee adds that very care- 
ful consideration will be needed to 
ensure that modifications to entry 
criteria do not result in injustices. It 
says that general entry requirements 
are likely to be more easily modified 
than those of individual teaching 
departments, where a natural inclin- 
ation may persist to favour applicants 
with subject qualifications which are 
especially relevant to a specific course. 


In September 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement 

published a 4-page analysis of the joint statement 
from the University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body regarding the basis for 
considering the present and future role of higher 
education in our society. 

Copies are available at 30p each*. 

Please make your cheques/postal orders payable to 
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Strategy threat 
angers physicists 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Members of the high-level committee 
examining Britain 5 contribution to 
particle physics, and the physicists 
themselves, are angry at the Science 
and Engineering Research Council's 
apparent threat to preempt the the 
committee's findings in its own 
strategy review. 

The committee, appointed by the 
Department of Education and Science 
and chaired by Sir John Kendrew, is 
due to pronounce on Britain's future in 
high energy physics research, includ- 
ing our membership of the European 
Nuclear Research Centre (CERN) in 
Geneva by next spring. 

However, Professor John Kingman, 
the SERC's chairman, indicated re- 
cently that the council would have to 
come to its own view about particle 
physics if Kcndrew did not report by 
February. And he is understood to 
have told the council's particle physics 
committee that the SERC's financial 
position is so bad it may have to puli 
out of CERN anyway, regardless of 
Kcndrcw’s findings. 

The council's nuclear physics board 
Is alarmed at the timescale set for the 
strategy review, which calls for a 
complete recasting of the council's 
priorities, and gave the SERC's secret- 
ary Dr Ashley Catterall a hostile 
reception when he outlined the shape 
of the review at a recent board 
meeting. 

Professor John Dowell, chairman of 
the partjele physics committee which 
answers to the nuclear physics board, 
said it was very difficult to comprehend 
the council's behaviour. He felt the 
thinking behind the SERC review was 
completely wrong, and showed a lack, 
of understanding of the long-term 
commitments binding the council. 
“You can't have random changes of 
plan at the whim of a few people sitting 
round a table", he said. 

Professor Dowell, who also chairs 
an ad hoc committee coordinating the 
particle physics community’s submis- 
sions to the Renfrew group, was also 
angered by a paper submitted from the 


Confederation of British Industry call- 
ing for a reduction of British support 
for high energy physics. 

The CB1 paper falls short of recom- 
mending withdrawal from CERN out- 
right. but it suggests “the UK is no 
longer in the league of rich countries 
which alone can play a major part in 
the support of such expensive pure 
science . More generally, (he paper 
argues that there is no necessary 
relation between British scientific dis- 
coveries and development of British 
technology , and says undue concentra- 
tion on basic research could damage 
national technology by diverting the 
best technical manpower. 

Professor Dowell said the paper was 
"obviously written by clowns", who 
believed basic science was irrelevant to 
anything except keeping people busy 
in universities. His own group wifi 
submit four papers to the Kendrew 
group. Two already sent in cover the 
general rale of the UK in particle 
physics and, ambitiously, the need for 
additional funds to ensure best British 
use of existing or planned particle 
accelerators. 

The committee has also received 
submissions from many individual 
physicists, including strong letters of 
support for continued British mem 
hip 

and Sheldon Glashow, joint Nobel 



Glasgow University students have discovered the 
remains of a 200 million year old reptile. The fossil 
of an Ichthysaur, a dolphin-like sea creature, was 
discovered by final year students on a field trip last 
month to Robin Hood Bay on the Yorkshire coast. 

One student, Mr Andrew Mclnally, was ham- 


mering open rocks on the cliff face when he 
uncovered part of the ichthysaur Jaw, complete 
with teeth. It Is rare to find even Isolated fragments 
of the creatures, but the students seem to have 
recovered an almost complete skeleton, around a 
metre long. The specimen is now being pieced 
together at Glasgow. 


irize-winners and Professor Jack 


bership of CERN from Abdus Sal am 
ai 

Sand weiss of Yale University, chair- 
man of the US High Energy Physics 
Advisoiy Panel. 

The Kendrew group is now moving 
into the second phase of its inquiry and 
wilt soon have a round of meetings 
with the heads of research councils to 
discuss the trickiest part of its terms of 
reference - the alternative uses of the 
£50m a year Britain now spends on 
high energy particle physics research. 
This is tantamount to asking the com- 
mittee to play the role of the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils, 
which advises the DES on the division 
of the science budget. So far, there Is 
little indication the Kendrew group 
will do more than rehearse the new 
bids ift the "forward looks" •'produced 
by the individual councils. 


Efficiency study warning 


University , white collar workers have 
been warned by their union that effi- 
ciency and Work study exercises may 
be an attempt to prepare the ground 
for privatization. 

Mr John Daly, general secretary of 
the National and Local Government 
Officers Association, has told univer- 
sity branch- secretaries: "Branches- 
should always view such pioposnls as a 
potential move towards privatization." 

Nalga leaders are still deeply suspi- 
cious of the Jarratt efficiency study and 
are due to meet Sir Alex shortly to 
discuss their fears once more. 

The union has been told of an 


“increasing" number of universities 
which, members say, are attempting to 
contract out campus services such as 
catering, computing, and cleaning. It 
believes that the Jarratt inquiry may 
accelerate this process. 

As a first step, branches are pcing 
advised to seek firm assurances that no 
work currently done by university 
employees will be passed to any out- 
side contractor. The union's national 
universities committee believes that 
contracting out campus services will 
lead to poorer quality, loss of effective 
control of standards of service, lost 
jobs and poorer pay and conditions. 


Councillors 
in plea for 
Leith college 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

A deputation of politicians from 
Lothian region has urged the Govern- 
ment to retain Leith Nautical College 
as a central institution, making it the 
national centre for Scottish nautical 
education. 

The former Council for Tertiary 
Education had advised the Scottish 
Office to transfer the Edinburgh col- 
lege from central control to Lothian 
region, but the government delayed its 
decision until a joint working party of 
the Scottish Education Department 
and the Convention of Scottish Local 
Authorities had completed a review of 
Scottish nautical education. 

The report concluded (hat there 
should be only one major nautical 
centre, and that it should be Glasgow 
College of Nautical Studies. However, 
at last month’s meeting of COSLA’s 
education committee, the chairman of 
Lothian's education committee, Coun- 
cillor Astrid Huggins, successfully 
argued that-.the-wofklnBparty should 
reconsider whether nauticnf studies' 
should be centred In Edinburgh or 
Glasgow. 

Councillor Huggins, who headed 
the deputation to Mr Allan Stewart, 
Scottish Office minister for industiy 
and education, said there was a strong 
case for retaining the east coast cob 
lege, There was four times more 
tonnage on the Forth than the Clyde, 
and twice as many pilots. 

Lothian's education committee had 
not considered the issue of Leith being 
transferred to the regional council, 
said Councillor Huggins. 

Mr Stewart told the delegation, 
which included Tory MP Lord James 
Doualas-Harailton and Labour MPs 
Dr Gavin Strang and Mr John Home 
Robertson, that although the govern- 
ment is waiting for the new working 
party report, expected early next 
month-, the decision on Leith's future 
would be a ministerial one. 


New group set up to 
look at library skills 


A new transbinary group to study the 
teaching of librananship skills in uni- 
versities, polytechnics and colleges in 
the wake of the information tech- 
nology revolution, is to be set up by the 
University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body. 

The group, which will become the 
third in a series after studies of agri- 
cultural and architectural education. 


will look at the supply of and demand 
for librarians, and the changing role of 
the job from assiduous Keeper of 


books to technology wizard. 

At present there are 17 schools of 
librananship. Six are at the universities 
of Queen's, Belfast: Strathclyde; 


Loughborough; Sheffield; City and 
University College London (the last 
three offering only postgraduate 
courses) and seven at Birmingham, 
Brighton, Leeds, Liverpool, North 


London, Manchester, and Newcastle 
polytechnics. There are also courses at 


the College of Librananship, Univer- 
sity of Wales, Aberystwyth, Robert 
Gordon Institute at Technology in 
Aberdeen and Loughborough Tech- 


nical College. 

In 1983, more than 1,000 students 
began new courses, including 551 
undergraduates taking three or four- 
year courses, 553 postgaduotes and 115 
doing part-time or diploma courses. 

The UGC and the NAB are still 
discussing the terms of reference and 
no chairman has been selected. But 
already the Library Association, which 
validates all courses In the field, has 


written asking to be kept in the picture, 
and the Standing Conference of 
National and University Ubraries this 
week made clear its strong interest in 
the inquiry. 

A key issue will be to investigate 
how a librarian’s job has diversified. 
While traditional skills of selecting and 
cataloguing books are still required, 
new skills in purchasing and installing 
new technology information systems 
are now much more important. 

According to the association, de- 
mand for librarians overall is on the 
increase, with a variety of new oppor- 
tunities for example in local radio, 
local advice units, and information 
consultancy. But traditional jobs in 
university and college libraries have 
shrunk because of expenditure cuts. 

The association is preparing its own 
new supply and demand figures for 
librarian posts. Its view has changed 
since the 1977 Barnes report led to a 
fait in places on professional courses. 
In 1976/77 220 students were on pro- 
fessional courses and 660 on under- 

S militate degree courses. By 1982/3 
icrc wore less than 550 on degree 
courses and none on professional 
courses. 

The new image of librariansliip was 
enhanced last week by the announce- 
ment of a three-year £137,000 grant 
from the British Library research and 
development department to set up a 
library technology centre based st 
Central London Polytechnic. 


Natfhe saves seats for women 


The college lecturers' union has surpri- 
singly joined the tiny band of unions 
with reserved places for women on 
their executives. Delegates to the 
national council of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers In Further and 



t found the ministerial contribution 
to our higher education debate 
profoundly depressing.- The only 
consolation was that virtually every 
other Speaker from both sides of the 
House was critical of the Govern- 
ment’s policies. The Government 
should! have, received very clear 
messages that the House Is deeply 
anxious about the fotnte of higher . 
education "and .about Ithe Govern- V 
ment’s; handling QC.lroyek- thi.pwt 

Gfteen Paper ifTera.Htite riifre; than : • 
frrjhdr i^trenchiiient.ftttirfn be in . 
fora rough ride. ' 

Keith Joseph began his rambling 
speech by etv^haslzihg ♦‘(he large 
amounts of taxpayers* money ln- 
virivedY asking vhosr fthe large 
scale resources currently IhVested 
fo . Wafer: 'education '• are i 'best- de- • v 
ployed’*, recognizing that “the flays 
of relatively easy public funding are -| 
over for a loha time”, and warding , ■ 
Institutions ‘to Inch towards Va 
larger contribution to their funds.; 
fropi thb private sector”., He ended 1 
his. speech by emphasizing “the 
importance that the Government 
attach to increasing the financing of : . 
Institutions from the public' sector, 
asserting ag^ip that ,“we taujti use 





and the pennies 


available resources in tie" most 
ppMfoeuye way” andjpst In case We 
hadn’t got the point, repeating |t 
jet again, “we must make d~“ 
n^aftheverylargertiniflo.^ 
available from thi taspayer”. 

•- If h *s speech had been laced with : 

- tf.fuhilar. number of extirrasioiiB m 
stressing the overwhelming import 
: wicefof .higher : educatiori to the 
Ititure of the counfry and td the 
■ Guvterbii^t’s i determlnutlOnr to 
seek td ensure that -Its contribution 
to’ the economic apt* social life of the 
C»«ntyand thepCmnalfulfllnient 
edits citizeiuwould.be maintained \ 
r id tohanceddespheall tbediffleu- 
*> Ihef > iheri aofoe orus might haVelcft 
with our anxieties a little more 
rtUeyed, than before the debate. 
^BuLofwur^iHlfiaUaqu^tioui 

at, p^tfcalwill and ' priorities, If; : 
tAib had! been Michael Hesdtine 
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: talking about ihq armed services or 
■ /Leon; Britten ■, talking.. about, the 
police service; the message would 
; haye been v^try different. Even with , . 

■finite resources the commitment 

would have been there. By one 
2?*®*“' or spotber the strength of 
tB® Sttvjce would have been main- 
queafora really to, what 
is the Government's degree of com- 
mitment? 

: ■ The debase about student mim- 
; bem should not take plate fa the 
r ******* neutral Context of RoEs 99 
, A* **“ UnWewlly Grants , 

Committee and theNationai Advfe- 

SSLvhS i** *«!••• 

Initiatives and the prtrentry stage . 
" “f ri^HseS lo , foe soctel ' imd 
economic dimale «t» 

fluesfom pf jfoje?; ‘ 


ttyes should be to stimulate de- 
mand. Instead, the Government 
• introduces new Initiatives In the 
race of - persistent and Increasing 
poUUcaUy embarnijtthtg high levels 
m unemployment among young 
people, then crosses Jte Angers and 
nt^a it can get away with variant 

Andrew, Bennett, reminded the 
House that It Was Mrs Thatcher 
gWj ****** ***« was Secretary of 
"tete. f°r ■ Education and Science, 
.who had r-~ *- • * - ’ 

- rate of 22 


■ 12 per cent or opr 18-ye, 

olds, or 750,000 students in higher 
. education In the 1980s, Instead we 
'SSPJfkJlBl M per cent or 
; ^"teWofRoE 100, 

& MWjtomng; Infoe context 
ofr the country’s foture it Is .*• 

und lost hmw^K js j^st as much the 


union officials, who had anticipated s 
defeat, but for women who have been 
campaigning for the change. Last week 
it seemed likely that the rule change! 
needed would fail but the votes of a 
couple of smaller regions swayed the 
result. 

A few unions already have reserved 
seats but they are a tiny minority witn 
the TUC. 

crumbling foundations of our hi- 
ture as Is the crumbling physical 
infrastructure that all the OpP°“: 
tion parties, the Confederation 01 
British Industry and a wide spec- 
trum of others want the Govern- 
ment to Invest In. . 

That isn’t to say, of course, 
there should or could be iniijni* 
resources to spend on education. 
We clearly have to get every penny- 
worth of value from every P° UIM1 
we spend. We also have to get eveij 
pound we can lay our hands w 
Prom private as well 
sources, It would help to do bow 
these things If Government lookea 
upon the product of our hlgnw 
- education institutions more as gw® 
rather than as slightly tarnished 
brass. This might encourage taw 
Involved In higher education to 
consider radical and possibly un- 
comfortable changes to increase 
. productivity and to tjd so for tw 
sake of education and their 

dents. It might also encourage sptm 

more of the potential sources 
private hinds to cough up* !■.. 

•: Ian ‘Wriggleswo ttn 

• The author is Social Dtmoctofic 
for Stockton Sotftk, 
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The myth of tenure by law professor 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

/Ua demic tenure may well be a myth. 
Sinato Professor David M. Wal- 
Yer of the private law department at 
Glasgow University. _ 
professor Walker, writing in the 
ntaiity's newsletter, says that an 
mitigation into the general position 
under Scots law "suggests that the 
foundation for the belief in tenure is 
<tre shaky.” 

tlij undermines opposition to the 


proposed abolition of tenure, he points 
out, but he argues that statutory 
provision “coulcf be beneficial if ft 
clarified the situation, and it might 
even protect individuals better than 
the common law or the existing general 
employment protection legislation." 

Under common law, says Professor 
Walker, it seems that professors had 
tenure advitam autculpam (for life or 
until fault) since they were deemed to 
hold public office. However, parish 
school-teachers, who held a similar 
position, lost this status last century, 


and he concludes that ad vitum aut 
culpam “has probably now dis- 
appeared in all cases." 

It seems fairly certain that under 
common law, all other academic and 
academic-related staff have never had 
similar security of tenure, says Profes- 
sor Walker. 

And he stresses that nothing in 
modern legislation seems to support 
the view that academics are immune 
from dismissal short of retirement age. 
Indeed, he says that probably the only 
category of people who enjoy tenure 


Winter forecasting 
proposal gets 
a cool reception 

by David Jobbins 

^enlists at Herlot-Watt University are disappointed 
rib (he slow progress in turning their weather-recording 
mjccl in (he Cairngorms Into a widely available winter 
feutlng service for skiers, climbers and bill-walkers. 

The university's physics department has been collect- 
ioj data from an automatic weather station on the 
4,W0-|tiua feet summit of Calm Gorm since 1976, and the 
nrrent version has been In operation throngh six 
nb-ardlc winters. 

Tragically the effect of the extreme conditions on Cairn 
Gorm (temperatures as low as minus 15.5 degrees 
centigrade and wind strengths of up to 148 mph have 
Ina recorded) were brought home to the university Inst 
jar when three of its students died In a blizzard. 

The Instruments emerge from the station automat!- 
<dy far three minutes every half hour in order to prevent 
frig from continual exposure, and the data Is trnnsmll- 
bd lo the Glasgow Weather Centre as well ns to the 
nherrily. A readout Is also available locally, but the 
xkatlsts are concerned that the data could be used to 
imide a widely accessible forecast for hill users. 

After a meeting convened by Herlot-Watt's principnl. 
Dr Tom Johnston, It emerged Ihnt British Telecom was lo 
provide communication services probably via a special- 
bd weather line, while the Metcrological Office and the 
Glasgow Weather Ceulre were prepared to provide the 
focaiti. 

The problem has been to define the service required 
nd convince British Telecom of the evidence of demand, 
frotasor Desmond .Smith, professor of physics at 
Herlot-Watt, said: “Presently no hody is willing to accept 
jyonslblllty for defining what Is needed and asking for 

Although admitting to “a llfflc disappointment” nt the 
Hjrome of -the meeting, Professor Smith snld that a 
%fldon would conic If a consumer group was set up lo 
ropest and coordinate the pressure for the proposal. 

The automatic weather slut ion on Cairn Gorm 



Praise for enthusiastic prison staff 


Maggie Richards 

,fle education dcpnrtment at 
^Chester Prison have received a 


CT report on their activities from 
1 • Inspectors, 
in its findings, published this week, 
*“spcctorate says the full-time staff 
ft blend of expertise, experi- 
. SL aiK * enthusiasm which bring 

®5'i ? nd vita,ft y ,o mucf > 

report points out, however, that 
tow? tl £ aa l P rov i®l°n at Manches- 
Vu!5. 0 ®. e . set against the prison’s 
tJHMorigms and its current func- 
n S for convicted adults, 
£^dv? ner ?> and as a remand 

Kdttia *° r *^ 0Se awa * t * l1 B ,r ‘ a * or 


Despite expansion of the adult 
education service within the prison, 
the report expresses concern over 
some ‘‘disquieting features". As less 
than 20 per cent of adult inmates 
attend classes, urgent consideration 
should be given to increasing the 
amount of cell tuition, it recommends. 

Greater priority should be given to 
those adult prisoners requiring tuition 
in basic skills - at present only 2 per 
cent arc being taught. 

"It is, however, to the credit of the 
education department staff that a real 
effort has been made to include within 
the curriculum an opportunity for 
reflection and discussion of issues of 
human concern and conflict.. It is 
suggested that if imprisonment is con- 


cerned with change as well as contain- 
ment, such teaching approaches de- 
serve further thought, experiment and 
encouragement," the report adds. 

Young offenders with sentences of 
more than 18 months need a more 
challenging educational programme. 
The inspectors are also critical of 
library provision. They complain it is 
housed in poor accommodation, has 
an unsatisfactory stock of reference 
and non-fiction books, and imposes 
unreasonable borrowing restrictions. 

Report by HM Inspectors on Education 
Department, HM Prison, Manchester. 
Available from: DES, Publications 
Despatch Centre, Honeypoi .Lane, 
St an more, Middlesex HA7 1AZ. 


arc registered dock workers under a 
1946 act. 

It is both "logically and legully 
fallacious", says Professor Walker, to 
argue that because there seem to be no 
instances of academics being dismissed 
except for misconduct, there cannot be 
dismissal without misconduct. It nay 
simply be that the question has not 
arisen. 

“Nor is it of any validity to contend 
that most people have hitherto 
thought, or believed, that academics 
did.or do have 'tenure."' he warns. 


SERC backs , 
selective I 

funding plan 

by Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent I 

Professor John Kingman, chairman of 
the Science and Engineering Research 
Council, last week threw the council's 
weight firmly behind the University 
Grants Committee's plans lo make its 
research support more selective. 

Speaking at a press conference to 
mark publication of the SERC's latest 
annual report, he said scientists faced a 
turning point in support of research in 
universities. The UGC block grant 
could no longer be used for blanket 
support. u We\e always pretended all 
departments are the same { but it's 
clear some make more contribution to 
research," he said. 

He believed that in drawing up its 
new plan the UGC would need to call 
on the peer review committees of the 
reseach councils and stressed that the 
SERC stood ready to help. The SERC 
has already taken on a key role in 
initial selection of "new bloodT" posts in 
universities, for consideration by the 
UGC. But Professor Klngsman said 
the committee and the councils should 
not become too close lest there be an 
ossification in decision-making. 

The degree of selection already 
applied by the SERC in its scrutiny of 
grant applications is shown by figures 
quoted in the annual report for the 
biological sciences committee of the 
council's science board. Of 230 uni- 
versity departments with grants from 
the committee, 35 receive half the 
funds, and around a quarter of the 
council's biology funds go to 7 per cent 
of man! holders. 

The SERC also hopes that research 
plans drawn up by individual universi- 
ties nt the UGCs behest will help the 
council’s strntegic review of the pat- 
tern of its support across all disciplines, 
announced last month. But Professor 
Kingman emphasized that the basic 
strategic decisions must be taken 
quickly. There was no point in setting 


mm 


Correcting 
a failure 
of identity 

Some people in polytechnics- though 
not very many - will be astounded at 
the findings of the MORI poll 
published in The THES on October 2 
radicating that there are more people 
who think that polytechnics do CSEs 
than there arc to think that they 
prepare for doctorates. Yet this Is all 
part of the emerging pattern which 
Indicates the need for a serious 
review of t he system under which the 
polytechnics and other nudor public 
sector higher education colleges 
operate. 

When theMORIpoll can show that 
people believe tliat polytechnics do O 
levels rather than degrees, CSEs 
rather than doctorates, then It Is 
1 clear that there is a failure of Identity. 
When the generality of employers, 


■I riTirTii' Biii i' 


believe that It Is better to go to any 
university than to go to n polytechnic 
then It Is clear that there is a (allure of 
credibility. 

Yet the problem Is not endemic: 
the Technlsches Hocliscbulcs tn Ger; 
many, the icoles polytechniques In 
France and the polytechnic universi- 
ty of Zurich do not lack Identity or 
credibility through not being conven- 
tional universities. It may be argued 
that, in terms of standards, the 
validation system under which 
polytechnics operate provides grea- 
ter protection than Is available to 
such Institutions or to unlvcrsitltles 
but this Is simply no use If It is not 
accepted and recognized, If the cus- 
tomers do not believe it. There 
appears to be six main reasons why 
the problem of Identity and credlbll- 
. lty arises. 

• Polytechnics (and similar col- 
leges) may not approve their own 
qualifications and do not award their 
own degrees: they must always 
appear with their L plates. 

• Polytechnics have been under- 
■ resourced relative to the universities. 

. 0 It Is denied that polytechnics are 

places of research and scholarship. 

• The local authorities and lbrther 
education lecturers’ union have 
widely publicized the “fact”, particu- 
larly daring the selting up of the 
National Advisory Body, that 
polytechnics are really oo different 


have disappeared by the time it was 
complete, he said. 

Professor John Cadogan, chairman 
of the science board, answered critics 
of the tight timetable set by the coun- 
cil by pointing out that the strategy 


review nad not come out of the blue. 
The science board already liad a very 
good idea ol the essential areas to 
support, he said. And the many studies 
of indiridual activities over the past 
few years meant the council was no 
ready lo face the big decisions' about 
which areas of science to give up. ■ 


CATE groups start work Merritt supports status move 


* or *he Accreditation of 
tti^-'^ratipn'hBS set up three 


*P0ftmh - — iH-i uu iiiiwv 

EfoMrotopft which Sre. charged 
a* assessing teacher training. 

*kt thiSi SQ,ne Institutions in the 
months. 

nse institutions, which is to 
Kademtr l ‘ le , ^ginning of next 
5SS'S?\ W, S not be published 
^2w? ,llb when C *TE holds Its 


was up by the 
for Education to 
n 8 an< * ncw teacher 
^wpPfrUgabist.pew criteria. 

WTB frngjnally 
■Jsfoy' S Psper Teaching 

I W ’bte ^ red by Dr William 
kfoon*’ ..uropul of the University of 

ftpbt itself Into 
; ^e&3^' t v e “Hal dqtition on the 
each institution can 
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only be taken by the full council - 
because it faces the mammoth task m 
assessing some 85 institutions or 600 
courses over a three to four year 
period. 

It has appointed three conveners. 
Mr Andrew Collier, chief education 
officer of Lancashire; Mr Peter Snape, 
general secretary of the Secondary 
Heads Association and Dr Mary HaJt- 
away, principal of Trinity and AU 
Saints College. 

Each of ine groups wiU base its 
evaluation of individual institutions on 
a range of documentation including 
Her Majesty's Inspectorate reports 
and submissions from institutions, as 
well as on visits. 

“It is hoped that in the initial stages 
there will be several of these, so as to 
ensure that members aref^'h^with 
all aspects of work in institutions, ur 
!. Taylor said. .1 


Mr NeU Merritt, director of Ealing support wholeheartedly the notion of 
n member of the board of local authorities and local commum- 


Mr Neil Merritt, director of Ealing 
College and a member of the board of 
the National Advisory Body, has 
added his voice to those calling for the 
extension of university status to the 

public sector. 

Speaking at his college b degrees 
ceremony lust week, Mr Merntt 
claimed that there was a confusion of 
names for higher education institu- 
tions, “The present situation is a 
mess." he saia. . . • 

“To presume that our existing major 
institutes polytechnics and colleges are 
somehow different and hence may be 
inferior to urn versity. providers is not 
only not true but is 1 unnecessarily 
divisive. We seek a title that aptly 
describes our work. ; 

"There has been talk . of using the 
term local authority university for 
institutions in the maintained sector. 1 
j support that nomenclature because I 


ties having the closest association with 
their institutions of higher education 
he said, adding that the NA3 find the 
Government should act to erode the 
present erroneous. distinction. 

Mr Merritt also expressed deep 
concern at the establishment of a 
clearing house for the polytechnics. 
The development had been promoted 
by the Government without any con- 
sultation with the colleges ana insti- 
tutes, creating an apparent league 
table of providers of higher education, 
he said. 

“Such developments are disgrace- 
ful, promoting as they do apparent 
educational structures which suggest 
that both Government and those who 
provide far the Institutions of higher 
education seek a hierarchical structure 
of institutions.” 


from everybody’s local technical or 
farther education college. 

• Polytechnics have lacked, as b 
shown by (he decision on Ulster 
Polytechnic, and also by the MORI 
poll, that name which, In the UK al 
least, appears to be synonymous Jn 
the public mind with degree and 
lilgher degree awards. 

There are likely to be two spon- 
taneous reactions to thb list of possi- 
ble causes. The first will be that the 
causes do not take Into account the 
fact that, In terms of- the value which 
b addqd to the student by the educa- 
tion which they ' provide, the 
polytechnics are In no wise second to 
tiie universities. However, common 
sense will argue that the added value 
Is of little use to student or employer 
If they Call to recognize it. 

The second reaction will be that 
changes would remove these causes, 
thus' rectifying the problems of 
Identity ana credibility might make 
the polytechnics too like universities. 
But the Insistence on proper terms of 
reference for. Institutions (terms 
which do not presently exist) would 
alleviate that alfflculty while the cost 
to polytechnlcand other public sector 
higher education students of main- 
taining the differential In their status 
relative to the university, students is 
too high for them to pay and too high 
for the system to demand. 

■ A. J. Pointori 

The author is natipnaisecretary of the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers. 
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overseas news 


Shake-up 
in dental 
training 

from John Walshe 

DUBLIN 

Radical changes in dental teaching at 
Trinity College Dublin are striking at 
the ory roots of the dental profession 
anti leading to uttering of "socialist 
thinking" in some quarters. 

II they are successful most Trinity 
dental graduates of the future will 
either be specialists or engaged largely 
in preventative work. The changes 
come about after a crisis which culmin- 
ated in a failure rate in the certifying 
dental examination of more than 50 
per cent. 

Dr Martin Hnbdcil, professor of 
community dentni heal th/pre ventative 
dentistry and gcncraJ practice, said 
that like many other countries that had 
been colonized, Ireland had tried lo 
duplicate the system of the colonial 
power. 

In addition, Irish graduates emi- 
grated to Britain to gain experience or 
lo undergo further training. This im- 
posed patterns more appropriate to 
Britain than to Ireland. 

"Unfortunately the gross domestic 
product of Ireland is about half that of 
Britain and replication of the denial 
educational system is not possible,” he 
said. “Also, there are different pat- 
terns of oral disease, altitudes to oral 
health, income and wealth.” 

One of the most striking differences 
is in children's teeth. Irish children 
have fnr fewer extracted or decayed 
teeth than most of their European 
counterparts, The main reason is the 
high level of fluoridization in Irish 
water. 

At the other end of the age scale, 
adults have fewer teeth - natural or 
false -than British adults. Ireland also 
has one of the highest consumptions of 
sugpr in JSuTQpe. , 

j The ehrrl'culum at the school of 
dental science - part of a teaching 
hospital - was changed with more 
emphasis being placed on preventative 
ana community dental health. 

The school has the backing of 
the World Health Organization which 
has designed Trinity a coordinating 


Education chief quits Reagan cabinet 


centre for similar programmes else” 
where. It also has tne approval of the 
university council and the board of 
Trinity College. 

But there are misgivings. The Irish 
Academy of American graduate Den- 
tal Specialists has expressed concern 
that new graduates Will not have the 
skills necessary to provide a high 
standard of practical dentistry. 

And three senior professors at the 
school lasl year warned the university 
council that the school would gradually 
become submerged in a morass of 
academic mediocrity. 

Professor HobdeU rejects any sug- 
gestion that the changes will be on 
excuse for sloppy work. But he is 
equally adamant about the need for 
change saying "more dental treatment 
in a community does hot necessarily 
mean better oral health - the two are 
not synonymous”. 


from Deborah Kasouf 

n . WASHINGTON 

President Reagan's landslide victory in 
last week's elections may have left the 
substance of United States higher 
education policy unaltered but two 
important changes have followed in 
the leading figures in Washington. Out 
(of his own accord) goes Mr Terrel 
Bell, the education secretary, and into 
the Senate comes Illinois Congress- 
man Mr Paul Simon, a staunch suppor- 
ter of higher education during his 10 
years in the House of Representatives. 

Mr Bell is resigning his position from 
December 31, according to a White 
House spokesman, making him the 
first member of the cabinet to resign 
since the election. 

Mr Bell, who has served as educa- 
tion secretary since 1981 , is reportedly 
planning to return to his home state of 
Utah and will become a professor in 
the education department of the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 

He came to Washington when Presi- 
dent Reagan was vowing to abolish the 
department of education, but the 
secretary, who opposed such a move, 
is credited with not only saving it, but 
with strengthening it during his four 
years in office. 

He set up a National Commission on 
Excellence in Education to examine 
the quality of education in the nation's 
secondary schools and the highly criti- 
cal report which resulted sparked a 
nationwide education reform move- 
ment. 

Just last month another panel of 
educators released a report sponsored 
by the department of education which 



Terrel Bell . . . back to Utah 


was similarly critical of the current 
state of higher education institutions 
and educators had hoped it would 
result in the same kind of nationwide 
reform effort. 

Mr Bell spent a major portion of his 
time in office fighting education 
budget-cutting attempts by the office 
of management and budget, and OMB 
director David Stockman has vowed to 
continue those efforts during President 


Reagan's second term. 

However, Education Department 
officials speculate that Mr Bell merely 
grew tired of the job and wanted to 
return home, satisfied he had made a 
contribution. 

The names of possible successors are 


Paul Simon . . . into the Senate 


already circulating in Washington, in- 
cluding Mr John Silber, president of 
Boston University, and William Ben- 
nett, director of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. 

Mr Bell’s departure is expected to 
result in a scramble for the position by 
conservatives who became increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with his performance 
in the office. 

Mr Simon, chairman of the House 
Postsecondary Education Committee, 
has been a leading opponent of admi- 
nistration efforts to cut education 
funds, and recently received a 100 per 
rant rating on the National Education 
Association's legislative “report card”. 

The congressman’s most recent 


efforts on behalf of education h* 
been in support of college 
for high scUl aud^SS*? 
enler the teaching profffl"*S 
passage of a $50m proS, t t 

Languages Education Act, a m2 
million dollar measure designed to2 
vitalize those instroctionaTareu 1 
both secondary and post-seajSJI 
institutions, ana to set a nation^ MlS 
for training and maintaining an «fe5 
ate supply of scientific and engm3j 
vcreUies Amencnn “Begfi* and 2 

As chairman of the House Pat 
secondary Education Committee, Mi 
Simon has helped to draw national 
attention to a number of problem areas 
in education by initiating hearings ca 
teacher quality, maths and science 

f5 U {; a - ??' fore,gn , study, 

adult illiteracy, and American-SovlS 
education and cultural exchange prac- 
tices. 

Last year he won approval forth* 
Challenge Grant Endowments prog- 
ramme, which provides roatchlw 
federal hinds to help Title ill coHeas 
start endowment programmes. 

This was considered a breakthrough 
for the nation's black colleges, freeing 
them from financial dependency on 
tuition income alone. 

When Mr Simon assumes his Senate 
real in January, educators expect the 
55-yenr-oid former college professor 
to continue his vigorous opposition to 
any further spendings cuts in educa- 
tion. 


Hawke pressed for 
more research cash 


The committee says it decided that 
nil grants would be awarded to pro- 


from Geoff Maslen 

, MELBOURNE 

advantages to researchers, presum- 
ably. are that they can tell their 


advantages to researchers, 

i that they can ..... , MV11 

they were awarded a grand 

(but not how much) and that they go to 
the top of the list next year without 
having to reapply. 

The ARGS committee rated 
another 500 research programme as 
worthy of support but they were not 
awarded a grant either and the resear- 
chers involved will have to reapply 
next year. 1 

At the Melbourne meeting, the 

S sition spokesman on science and 
lology, Dr Harry Edwards, said 
the 


an immediate injection of A$20m to 
support university research. At a pro- 
test meeting at Melbourne University 
several hundred academics voted to 
condemn the Hawke government for 
falling to honour election pledges on 
the financing of research. 

The meetins 


. , was told the universi- 

ties principal funding body, the Au- 
stralian Research Grants Scheme, had 
received requests from university re- 
for * rams totalling 

AMJ.oam. 

Although the ALP had promised to 
increase grants to the scheme by 10 per 
cent a year above inflation, in 1984 it 
j? ad been given a 3.6 per cent rise and 
» “tore would be no increase at 
all. Had the election promises been 
honoured, at least 220 research pro- 
jects would have been financed and the 
jobs of some 220 researchers would 
have been saved. 

As a result of the pressure on the 
ft committee administering 

the ARGS has opted for the novel idea 
of allocating grants that carry no 
money with them. More than 250 
researchers have been told that their 
applications for support from the 
scheme have been approved but thev 
would get no cash grant, ™ 


treatment of the 
AKOh had been outrageous. The 
Hawke government’s second budget 
had been the worst on record for 
science and technology and the minis- 
ter involved, Mr Barry Jones, should 
have res gned because of it, Dr Ed- 
wards sala. 

He said that not only the scheme but 
also science and technology generally 
had fared badly in the budget and 
departmental spending had been cut 
S^per cent In real terms. If the 
Opposition was elected to government 
next month, it would immediately 
increase by 20 per cent the sum 
allocated to the scheme. 


Propaganda floods campuses 


from Caroline Dempster 

' - JOHANNESBURG 

? lSPu °* “PNMal right-wing 
publications on South African, cam- 
puses has heralded the resurgence of 
conservative student poll licking at uni- 
dominated by 

♦kI n w-^ nl . niori ^!» the. universities o'if 
H* Wi^alersrand. Gape . Town and 
Natal/Pictermaritzbiirg , have been 
flooded with pro-South Africa prop. 

inda pamphlets and miblientinns • . 7** " ,,u “•? "^aas. 

Ibntcd by the National S.oden, 

, • affiliate, .the Moderate Student Move. 


dflllti Mi-speaking stii- 

on South African campuses.” 

„ central theme runs . through a 
j£2* ty °£ the P uW icat(ons. It | 8 pro- 

Sh ri e J 5 W« m i l pro-government 
and the actions of the South African 
defence force, pro-conscription, pro- 
! Si“ n ^ ion ?^han/fc and anti- 
. fwT st| . I “t mn,UQist ' the United 


denying them freedom of exp 
by prohibiting distribution of 
tneir pafophlets. 


iression 
one of. 

KGB and the outlawed African 


j--™..., wuiuuoisi, we 

Democratic Rronj, non-radal 
sive organizations and the N 


National ^Congress, revealing facts 

° r S aQizati ° ns and 
legations of radical militants behind 
ebbour movement in South Africa 


all 

the 


liberal student £nov6- 


this year as a 
ident .1 


Federation. 

Formed iri 
counter to the . 
ment on open campbses, the federa- 
tion espouses the moderate cause of 
conservative English-speaking White 
students. 1 

In one publication, Mr Jean Visser, 
chairman of the NSF founding affili- 
ate, die student moderate, aUipnqe at 


“^W wbich has been svmracdi^ stu^ 
dents with informed publication? that 


r. ? swum rtmea. 

th* roUsed tho ire of 

tne UCT authorities who clamped 

< 7 dered reoveihentto 
rc ' nin . mem in seven EngUsh-languSoc 
newspapers apologizing for the totafly 
untrue allegations. ‘ : , y 

~ vM * a ">"* nuuducu pu Questions that 1 diarw-BiiK 8 ^!? 8 UCT vice 

"palgn estimated at'a cost of RlOQOfl ro me opmion of senior legal baiyiscL 


, <n Sl r ^owspa per-. advert isemc lit camV defamatory exclusionfmm - v,,Li^ r™ - ° ]ds Kuala L« 

imdlnols !paJ ip Promoted at a cost of RlOOQO yeah?” 1 . ® Yugo^avia for throe Bara and Jahore 

■■ .V. 'J- 1 .. ! j \IM . ■ ! 'S.-.-l!- Si 


US link in 
Yugoslav trial 

An end-of-course paper written at 
Brandeis University in the United 
States has become important evidence 
in the current trial for subversion of six 
Yugoslav Intellectuals, members of tho 
unofficial Belgrade seminar raided by 
security police on Good Friday. 

One of the defendants, Milan Niko- 
jjc, a sociology graduate employed at 
Belgrade's Institute for agricultural 
economics, visited the United States 
two years ago, to work for a master’s 
pfl P5, r an assignment 
sefby Professor Ralph Milllband, and 
dCH» with management and social 
conflicts. 

K„T5 e x?M p M r ’ and anothcr essay, not 
by Mr Nikolic, were among documents 
confiscated by the pofice at the time of 
nls arrest, m May. Questioned durin 
pre-tnal investigations, Mr NikolL 
renised to answer questions on either 

K , claimingthat since they were 
niUen in English, they could be 
treated as admissible evidence until an 
acceptable translation into Serbo 
Croat was provided. 

Such quibbling (for Mr Nikolic, as 

0 n e °* J* 1 ® papers and 
sufficrentiy fluent English to have 
studies at Brandeis, dearly needs no 
translation) has become the keynote of 
the defence. When the trial opened on 

M?n^ e {/r on ? of fhe defendants, 
Miodrag Milic, immediately applied 

on the ^“nds 
that he had not been permitted to copy 
certain iegai documents and hence was 
deprived of fa» nght to defence. 

■ Another' defendant .favlugko Im- 
and demanded 
tiiat the whole bench of magistrates 
“ d te should be dismissed since as 
members of the Communist Party thev 
were dearly not impartial. Although 
these protests won onlv a brief ad- 
.to the 


defCTdants punxjse- to stop the ^ 

. *0 aim, moreover, thev were 

iff B dV F^ n ,y a5 f l8ted by police bung- 
Ung. Four members of the West Ger- 
maq Bundestag, one Independent and 

caSrPefra^Jir 11 ^^ tho ° IQen $' 
werc Prevented by 
the police from meating with' the 

and tbeir representatives 
e^on from Yu^javia for throe 


Loans replace 
scholarships 

by Geoffrey Parkins 

Negri Scmbilnn state in west Malania 
is to replace higher education scho- 
larships with a new student loan 
scheme in the new year. Many other 
state education departments are ex- 
pected to follow (his lead in the near 
future. 

The decision was made at a recent 
board meeting of the Negri SembHan 
Foundation in Sercmban. Its chair- 
man, Mentri Besar Dntuk Mohamed 
Isa, snid that he was very pleased with 
the scheme, espedally as It would 
enable far greater numbers of young 

K lc to Further their studies than 
r the scholarship system. 

Under the new scheme students irill 
pay back the loans over a specified 
period, depending on circumstances- 
They will also agree to serve the state 
government or Us agencies for a period 
of five years after graduating, com- 
pared to the 10 years of compulsory 
service under tne old scholarship 
scheme. 

Loans are thought to be a more 
realistic method of financing students, 
that will make higher education avail- 
able to a greater number of students at 
a time of financial constraints aw 
when government expenditure ™ 
education is expected to fall. They are 
also argued to be a fairer way « 
financing education, as they reffl 0 ^ 
the buraen of cost from the citizen 
receives no direct benefit from nigDcr 
education. 

It is also hoped that a loans scheme 
will have the effect of discouraging 
free-riders and engender a more re- 
sponsible attitude in studente tova™ 
initial choice of course and subsequent 
stlJ dy. 

Tne scheme will be by no meam 
Malaysia's first. The Koperasi Jsyaoj 
■ society 


68,000 young people obtain . 
education, most of whom would ot 
wise have received none. 

Datuk Lee San Choon, the sot* 1 ?] 
president , speaking at its recent ajm“f 
meeting in Kuala Lumpur, saM th 
official figures showed mat only J PyJ 
cent of those who attend school wouj_ 

f>W*ntniillii ha ahln In Mil fif 8 UtU* 0 J i 


jHE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 16.1 1.84 



... Lumpur, Pcn f n ?; h , taS 

Bant and Jahore Baru revealed tha 
many as 43 per cent of Mafays and 
per cent of Chinese and IndiMS ^ 


IUIIMC aiiw jj, 

any form 

Ion after leaving ' 


polys rated 
by German 
Industry 

from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

polytechnics, still considered n some- 
what inferior form of higher education 
[„ West German popular opinion, 
appear to have quietly dethroned the 
traditional university as a recruiting 
pound for industry. According to a 
study by the Institute of German 
Economy, polytechnic graduates now 
outnumber university graduates in 



are 

more in One with industrial demand. 

According to the report, most of the 
enterprises interviewed - while mak- 
ing qualitative distinctions between 
individual polytechnics and individual 
degree courses -gave apositive assess- 
ment of polytechnic universities. They 
sere most favoured in the field of 
middle management. The intellectual 
qualifications of traditional university 
graduates were still being recognized, 
particularly for top level positions, but 
the overwhelming number of firms 
described the job prospectives of both 
types of graduates as equal. 

Some 60 per cent of all polytechnic 
graduates employed in industry were 
engineers, almost 30 per cent econom- 
ists. Their -starting salaries, ranging 
around 40,000 DM, annually, were 
about 10 per cent below university 
graduates. However, polytechnic stu- 
dents appeared to have less difficulty 
in finding employment adequate to 
their qualifications. Despite the wide 
publicity given to gradunte unemploy- 
ment, many university students still 
had a great deal of illusions about their 
prospects for high level positions, the 
rewm noted. 

Meanwhile, news of the good job 
opportunities for polytechnic students 
seems to be spreading. The ran of 
applications has created n serious 
capacity problem nt German 
polytechnics. At their recent annual 
conference in Kcmpten, polytechnic 
radon said they would not be able to 
cope unless thev were given govern- 
ment support. The situation in Bavaria 
" lcre wcrc 4H.000 students for 
polytechnic places - was 
enough to “scare yon out of your 
rand , conference cliuirmnn Willibald 
Jost stated. In Munich, the country's 
1 "°* “learned university, the ratio 
wu 14,000 for 3,500 places. - 
.fl speaker from tne employment 
fka* n J V urcm ^urg also underscored 
pa j>ua J°b prospects for polytechnic 

The rectors renewed complaints that 
modern technologies were still insuffi- 
™ly , taught at German 
Polytechnics because of lack of funds, 
firey also called on the foreign office in 
H® 1? st ?P up efforts to achieve 
international recognition for German 
degrees which they de- 
scribed as “first ranking export arti- 

Ajso at the conference a leading 


___ * uuniwibiii.c a ivouiue 

■caoenuc called for an expansion o? 
me subjects offered by polytechnics to 
demand. Jurgen Tippe, 
the technical polytechnic 
ysrty of Berlin, suggested that 
fmfi,!p e fF ans ^ on . s * 10,I ^d^ focus mainly 
fnrii,! i 8 * aw and administration 
^languages teacher training and 
22S* 1 technology as well as on 
C le /cooperation models” be- 
r^npolytechnics and industry. 


overseas news 


Soviet 4 creativity ’ urged 


Soviet students must be encouraged to 
be more “creative" according to a 
recent Pravda editorial. Such leading 
articles arc traditionally regarded in 
the Soviet Union os a pointer to new 
trends that will in due course become 
government and party policy, however 
student “creativity" it appears, can 
have a number of interpretations. 

For the students of the Perm peda- 
gogic college, commended in Pravda , 
it is taken to mean their initiative in 
going out into the schools, vocational 
secondary schools and childrens 
homes, organizing festivals and com- 
petitions to assist young people to 
'recognize their own callings". 

Such vocational guidance is particu- 
larly important under the new school 
reform, which theoretically links 
education more closely with one’s 
future career, but which, according to 
a number of complaints in the Soviet 
media, have been introduced without 
sufficient consideration of vocational 
guidance within the school system. 

For the most part, however, creativ- 
ity is interpreted in the sense of 


inventiveness. In the technical scicn- 
ces - Pravda notes, has long been the 
tradition of "hundreds" of universities 
and colleges which have turned out 
students capable of presenting practic- 
" blueprints and projects as a part of 
their degree work. Participation in 
technical students’ circles and stu- 
dents’ design bureaux is an essential 
part of such training, the first such 
circle” having been founded by the 
father of Russian aviation Nikolai Zhu- 
kovsky. 

Nevertheless, although every year 
"tens and indeed hundreds” of pro- 
jects developed in such circles arc 
recommended for implementation in 
industry and agriculture, the general 
record, Pravda implies, is poor. In 
contrast to such large and prestigious 
student design bureaux, as that of the 
Lvov Polytechnic Institute, many 
groups consist of students with enthu- 
siasm but no basic practical facilities. 
Barely one in three students prepares 
his or her diploma project under the 
auspices of such a bureau , says Pravda. 

Traditionally, university teachers in 


the Soviet Union need have little 
contact with students outside the for- 
mal lectures. Little attempt is made to 
make the material presented compre- 
hensible, attendance in many institu- 
tions is not monitored and students 
who fail lo understand lecture material 
are made to feci ut fault. Consequently 
a student's success or failure can 
largely depend on the keenness of one 
or two lecturers and professors who 
exert themselves outside the official 
timetable to provide the kind of tuition 
which elsewhere is given in formal 
tutorials. 

Such extracurricula activity by facul- 
ty members is officially considered as a 
sign of ideological commitment (they 
could otherwise spend the time earning 
fat fees for private coaching), the mark 
of a devoted Party member - and 
something to be taken into account 
when medals and orders are being 
distributed. While overtly praising and 
urging such Communist endeavours in 
unTvcreities the tone of the Pravda 
editorial suggests that there is con- 
siderable high level dissatisfaction with 
the current system. 


New science body chiefs announced 

s. 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

The executive committee of the Euro- 
pean Science Foundation, based in 
Strasbourg, is to recommend to the 
general assembly the appointment of 
Professor Eugene Seibold as its new 
president ana Mr Michael Posner as 
secretary general. 

Professor Seibold, president of the 
Deutsche Forschuagsgem einsthaft 
(German Research Association) in 
Bonn, was one of the two vice presi- 
dents of the foundation between 1980 
and 1983 and is also a member of the 
executive committee. He will replace 
Professor Hubert Curicn, who is res- 
igning his position following his appoint- 
ment as France's minister of research 
nnd technology. 

Mr Posner, who succeeds Mr John 
Gnormaghtigh, will be taking over as 
head of the ESFs secretariat at a 
particularly critical time for the orga- 
nization, which has come under in- 
creasing pressure from various Euro- 
pean countries - France in particular - 
to stimulate greater cooperation be- 
tween European research workers. 

A meeting of the research ministers 
of the 21-mcmbcr countries oF the 



Michael Posner: critical time 


Council of Europe, for example, has 

M assed a resolution asking the rounda- 
on to submit to it before next March 

SE ils for strengthening networks 
research institutions in specific 
c disciplines throughout 
Europe, and, if necessary, creating 
new networks. 

The ESP was also asked to report 


progress on the development of these 
networks as well as on steps to increase 
(he general ability of research workers 
between different countries, to (he 
committee of ministers of the Council 
of Europe within a period of two years. 

Next week's meeting of the ESF will 
also attempt to sooth the ruffled 
feelings of some of its member coun- 
tries- in particular Denmark and Italy 
- who feel that they have been unfairly 
squeezed out of negotiations over the 
siting of the proposed European Syn- 
chrotron Radiation Facility by the two 
countries which have agreed to pro- 
vide the bulk of the funding, France 
and West Germany. 

France recently announced that it 
had agreed with Germany thl the new 
.facility, which will cost about £l60m, 
will be located in Grenoble, adjacent 
to the facilities of the Instltut Laue- 
Langevin. However some members of 
the ESF, which set up the original 
committee that carried out much o? the 
initial planning for the facility, have 
expressed their strong criticism of the 
way that the siting decision appears to 
have been token bilnterally, rather 
than through a broad consultation with 
all other interested countries as many 
had hoped. 


French concern over ‘library lag’ 


from Craig Chamey 

PARIS 

Insufficient funding and poor orga- 
nization have left French university 
libraries far behind those in other 
major Western countries, provoking 
talk of a "library lag". 

Spending per student on 
documentiy acquisition is three to six 
times higher at German and American 
universities than at those ia France, 
according to estimates. As a result, 
according to a Parisian university 
librarian, “the poverty of the libraries 
already obliges the people in certain 
sectors to go on research trips abroad. 
It will finish by bringing down entire 
areas of research". 

France's 60 university libraries con- 
tain 17 million books, while 700 plus 


departmental libraries hold eight mil- 
lion more. However, these figures 
mask sizable disparities in resources. 
The libraries in Paris contain half of 
the collection, though the capital has 
only a third of the country’s students. 
Even in universities with comparable 
numbers of students, figures show 
differences of25 per cent to 40per cent 
in holdings and rending. At the smal- 
lest library, at the University of Valen- 
ciennes, 15,000 books are available for 
3,000 students. 


nology. 

The position appears most serious in 
the departmental libraries. While no 
exact figures exist for their purchases, 
Le Monde de V Education 



many 

to the absence of other works 

essential to keep up with the frontiers 
of research . French university libraries 
are also far behind those abroad in the 
use of computer and information tech- 


a surv* _ 

„ of budgets 

“dropping vertically”. 

Since the arrival of the socialist 
Bovermnent in 1981, a number of 
initiatives have been undertaken in an 
effort to redress the situation. 

The creation of a directorate of 
libraries, museums, and scientific and 
technical information in the education 
ministry in 1982 has also produced 
efforts to establish a more coherent 
library policy. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the government’s 
will -‘■and funding -will suffice to dose 
the gap on France’s competitors. 


US bid to ban gene transfer experiments is rejected 

Jten Deborah Kasouf 


i ■[ WASHINGTON 

Institutes of Health, a 
8011 rce for biomedical 
I? American academic in- 
rejected an attempt to 
“robing the transfer 
“from one mammalian species 


^another/ 

Mil 

Economic Trends and the 


was sought by the Foun da- 



tive thZvSS**?!® Society In order to 
time;to discuss the 
implications of the 

:JS $4?' “This is the 

fedrtological in- 
Ml human history and 
ti-Sf jtefpn k tong journey to 
SMWwJw the most 
c social, environmental, and 


political questions ever raised in a 
soda! context in history.” 

The Recombinant DNA Advisory 
Committee, which advises the NIH on 
gene-splicing research, unanimously 
rejected the proposal, which would 

have prohibited the NIH from 
providing financial support to any 
institution involved in gene-transfer 
experiments. , . ^ . 

The committee stated tiiat such 
experiments should be allow™ 
continue because they are needed to 
develop new treatments for genetic 
diseases in humans and animals, ana 
that such research may also be valu- 
able in improving the efficiency of food 
production in livestock, 

” Scientists, angered by the attempts 
to halt the gene-transfer experiments, 
claim that the work is necessary as an 
essential tool in many experiments 


aimed at understanding medical prob- 
lems and the function of genes. 

Last year scientists at the University 
of Pennsylvania successfully trans- 
fered growth bormone genes to mice, 
producing animals nearly twice their 
normal size. They said those experi- 
ments have allowed them to study, the 
development of human tumors in liv- 
ing systems without using humans. 

Mr. Rifkin recently filed a lawsuit 
against the department pf apiculture 
to halt the gene-transfer experiments 
by scientists at bpth the University of 
Pennsylvania and at the agriculture 
department. ■ •; < . * : . 

After the NIH committee rejected, 
bis proposal, Mr. Rifkin said he plans 
to modify the proposal for reconsid- 
eration at the committee’s next meet- 
ing, and will name- the NIH as a 
defendant in the lawsuit against the 



department of agriculture. 

Mr Rifkin has already succeeded in 
r neer- 
ederal 
federally 

supported experiments involving the 
release of genetically engineered 
organisms should be ' temporarily 
halted. The University of California is 
currently appealing against the deci- 
sion. 

The Foundation on Economic 
Trends and the National Humane 
Society have also put scientists and 
defensive about the 
riant, of a 


experts on the 
recent experimental 
baboon's heart into the bo 
girl at the Loma Linda 
medical school. 

The infant, known as Baby Fae, 
suffered from a fatal birth defect. 


y of a baby 
University 
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The threat 
to academic 
freedom 


Representatives of nine national uni- 
versity teacher associations meeting , 
in Washington DC have just Issued a 
Joint statement In defence of 
academic freedom and tenure. The 
decision of academic leaders front the 
United Kingdom, Ireland, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, France and 
the United States to emphasize their 
growing concern for assaults on 
academic freedom Is worth ponder- 
ing. 

The growing tide of conservatism, 
especially the mean - spirited conser- 
vatism of Reagan and Thatcher, Is . 
certainly one source of concern. A 
president who describes objection lo 
organized prayer In slate-funded 
schools as intolerance necesarlly 
occasions anxiety. 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has found It neces- 
sary to issue three statements of 
concern in response to governmental 
intrusions on tne academic process in 
the last two years as a result of denials 
of visas to visiting scholars, the 
expansion of censorship on research 
and publication, and broadened res- 
triction on access to government data. 

Such extreme actions are less likely 
In the other democracies. Yet the 
threat to academic freedom and 
tenure is pervasive because It reflects 
not only political reaction but the 
underlying readjustment of western 
economies. International economic 
competition fosters policies or auster- 
ity damaging to long-term Invest- 
ment In comprehensive education. 
Universities are expected lo achieve 
the cost-efficiencies and productivity 
required for short-term economic 
recovery. 

Such pressures not only require 
staff retrenchment but a massive 
shift in educational priorities. Uni- 
versities are Judged not for their 
contribution to learning, civilization 
and democracy but as high-tech 
vocational training Institutes. 

University authorities assess curri- 
cula and research lu terms of econo- 
mic rather than educational prioritles. 
Faculty positions are allocated and 
reallocated to meet vocational needs. 
Suddenly tenure is perceived as eco- 
nomically inefficient rather than the 
historic guarantor of intellectual 
freedom and the advancement of 
knowledge. 

The same economic pressures 
weaken faculty defences. Individual 
teachers are less mobile: united ac- 
tion Is perceived as special assertion 
of economic Interest. In the US the 
courts have ruled that faculty staff in 
independent colleges are middle 
managers and denied them the right 
to organized resistance to the new 
managerial priorities. 

But the terms of debate are In- 
adequate. The crucial issue is recog- 
nition that universities are not bun- 
ness enterprises but academic 
societies founded and maintained for 
the advancement of the knowledge 
essential to democratic government 
and civilized life. 

It is the Identification of faculty 
with the historic academic mission of 
the university, not Interest or pri- 
vilege, which requires faculty inde- 

S indcnce and authority. Correspon- 
ugly, current erosions of faculty 
responsibility and autonomy, if un- 
checked, will lead to the decline of the 
university and the democratic civi- 
lization. to which it vitally contri- 
butes. 

• Ernst Benjamin 

The author Is general secretary of the 
American Association of University 
Professors . 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


The search for diversity 


Ask anyone and they will tell you - 
these are not the best times to be a 
student, or the parent of one, in 
America. But oddly enough, applica- 
tions to the nation's most selective and 
most expensive colleges and universi- 
ties last season bit an all time high. 
Further, the bulk of these applications, 
which demand hefty processing fees, 
are coming from candidates enrolled at 
public-subsidized secondary schools. 

In a time of shrinking household 
budgets and a dwindling supply of 
traditional college-age applicants, the 
number of applications to schools in 
both sectors nationwide is on the rise. 
Universities like Harvard and Stanford 
were forced to enrol as many as 100 
more students this term than in pre- 
vious years because of unusually nigh 
“yield rates”, which have also broken 
records. The yield reflects the number 
of applicants a college has accepted for 
admission who actually opt to attend. 
To cover their bets, college admissions 
officers traditionally send invitations 
to 600 or more applicants than they 
actually have room for, fully aware 
that most have applied and will be 
accepted elsewhere as well. 

At America's elite institutions, ap- 
plications were up, acceptances down, 
and yields so steep they have adminis- 
trators rethinking their recruitment 
and admissions strategies and obser- 
vers from within and outside the 
academic community probing the ways 
and means of selective college admis- 
sions. 

Just how does a college choose from 
around 14,000 applicants to fill 1,600 
scats? What are the criteria admissions 
staff use, and how in the face of a 
national equal access doctrine, can 
the^ justify elitism in the selection 
process? 

"We aim to bring together a freshman 
class which is not only able academical- 
ly, but is also diverse in terms of the • 
backgrounds of the students and the i 
talents, skills, interests and ambitions , 
they bring with them," notes Mr Fred . 
Hargadon, out-going dean of admis- ! 
slons for Stanford. "This means that 
for every student we admit, there are | 
several who look very similar whom we , 

cannot admit." 1 

* -Mr Hargadon is to leave his tunny 
West Coast position to become vice 
president of the College Entrance 
Examination Board In New York City. 
Founded as a . voluntary association 
for mutual standards- setting among 
American colleges and universities, 
the College Board administers a bat- 
tery of standardized tests which each 
year have roughly a million secondary 
school students wringing their hands, - 
suffering weight loss, insomnia; and 
other anxieties. Chief among these 
dxaros is the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT),- which has come under heavy 
fire in recent yean as several colleges 
have been accused Of relying too 
heavily on test results in their criteria 
for selection. 

•American students have become 
crafty consumers. They know that 
more often than not, In the college 
admissions game the ball is generally in 
their court. In their book-length re- 
port, College Choice in America, 
economists Mr Charles Manski and Mr 
David Wise, respectively of Harvard 
and Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
contend that a student's Self-selection, 
as opposed to the decision of an 
admissions council, is the prime deter- 
minant of what kind of Institution a 
student is likely to attend, Chances for 
an average secondary schoolstudent to 
land an invitation to the college of their 
choice rr also described as a college of 
''average quality* 1 - are. three out of 
four, ufcauie plays a -greater role in 
whether a student will finish university 
: foan whether they will apply or attend, 
according; to the study, from Harvard 
University Press. 


WORLDWIDE 


E. Patrick 
McQuaid looks at 
admissions 
procedures in 
Ivy League 
universities 

better than the competition. 

The lyy League, or Ivy Group as it 
defines itself, is not a consortium of 
schools, though some have labeled it a 
"cartel". The group was established in 
19S4 primarily to Foster “amateurism 
in athletics" among the eight partici- 
pating institutions alphabetically. 
Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Princeton and Yale. 
The "ivy League” was later coined by a 
New York sports reporter. 

The colleges are among the nation's 
oldest and arc located throughout the 
Northeast's original Thirteen Col- 
onies, Most are in New England, also 
home to the greatest concentration of 
colleges and universities in the coun- 
try. Over the years, representatives 


ales, trustees, benefactors and persons 
of public importance, and at foe same 
time admit a targeted group who can 
foot the bill. At some colleges, though, 
the number of legacy admits is 
Bnnually falling. As schools scramble 
to retain their positions in selectivity 
ratings, too many legacies in the door 
can indicate a drop in institutional 
standards. 

In the calculus of Ivy League admis- 
sions, the one word summing up the 
ideal college recruiters and gatekeep- 
ers are shooting for is diversity. Prince- 
ton's dean of admissions, Mr Anthony 
Oimmings, commenting on his own 
university's policies, may as well have 
spoken for tne Ivy League in general. 

“Princeton," he said, “seeks to enrol 
a student body that will be characte- 
rized by both excellence and diversity. 
While the university is interested in 
many kinds of excellence, superior 
academic performance and significant 
promise far future academic growth 
must clearly be the fundamental con- 
siderations in evaluating candidates. 

“But Princeton is no less interested 


colleges and universities in the coun- 
try. Over the years, representatives 
from the Ivy colleges met informally to 
discuss mutual interests, including 
athletics, and today have a “Joint 
Statement on Common Ivy Group 
Admission Procedures". Private col- 
leges have found that a large number 
of well-endowed students will accept 
admission nt more than one college, 
paying deposits at each, and choose 
which to attend when it is time to 
enrol. The joint statement spells out a 
student’s obligations to enrol under a 
variety of admission options. 

The group's harshest critics con- 
tend, however, that this is part of 
scheme to corner the market on the 
best and the brightest, and worse, to, . 
fix the price ot an fvy education. ? 
Reminiscent of OPEC meetings, each 
spring financial aid staff from each 
institution convene to negotiate the 
terms of aid packages they will offer 
prospective students. Known as Ivy 
Overlap, the point of the assembly is to 
reach agreement on how much each 
applicant can be expected to pay 
toward their own Ivy expenses. The 
• colleges then agree to account for the 
difference, through Institutional and 
government grants and a variety of 
self-help,” ranging from loans to 
campus employment. 

• While the group agrees on how 
much an applicant's family can cover, 
each individual aid office will deter- 
mine how assistance will be awarded. 

If a college has found a particular 
applicant extremely desirable, the aid 
office may offer a package with more 
grants ana gifts than loans or jobs. This 


character as honesty and trustworthi- 
ness, which are so crucial to the health 
of a residential university. 

“Beyond personal integrity,” he 
continued, “the university is continual- 
ly looking for clear indications of such 
important qualities as curiosity, im- 
agination, energy, commitment, per- 
sistence, creativity, imagination, sensi- 
tivity, concern for others, leadership, 
and a sense of responsibility -qualities 
which dearly relate to academic as well 
as non-academic aspects of an appli- 
cant’s potential performance at Prince- 
ton, but which are sometimes more 
easily perceived in the records of an 
applicant’s non-academic pursuits.” 

An Ivy admissions officer will look 
through portfolios of art work, writing, 
music scores or listen to taped per- 
formances in addition to scrutinizing 
secondary school grades, standardized 
test scores and teachei references. The 
admissions staff seeks a well-rounded 
class, not necessarily' a class of well- 
rounded students.,. 

<■ "In their qucrn-w diversity, admis- 
sions staff look Tot a religious, ethnic, 
geographic, and In some ways, econo- 
mic mix. The colleges want star 
athletes but they nlso want cheerlead- 
ers and spectators. Colleges are active- 
ly recruiting blacks, Asians and Mex- 
ican-Amencans but Bre also digging 
deep to find "geos." studentB raised on 
midwest farms and ranches or the rural 
backwoods of Vermont. This term, 
Harvard enrolled a young men who 
has never attended school. Grant Col- 
fax, of BoonevlUc, California, a rural 
community - population 750 - about 
100 miles north of San Francisco, was 
raised and educated by his parents and 
his goats. 


refered to as "sweetening the pot". 

Members of the Ivy League have 
agreed not to award outright scho- 


, v, I" * scathing review of the book, the 
National Education : . • Association's 
protoamme^ development specialist', 
Mr Bernard McKenna, noted that “the 
authors assume that datafrom 1972-76 
continue to be relevant" and. added, 
“riven -the flaws In It4 .assumptions, 
criteria ^and methods, this study can’t 
be useful to anyone - student or 
1 PoUpy-maker- Jn higher: education”. 

- The fact is, despite spelling enrol- 
ments, the selective colleges simply do 
not have the room for the numbers 
■ now knocking at their dobra. In inter* ' 
views with successful applicants to the 
eight Ivy League schools, The TUBS 
found t|iat for oil those students “who 
look very Similar” - as Stanford’s Mr 
Iiajgadoa called them, a; good num- 
ber of tho$e admitted said they had 
. J9groulvelyv,"maricetcd' > , themselves 
• -/thy wh/O-viv.' ziind.lv- sill \;n: jiu V 
“ iioii'wa'n*) t U i r. tia-j a >;rii 


larsldps for academic or athletic abil- 
ity. Students may compete for' scho- 
larships from outside the institution 
and later for “prizes” while at college. 
These are cash awards for essay writ- 
ing, speaking, drama, debating, re- 
search. papers, arid: other academic 
work sponsored by individual colleges 
for enrolled students. Thus, the Ivies 
will consider all applicants for admis- 
sion without regard to their financial 
standing and will award aid solely on 
the bails of their need. In. April, 
•Tuition alone for ibis academic year 
at Dartmouth will cost $9,810, a 7;9 
pdr ceqt Increase over last year. Total 
expenses will be $13,706 - foe same as 
it co8ts! to attend a foil four years for 
Dartmouth’s class dt, 1972. domhara- 
tifrely, Dprtmoulh js near the bottom 

oLtiif Ivy League ip costs and about 
$700 less than the nation’s most expen- 
sive. undergraduate University. ■ foe 
Massachusetts ■ Institute . of Tech- 
rtolog^ 


“Mom and dad taught me English 
and math,” he told reporters, “1 
learned about stuff like embryo' trans- 
fer from the goats. Also economics. I 
breed baby goats and sell them for 
$500 apiece/’ 

Mr Colfax scored very well on the 
SAT and was accepted by both Har- 
vard and Yale. His mother taught 
secondary school English and his 
father, with a PhD from the University 
of Chicago, has taught sociology at the 
University of Connecticut and 
• Washington University. 

Harvard has its admissions proce- 
dures down to a science. Like other 
colleges, final decisions come before 
ona committee, but long 
before that each applicant’s essentials 
are data processed and a Computerized 
prophecy of how Well they will fare at 
Cambridge is assembled, 

’ Tapping into a vast intelligence 
network of regional offices, alumni 
associations . and student recruiters 
Harvard admissions staff go to great 
lengths to carefully handpick a crop of 
students who will not let them down. 
"Seventy-eight percent of the students 
Who are admitted to Harvard,” said" 
: oho dean, "cqtac here, which is more 
tban.miy other university in the land. 
Since 98 per ccnt gradpate, We must be 
doln^Bomeihing right to keep them 
IlCf&> i * j 

..At Yale, where foe ratio ^students 



hood, similar to a monk's cowl. 

Among the Ivies, Cornell University 
and its admission policies is unique. 
The university has seven undergradu- 
ate colleges, each with its own admis- 
sions requirements and staff. Perhaps 
the most idyllic of the Ivies, landscape- 
wise, Cornell is extraordinary for its 
contract with the State of New York. 
Three of the undergraduate colleges 
are part of the state land-grant uni- 
versity system. Tims, a student can 
earn an Ivy diploma paying significant- 
ly lower public tuition rates. The 
admissions process and the state con- 
tract scheme are considered “a real 
advantage” to Cornell because admis- 
sions officials arc “more thorough and 
sensitive” to the students’ needs and 
the colleges' offerings, according to Mr 
Urbaln J. DeWinter, director of 
admissions for the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

The college applications differ 
according to the focus of the school. 
The College of Arts and Sciences 
application is similar to those of other 
Ivy uhlverslties. requiring students to 
submltahigh school transcript, recom- 
mendations from teachers, essays, and 
standardized test scores. 

While all of Cornell's schools re- 
quire transcripts and recommenda- 
tions, some of the additional require- 
ments are far from traditional. The 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, created by New York State in 
1944 to promote the study of labour- 
management relations, requires appli- 
cants to write on essay on their interest 
in the field. All applicants to this 
school must also visit the campus and 
then write an impromptu essay analyz- 
ingboth sides of a current controversy. 

Cornell’s School of Hotel Adminis- 
tration, where students actually man- 
age an on-campus hotel and res- 
taurant, seeks applicants with demons- 
trated interest in the hospitality field. 
The College of Architecture, Art, and 
Planning examines students’ portfolios 
before admitting students to its 
architecture and one arts courses, 

An important consideration for Cor- 
nell applicants Is the cost of the college 
they seek to enter. Three undergrnau- 
ate units - the College of Agriculture 
and Life Sciences, the College of 
Human Ecology, and the School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations - are 
units operated by Cornell for the State 
University qf New York. Students in 
these colleges receive a Cornell diplo- 
ma, but pay significantly lower state 
university tuition rates. 

. Tuition for students in the statutory 
rollegra this year is $3,740 for New 
York State residents and $6,050 for 
out-of-state students. Thition in the 
pnvate colleges Is currently $8,900. 
peso figures do not include costs for 
food, housing, or personal expenses, 
which Cornell officials estimate to be 
more than $4,000 for all students. 

• pcse rates are leading more students 

rallies ^ applyUlg t0 the starry 


admissions committees look to see if 
the applicant took advantage of possi- 
ble opportunities. Essays are also useful 
because they show "imagination and 
spark" of some successful applicants. 

In the College of Agriculture and 
Life Sciences, admissions officials use 
different considerations. Since the 
state contributes so much to college 
funding, the college is expected to 
have 80 per cent of students from New 
York State, according to Mr Richard 
A. Church, the college's admissions 
director. The college "also Teels an 
obligation to recruit students from 
farm families," Mr Church said.Todo 
this, the college works to combat 
preconceptions about Cornell bring 
too “snobby” for rural students. 

An area of growing concern in all or 
Cornell's colleges is the recruitment of 
minority students. For the past two 
years, the number of incoming black 
and Hispanic students lias declined, 
prompting several protests by mem- 
bers of minority student groups at 
Cornell. A special subcommittee of 
the University's Board of Trustees 
recently studied the decline and re- 
commended increased recruitment 
efforts to offset the drop. 

At a recent rally on minority Issues, 
several hundred students marched to 
the main administration building at 
Cornell and questioned university 
president Frank H. T. Rhodes on the 
issue when he ennte out to meet them. 
Mr Rhodes told the students that he 
thought minority enrolment would 
increase because of several recent 
changes in admissions strategy- 

These changes include: increUM 
recruitment efforts in inner-city areas, 
the involvement of minority alumroffl 
recommending students, and the u« 
of Btudent phone-a-thons to contan 
prospective minority students to en- 
courage them to complete their ap- 
plications. Minority students express- 
ed scepticism of Mr Rhodes pl“8* 5 
and vowed to monitor efforts in 
areas. . nf 

A far less controversial area “ 
concern to admissions officials is atnie- 
tics. Ivy League regulations pronim* 
athletic scholarships, but riud cn,s “: 
alumni watch league standings /®^ 
closely. For several years, alumni naw 
been demanding belter recniilment 
athletes. _ lhfl 

In response to thiB concern. 
administration created an ato I 
liason for admissions, who wo|W w ► 
coaches and admissions offiaais- . 

While coaches occasionally ,^ 

admissions officials to reconsider tn 
decisions," there Is not a lot of 
twisting,” Mr Church said. He 
the creation of the athletic 


reserved for legaded, the children and 
children’s children Qf the alummyThjs* 
practice has as:fouCh tb’ddwitliptirse, 
strings a5.i1 does with the gene pool; 
Ivy colleges wish to show special 
■favour todhe of&piing Of thair gradu-i 
i.*i j*iJl jivi:w bvrpfinrtrl 
I'l-'bi fi tn" ;d»i 1 


umjuriyie me aamtssions process! 
; Who to aim It; 

I ^ b ^^ S L S ^ ,chc f marked to repre- 
rejection, ■ and : a ■ de-, 


n renewed oy a committee composed 
S ^ e ,7" enibe X of the professional 
T & »S. ns 8,1 assistant dean 
3SS- 1 “J, college’s academic advising 
tWO profcMors. After flm 
• “Wtiing to admit the "tnily outstand- 
; tog and eliminate those clearly un- 
: admissions ^ committee 
: . tegta*. the; more difficult task of re- 


position, calling it a "buffer” beW** 
coaches and admissions oruci«*- , 
Applications from the c ^ , ‘~ c ^ 
alumni also present potential'! 
cate situations for admissions offiri ; 
Mr DeWinter said the high «« * " 
acceptance among these fl PPrT jo 
called -legacies," is not just dueto 

preferential 1 treatment, hut 

•’by in large, children of 
going to be good studMU. -r 
■candidates must “still bccompc jg 
but are more likely to be adaun^- 


.jVAfurvv/. 14 


Also contributing to this 
Scott Jaschik, chief editor of tj* : ^ 
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The women’s reading room 

Karen Gold visits the 

Fawcett Library, home of , 

the famous feminist archive H v 


Maggie Richards looks at an Open University 
experiment in student support and counselling 


Ifit were called the Pmkhuni Library, 
•royonfl would have heard of it. It 
jflild have banners and panache and 
its leaflets would be printed in purple 
sad green.. 

But the Fawcett Library lives up to 
the respectable principles of its re- 
spectable suffragist namesake Milli- 
ceot Garrett Fawcett. No chains, no 
laflfags, no household name. 

Mrs Fawcett was the leader of the 
non-militant suffrage movement with 
considerably more grass-roots support 
than the colourful Pankhursts. The 
siller or Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 
(and widow of Gladstone’s postmaster 
antral Henry Fawcett), she was the 
biding light of the London Society of 
Women’s Suffrage, which was founded 
in 1867 and eventually took her name 
tobecotne the Fawcett Society in 1953. 

In the society's early years much of 
its efforts were directed at lobbying 
Parliament. Its offices were walfcing 
distance from Westminster, and stored 
extensive numbers of Parliamentary 
papers as well as briefing and other 
material. 

It has always been based in London, 
although during the Second World 
War it was evacuated to St Anne's 
College, Oxford, for safe keeping. So 
when in the 1960s and 1970s the society 
began to look for a larger and more 
uondiy financed institution to house 
It, the members turned down un offer 
hum the university of East Anglia and 
opted for the subterranenn quarters of 
the Gty of London Polytechnic. 

But the material that moved to 
tke polytechnic in 1977 was consider- 
ably more than the briefingmatcrial of 
■he original suffragists. During the 
first world War the society had ex- 
panded its interests to the new fields of 
wik women were tnking over from 
■heir brave boys overseas, and so built 
sp a stock of information on women in 
odistiy and the professions, pnd leg- 
islation concerning women. 


A women's 
suffrage cartoon 
(right), c. 1909. 
MJilicent Garrett 
Fawcett (below) 
addressing a 
meeting of “law- 
abiding 
suffragists" in 


The IKehistomc Argument 

THBftlMgVAL W oman - “Why cant I go out too and 
see Die world ? u 

The fftfMEVAL Man * * Because you can’t. W>mar& 
prefer sphere is the Cave" 



library in 1926. It also bcgHn :i habit of 
firing important privulc collec- 
tKMi.Tlie first two were other suffrage 
varies: created ns lending libraries 
fyfath Cavendish-Bentinck and lid- 
wro Wright. Then there wus 0 collcc- 
w donated by Lndy Aslor to the 
Mlsh Federation or University 
women who didn’t quite know wlint to 
™ with It and so handed it on. And 
is the Josephine Butler collcc- 
“oo: iho letters, papers and books - 
5*tytningfrom sanitary reports to the 
wnia Sutra - of the redoubtable Viclo- 
““ “mpaigner. 

In the 1930s the library moved to 
Street and set up with a res- 
“ymi and little theatre. The Bohe- 
gesture attracted the attention of 
jwmincDi literary women, many of 
added to Its slocks. There is 
ndence in somes cases includ- 
r* of books from Virginia 
. /era Brittain. Winifred flolt- 
from T. S. Eliot, Thomas 
Hardy's second wife Flor- 
^ who had regularly to be per- 
to renew her library subscrip- 
wcause she feared the Fawcett 
^ radical. Phillips Strachcy, 
W c|A°,. L y lt °n 1 was secretary of the 

Butu5 l °u 8 * K>ut . , * lcsc years. , 
kl {toe subscription library wa$ also 
^Jecormng an archive. All the 
2JJ 8 of l he society and other suf- 

ITlOVP manic _ iUa...L ik« 
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ils naroei foe library 
senm- Jr® P® r naps its most important 
K'?; ; Vera Douie, fcrnin- 
librarian and hoarder cxtfaor- 


gcriri; ( j,) ~ its most important 

Mton: Mlaf Vera Douie/femin- 

I Hist librarian and hnnrH»r n*frnr»r. 


after the stores of the feminine Women 
and Beauty come the feminist English- 
woman's Journal come copies of 7/ort- 
ey. Spare Rib and Woman’s Own, 
Similarly foe books: a number of pub- 
lishing houses donate relevant new 
books to the Fawcett, which is inevit- 
ably strapped for ensh; all the feminist 
publishing houses donate a copy of 
everything they produce. 

The library has more than 20,000 
books, surpassing its collection of 
20,000 pamphlets, over 600 periodical 
titles and about 400 boxes of archive 
material. 

There are first editions of the femin- 
ist Pantheon - two of Mary Woll- 
s tone craft's A Vindication of the Rights 
of Women - and also of their liltle- 
known sisters: an Italian writer, first 
published around 1600 but here in a 
1621 edition, telling of "the excellence 
of women and the failings of men". 
There is Mrs Beelon’s seventeenth 
century equivalent Hannah Woolley, 
as well as the lady of the household 
management herself. There is the 
Young Ladies Book' detailing elegant 
recreations, and the beautifuUy-crancd 
book of the Guild of ^ Women Bookbin- 
ders. _ . . ... 

There are acres of biographies, 
sustantial sections on lady travellers - 
A Woman's World Tour in a Motor, 
On Sledge and Horseback to Siberian 
Lepers (1892) - a small collect ionon 
emigration and women in the third 


'torariar, and hoarder cxtfaor- emigration and women in^ ine wuru 
' ■ . ■ ■ ; • • world. The library, with the Equal 

B&l iv ui( .stityed 41 years, until Opportunities Commission, also pub- 
toat time she constantly lisnes Bibtlofemi a MtaJogue ot toc 
to-called ephemera: post- EOC and Fawcett libraries but also a 
news P a P cr catalogue of all Ujrited &Dgdom 
[^W^ythingta which women and books about women since 1950 andafl 

WtS^l.^peared. The Faw- international catalogue . post-1^- 


■ wi’rdnm^c, ^eareo. me t*aw- 
, tod gO back to the !920s 

Nm : 8 TOlunI cer still cuts 
: teS 1 except for, pul- 1 
• fteSLW-V* -j Mrs Gandhi, 




Guiff Times md The 

every day. 
- ori women's war 
^ medieine', in 
• prdlDBtjon of 






corded interviews mainly with the 
children of women involved in the 
suffrage movement but also with some 
survivors. 

The Fawcett is flret and foremost a 
research library. According to Rita 
PBnkhurst, the polytechnic librarian 
with the all-too-appropriate name ac- 
quired by marriage to Sylvia Pank- 
hurst's son: “You scarcely open a book 
now that has been written as a research 
work in this area without finding a 
reference to the Fawcett." But the 
libraty has a more widespread impact 
too: City Polytechnic students use it 
free and there are women’s studies 
sections in their modular courses. 
Inner London Education Authority A 
level students rub shoulders (there is 
not a lot of rqom) with well-known 
feminist activities and writers: The 
BBC series Shoulder to Shoulder was 
researched there. 

Its catholicity extends further: it 
admits men. One even works there: 
assistant librarian David Dougham. 

For similar reasons there are lec- 
tures put on by the, Fawcett Library, 
and by the Feminists of the FaWcett. 
The polytechnic's policy for the lib- 
rary, unfolfilled because of money, Is. 
for U to be a national, archive for. 
women. It buys books about abortion, 
says Rita Pankhurat, but not only for 
those advocating it. Her picture of its 
fotuie is for expansion to a more open 
community resource, while keeping 
the support of foe academics, foe 
feminist and the polytechnic alike 
(none of those categories are mutually 
exclusive). ; 

“At present we are dealing with 
students fairly . successfully, we're 


The other main areas of the collec- sta d eo ts fairly succwshiUy. We're 
don are photographs, almostentirely ^mg with scliolws a bit suroesshiUy 
twentieth century - letters .and papers , because we haven t got the staff. And 

ST ^u5hUu Sad suffragettes, aqd ^’re npt dealing with the public, aqd 
other f« m nU5 wbmen - Qaecu Victor; community education, at All. 


Group 
study on 
a block 
booking 


Six Open University students are 
gathered at the home of their tutor in 
Hackney, East London on a dismal 
autumn evening. For the six the 
event is merely a reunion, a welcome 
opportunity for reminiscences follow- 
ing completion of their first year of 
undergraduate study. 

But to their tutor, and the OU senior 
counsellor for the area the occasion is 
of far greater significance, symbolizing 
the success of their efforts over the past 
year to attract and sustain a number of 
working-class adults who otherwise 
most oertBinly would not have 
embarked on a course geared to de- 
gree level work. 

For the tutor, Maurice Hindlc, and 
OU senior counsellor Dr Ray Ken- 
nard, the students' reunion marks the 
climax of their ambition 10 introduce a 
little-tapped adult clientele to higher 
education. 

Each of the students, now awaiting 
exam results at the end of the first year 
of foundation study, was initially clas- 
sified as being in some way educa- 
tionally disadvantaged - unemployed, 
disabled, or a single parent for inst- 
ance. None, at the outset of the course, 
considered themselves to have the 
potential to follow a course of under- 
graduate study, yet each has succeeded 
in passing the OU's routine assign- 
ments for the course and most sus- 
tained a good average performance. 

The key to their success, according 
to Hindle and Kennard, lies not only in 
the teaching method practised, out 
more fundamentally in the admissions 
procedure adopted. Instead of being 
enrolled to the OU as individuals, each 
of the six was admitted by a block 
booking system, which enabled them 
to progress as a group through the 
entire foundation year, including their 
attendance at summer school. This 
system, the project organizers are 
convinced, was foe crucial factor in 
determining the success of the students 
who, throughout their studies, were 
able to relate to one another and to 
took to their fellows for support. 

Ten months on from the start of the 
scheme each of the students is now set 
to embark on a second stage of the OU 
degree programme, though they will 
now be functioning on theTr own, with 
only the conventional OU tutor coun- 
selling services for back-up. 

The scheme had its origins in a 
number of referrals from an education 
shop established in Roman Road, 
Tower Hamlets, to the Fresh Start 
programme run by the Tower Hamlets 
institute of Adult Education at its 
centre in -Bethnal Green. 

The Idea that some of these students 
might opt to progress from a return to 
study course to a fully-fledged under- 
graduate programme einerged in 
spring last year during discussions 
between the adult education institute 
staff representatives from the OU's 
London region. 

. But it was immediately accepted by 
both rides that special provision would 
be necessary to enter lor the needs of 
such educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents, who not only perceived higher 
education as being totally irrelevant to 
their lives, but also beyond their 
intellectual grasp, 

On 0 personal level both Maurice 
Hindle, then tutoring the Fresh Start 
programme at Bethnal Green, and 
Ray. Kennard were enthusiastic about 
the venture, Bnd a$ former mature 
students themselves both possessed 
impeccable credentials for tackling the 
project. ' • '* ■ 

. Originally an East London cab dri y- 
er, Dr Kennard progressed from O 
level studies aS a mature student to 
teacher training college and then to 
Cambridge University: After comple- 
tion of a PhD at East Anglia, he joined 
the OU's London regional staff In 
1977, ■, .j- . . ■■ ' ■’ 

Maurice Hindle deserted an early 
career in engineering, following, an 
apprenticeship, tp embark on courses 
atjXwlp. and. Purhanti Subsequently 
employed as a social worker in East 
Ham, he became involved in adult 


education through part-time tutoring 
for die Workers' Educational Associa- 
tion. 

Their first task was to persuade the 
Fresh Start students that they were 
capable of following a course of study 
at undergraduate level. To assist the 
students it wbs agreed Maurice Hindle 
should continue as the course tutor and 
that the programme should remain 
based in tne familiar surroundings of 
the Bethnal Green institute. 

Fourteen of the Fresh Start sutdents 
initially expressed interest in following 
an OU degree course. By September 
last year, when a preparatory course 
was offered, nine women and one man 
enrolled. Personal commitments and 
financial considerations prompted the 
withdrawal of four of the remaining 
students before the beginning of ihe 
foundation programme in January this 
year. 

Other members of the group, many 
of whom were dependent on sup- 
plementary benefit, were also haras- 
sed by the financial implications from 
the outset. With the OU's own 
hardship fund already exhausted they 
were compelled to wait for more than a 
month to discover whether their ap- 
plications to the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority for assistance had been 
successful. 

If the financial aspect loomed as the 
largest practical difficulty in students' 
minds, it was the level of work they 
were about to undertake which most 
bothered them in an academic sense. 

Recalling the moment when foe idea 
of undergraduate study was first men- 
tioned, one student at foe reunion 
said: “Maurice Hindle asked whgt was 
wrong with going on to tackle an OU 
course. At the time it sounded too far 
fetched to be true.” 

Another recollected: “It all sounded 
very interesting, but I though It would 
be way above my head. Initially I 
found it difficult to get used to the 
academic jargon - no one seemed to 
use everyday speech. The language 
was of a sort that I needed to look up Tn 
a dictionary." 

Maurice Hindle and Ray Kennard 
had realized from the outset that one 
of the major problems their students 
would encounter would be a virtual 
linguistic barrier. It was one of the 
factors which prompted them to steer 
away from attempting Ihe OU arts 
foundation course - despite the fact 
that the Fresh Start course had in- 
cluded an O level English component. 
Instead they selected D 102, the OU’s 
social science foundation programme. 

Despite the furore earlier this year 
over allegations of Marxist bias in D102 
material, the Tower Hamlets students 
were unanimous in declaring that their 
political attitudes had been unaffected 
by foe course. 

One student Rt the reunion com- 
mented: “I viewed all the political 
elements in a historical light. The 
course gave a simplified account of 
what has happened In our society. You 
then bring your own common sense 
and experience into play." 

Another pointed out: "The course 
was not designed to make us into 
experts on the economy. Its purpose 
was to give us an insight into how 
society works on a social and ao 
economic level.” 

Being part of a closely-knit group 
had been an essential feature of the 
course for each of the students. “We 
learned things not just from the course 
itself, but from one another. If you 
were struggling and had found some- 
thing especially difficult it was helpful 
to get some encouragement from others 
in the group,” explained one student. 

For each of the six the crucial test of 
their new-found confidence will come 
during their next year of study, when 
they embark on their courses as indi- 
viduals. Five have opted for the OU’s 
arts foundation course as their next 
programme of learning. One has reg- 
istered for the foundation course m 
technology. 

Ideally, both Ray Kennard and 
Maurice Hindle would have liked to 
continue the project, taking the five 
students through the arts foundation 
course together, but the economic 
restraints ' imposed on the OU 
nationally have made this impossible. 

; How. far the scheme will have suc- 
ceeded in academic terms will not be 
c}ear for some time to come. In human 
terms its value , had already been 
acknowledged by one of the students; 
“I have begun to realize there is an, 
.awful Ipt more to fife thaa just bringing 
up. a,, family, - 1. cannot noty -envisage 
living my hfe Without education play- 
. ing a part in it somewhere.” T 
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Want to learn the Spanish for cat (gatto)f Try -w- • 1*1 

"to t^e word for beaci ( pfayaf. Imagine sets of Improving overseas links 

pliers strewn over a beach. 0 

Linguists probably need read no further, if 
past reaction to a new teaching system devised 
by Mr Mike Grunenberg, lecturer in psycholo- 


; ui 




gy at University College, Swansea, is anything 
to go by. But the system, which has now been 
appiiecf to 10 different languages, is proving 


remarkably successful. 

Mr Grunenberg has found that he can teach 
beginners a basic 400 words plus simple 
grammar, enabling them to get by on holiday 
ora business trip, in about 12 hours. That is less 
than a third of the average time for convention- 
al teaching and sufficient to impress several 
computer software manufacturers. 

Packages in the most popular languages are 
now available for most of the leading personal 
computers and the range is spreading rapidly to 
business machines. Thomson Holidays are 
using the system to complement their own 
in-housc language training and a breakthrough 
into the doubting world of education is begin- 
ning. 

Mr Grunen berg's field of expertise is mem- 


ory, not languages, and that is the key to his 
success. He started work on a radically new 
way to teach languages in order to help his 
children who, like him, found the subject 
difficult. 

He chose a technique known as link words, 
which can be traced back to the ancient Greeks 
but which had never been tried in any 
organized way for language teaching. It is 
based on imagery, linking foreign words to 
accousticaily similar English words in an 
attempt to provide a visual association. For 
some, the association will be verbal but this is 
not the primary intention. 

Mr Grunenberg started with German, hav- 
ing some knowledge of the language, and has 
since moved on to French, Spanish, Greek, 
Italian, Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Swedish 
and Hebrew. The last two have still to be 


programmed. The technique, being psycholo- 
gical rather than linguistic, can be applied to 
practically any language, but this will almost 


Putting the past into words 


Lynne Truss 
looks at former 
documentary 
film-maker 
Stephen Peet’s 
contribution to 
the development 
of television 
oral history 


1 was always appointed as orderly, 
which meant I rode behind the 
Lieutenant -Lieutenant Hudson, a 
nice chap from down in Kent 
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. and that sort of thing you see. And 
as he went along he ate his potted 
meat, probably scooping It out with 
,:.Ms Anger you see or something of 
that sort. Well, when he’d got a 
little bit left in the bottom he'd 
shout out “Bowers" and I’d tickle 
my hone and go up alongside and 
• he’d hand me the rest of nfs potted 
meat you see, so I'd drop back Into 
. my proper place and Pd play about 
'. wfh my finger and I'd have whst 
little hit he'd left. 

Mr 1 A. D. Bowen, ft man In his 
ninolies, recounts his memories ql the 
Boer war for a television audience. His 
blazer festooned with medals, hesits in 
. his own living room and tells his story 
' direct to camera, apparently with little 
unease. His words are Illustrated by 
maps and drawings. The subject and 
.the style could easily give away the 
contckt in which he appears; the BBC 
Yesterday's Witness series, which ran 
to critical acclaim between 1969 and 
1980.' 

; Yesterday's Witness was devised and 
' produced. by Stephen Peel, who also 
personally directed about half the. 80 
ulmi that were made. Because for each 
film h6 did bis' own research and 
Interviewing, Peet accumulated over 
the 12 yean frlarge amount of resource 
al r-: material which he is now 
tnne to gppd Use: Since bis fctire- 
atittbm the BBC ini 1980 hfc 
ime a freelance Iwtyrer vUitjnf. 

Pfewnt- 

....... . , „,_.hlitoro" 

jjjwnttof history, social, science 

Part Qf li* appeal o( YestetHay’s 
WOMteSi Mill, to audiendes and to the 
the! idea. 

Pedf,Va docunientaty-moker 6f long 
standing,, wps at the BBC in the late 
l%0s mak(ng television films in which 
* 1 ‘ilked to 

cir fives. 



Stephen Peet: deviser and producer of the critically acclaimed BBC 
documentary series, Yesterday's Witness 


to make. That last phrase did the 
trick.” 

Subjects for treatment immediately 
suggested themselves: the pioneering 
day*, of aviation or the film Industry 1 , a 
Cornish mining disaster, or a famous 
schbol strike. Once the series was 
under way suggestions came in from 
viewers as welTas from colleagues in 
television. It Was an idea from a BBC 

f roducer in Norwich that prompted 
eet to make Zeppelins over England, 
a film which he used as the focus of a : 
workshop he gave recently at the 
British Universities Film and Video 
Council. 

.The film tells the atpry of the world's :■ 
, first-ever -Mr raids iV when German , 
Mpjwlibs/dropbed bombs' oh East:’ 
-Anglia > in. 1915. Peet described hi* \ 
research for, the film, locating- people - 

' UlllVl kail ,u. I I .1 11 f. 


1 «»>MUIes. Hefound British pi lots who . 
hfd attempted , to dtstroy ^ enemy • 
SlS? pirihips, and a zeppclin pilot : who i 
remembered (he fear of being trapped ' 
f long, -hi searchlights. . , v 

M*2 Vu^f 10 Zeppelin threat .was a totyoqe ini 
which • the;, propaganda, war, sd there was 


them - and it was up to mo to present 
those stories in the best and most 
honest. way possible.” 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of Peet’s workshop was its demonstra- 
tion that finding the good stories was 
only the beginning.' using "rushes” he 
showed how the interviews proceeded: 
Peet, awkwardly jammed under the 
camera -lens so that. in talking to him 
the subjects seemed to talk straight 
into the camera, could be heard en- 
couraging the people to toll the storied 
he knew they had to te]l and prompting 
them when they strayed from the 
point. He would sometimes ask them 
t0 expand on their answers or repeat 
secnohs if he anticipated editing prok 
lotos but to part ofbis overall concern 
fori them - to be Us comfortable ’ as 
popiible, he never iiistructed them on 
hew to ■ present their stories. .“That 
would be turning them into actorii end 
thatwou^n-tbeTair. ^ey bad enough 

. ■ -The editing process wto also interes- 
expUined. lBecause ih Peet’s 
film* the mteiviewe r was neither seen 
nor heard slumps pi the film cduldn’t 
Inserting shdts of Mm 
s if was often pecte : 
W sections Jffbm 
-., 4 . .he irtterviews, other 
1 methods httd- tp be used! Peet 
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^uldcover gaps, as Coiild the 


« 0 . the academic establishment in the near f»t„ r r 

1C 1 1 n IT C although he has confounded some critics £ 

V3 111111)3 proving that the system can be extendS 

beyond the basic level. Second level courses 
certainly be his full list. He has spent three covering more sophisticated grammar and a 
years producing 20 courses ana wants a vocabulary 01 1,200 words are being produced 
ci, an g e ; forpublication next year. 

The courses have all been produced with the That re P r . esent5 O level standard, although 
aid of linguistic advisers, who have not always be is careful not to claim that they are 0 level 
approved of the method at the outset. Howe v- courses. Tests have shown that high-ability 
er, one doubter has become sufficiently con- students are able to complete a course in 40 
vinced to introduce the system at a local hours, but the average may well turn out to be 

school. The system was not designed for use in longer. . 

schools but has proved very popular with Mr Grunenberg sees no reason why the 
children. technique should not be developed to cope 

Now Mr Grunenberg is hoping for a footh- with further study beyond that and he enter 
old in higher education through a seminar tains natural hones ; that he might have started a 
taking place at the Manchester Business long-term revolution in languages teaching. 
.School in February. The school already recom- “There is no one way to teach anything," he 
mends the system to businesspeople and uses it says, “There is no way that this is the answerto 
with some students. Dr Mike Woodhall, everyone’s problem with languages, in the 
director of the language learning centre, who is same way that I object to people who say that 
running the seminar, said: “For some people it the only way of teaching language is by direct 
is a little silly, especially if they know anything method. But I do regard the courses as a bit of a 
of the language, but it has been very successful victory over the system.” 
with others. T _ 

Not that Mr Grunenberg expects to win over JOlUt O’Leary 

How hippies got hooked 
on trout fishing in America 


The American novelist, poet and 
Hedonist Richard Brautlgan died at 
the end of last month aged 49. 
Brautlgan was born in Tacoma, 
Washington, and like his exact con- 
temporary Ken Kesey did much to 


reopen the American hinterland to 
the literary imagination. Brautlcan’s 
last-hut-one book, The Tokvo-Mon- 
tana Express consisted of 133 prose 


miniatures, a kaleidoscopic journey 
round America in a style and with a 
phlosophy borrowed from the 
Orient, though nonetheless purely 
American for that. 

Brautlgan' s “zen” prose did much 
to endear him, along with Kurt 
Voimegut, Kesey and Ursula Le 
Guin, to the hippy generation of the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. In more 
recent years, his reputation (which 
was always cultlc rather than critical- 
ly “sertouS") declined rapidly and he 
suffered increasingly from depress- 
ion and alcohol dependency. 

Brautlgan had always been a high- 
ly literary author but his Interest in 

S ;enre soon lapsed Into a kind of 
ormula writing, books rather archly 
subtilled “An Historical Romance", 
“A Perverse Mystery", “A Gothic 
Western”, “A Japanese Novel”, “A 
Private Eye Novel". He relied more 
and more on pastiche. 

As with many popular writers, his 
success became a barrier to under- 
standing. Only Tony Tanner In Eng- 
land and Marc Chenetler In France 
gave him extended attention. The 
majority of critics mistook his eco- 
nomy of means and minimal style for 
slightness, his humour and playful- 
ness Tor Irresponsibility. In reality, 
his books are particularly sombre, 
centring on decay, disfigurement and 


violence; his third novel, the pastoral 
In Watermelon Sugar tidies place In 
the Imaginary space of “IDEATfl" 
one of Brautigan's many dreamlands 
where the Imagination is the only 
reality and selfhood, society and 
history irrelevant While he never 
directly engaged the large-scale so- 
cial aim moral Issues or the wider 
historical canvas of the conventional 
novel, be nevertheless managed to 
exptore some of the most profound 
modern themes by a kind of lyrical 
and metaphoric compression more 
readily associated with poetry than 
prose. ! . 

Brautigan’s best novel is almost 
wrtatolyTils second, Trout Fishing In 
America, published in 1967. It was 
dedicated to the poet and printer Ron 
Loewinsohn and echoes Loewin- 
wha s interest In typography and the 
▼wual properties of texts. The words 
to a.rough typewritten 
fecellke the rest ofthebook, do not 


The words “trout fishing in Amer- 
ica" become the central character 
(the novelist William Gass, whom 
Brautlgan admired, had redefined 
character In fiction not as an edio of 
actual persons or types but as a 
“centre of linguistic energy”); "trout 

S in America" Is anything 
jgan chooses to make it and he 
uses a whole range of associations to 
make ironic points about American 
society and literature (references to 
Herman MelvlUe and fishing provide 
a context for a sideways comment on 
the burgeoning economic-cam- 
metaphysical pursuits of Moby 

The book is headed with a puzzling 
epigraph that gives an Ideal insight 
into Brautigan’s method: "There ire 
seductions that should be in the 
Smithsonian Institution, right next to 
the 'Spirit of St Louis’." Though 
Interpretation is the most dangerous 
seduction of all, the short passage 
provides n clue to Drautlgan’s 
themes. 

He Invokes the aviator Charles 
Lindbergh as the archetypal Amer- 
ican hero, an explorer and pioneer; 
yet Lindbergh was also a Nazi fellow- 
traveller (Hitler appears In the novel 
In the guise of a pastoral shepherd) 
and Lindbergh’s name Is also Inez- 
tricably bound up with another of 
Brautigan’s obsessions, the seduction 
and betrayal of Innocence. The kid- 
nap and murder of the “Lindbergh 
baby” was one of the great criminal 
scandals of the 1930s. 

The mix of pastoral and violence 
and the association of "heroic’ 
adventure with totalitarianism and 
war underlines Brautigan’s distinc- 
tion between the economic greed m» 
God-bothering he identifies In Moby- 
Dick and the Inward Journeying he 
proposes as a saving alternative. 
Brautlgan has no time for 
or Institutions (the image of Luj" 
bergb’s plane suspended from w 
Smithsonian celling Is sufficiently 
absurd); yet he sought to capture w* 
country and fix ti in the pagination 
in the words of his last book So me 
Wind Won't Blow it All Awaf 
Coming as It did on the brink 
Ronald Reagan’s second tenth 
Brautigan’s death comes as, 
reminder that the hippies of Ha0£ 
Ashbury have grown old or thattn® 
celebrated “greening” of Amencj 
has become a little parched; Vfeto*® 
and Watergate soured the vision WS 

S o. What It does neatly symbol® » 
e dominance of a. rigid . 
earnestness, nothing to do tfittMlgm 
or left, that has swept the 
In 1922 Scot t Fitzgerald ended I « 
Great Gatsby with an Image * ® 
American ‘‘capacity for Woodar d^ 
the commitment to an 
tui 
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John Rule looks at t he increasing int erest of historians in attitudes to the law and 

lolncieasingnumbere, histonaiu have — — 
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Kademic historians kept aloof. JL Ul IU VI. llMlV' 

Around 15 years ago articles bnsed on 
dose analysis of criminal statistics 
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Turning to crime 


began to signify a change of direction 
in which John Beattie was prominent. 
Statistics of crime arc notoriously 
flknH to use. The “dark figure" of 
teal crime levels as opposed to crimes 
known to the police is so unknowable 
u to lead several modern sociologists 
to conclude there is little value in 
official figures. Historians work even 
farther awBy from the “rear level, for 
faey do not have until the mid- 
lueteeath century a record of crimes 
ttported and get no closer than official 
Ajjares of persons indicted m the 
Wber courts. The largest grouping of 
rt, the offences usually labelled "petty 


crime” was increasingly dealt with by 
the summary jurisdiction of magis- 
trates. and this "squire's" justice has 
left only a sparse and patchy docu- 
mentation. 

Historians approach the analysis of 
criminal statistics with considerable 
trepidation and with that attentive 
disbelief which is the characteristic of 
their profession. The absence of a 
professional police and the very con- 
siderable area of discretion in prosecu- 
tion procedures might be expected to 
have produced marked regional varia- 
tions in recorded crime. Yet work 
which has been done on several coun- 


ties for which good assize and quarter 
sessions records survive, among them 
Surrey. Sussex, Essex and Somerset, 
suggests that national trends can be 
discovered. 

Broadly a declining incidence of 
crimes against property continued 
from the late seventeenth century 
through to the closing decades of the 
eighteenth, when statistical evidence 
points to a significantly increasing 
crime rate gathering pace into the first 
half of the nineteenth century which 
cannot be explained in terms of differ- 
ences in either inclination to prosecute 
or In better recording or more efficient 


policing. Historians have naturally 
sought to explain this increase by 
relating criminal to other indices - 
social and economic indices. 

Such relationships are the subject of 
fierce controversy. These yean saw 
rapid population growth, increasing 
urbanization and tne onset of those 
changes usually short handed the “in- 
dustrial revolution". The Increase in 
recorded crime was, however, as much 
evident in rural as in urban districts 
and here, given the widespread and 
desperate poverty of agricultural 
labourers in the southern and eastern 
counties, simple poverty and hunger 


Martyrs to the cause 
of trade unionism 


Historians of rural society, notably 
«>ger Wells and David Jones, have 
recently stressed that much crime in 
"“countryside was essentially a 
of protest. Rtck-burnlng, the 
'wuuctlon of hedges and even some 
of sheep stealing can be shown 
fa tove been the work of a dlscon- 
rural proletariat against 
identified among the ftir- 
and landlords. Outbreaks like 
JHsraous “Captain Swing” riots of 
were exceptional. For the 
part the bitterness of desperate- 
and underemployed form 
wourera given their Isolation nnd 
Pjverlws position could find ex- 
£1®^! only in covert nocturnal 

.Crime as a protest naturally leads 
consideration of protest as 
JJJvJhls year has seen the 150th 
*“*ereary of the Tolpuddle Mar- 
transportation of the six 
• labourers for the 
tonmng a union Is the best 
episode fri the history of 
! k». -i • r * ( * e unionism. Authority 
^ the power to treat 
! l?* 8 ' to crime wherever riot, vlo- 
to property take 
*• unusual about 
the law from 
■ta2i2- "toght to make Its 
Wegal or else to espe- 
l^^&ri'scrtbe ite permitted ac* 
beat known period of legal 
. $3 the unions was from 


to suffer much inconvenience from 
the Inw. In the newer industrial areas 
of the north and midlands groups like 
textile workers certainty felt and 
remembered the era ns one of oppres- 
sion and of secret meetings on the 
moors at night. 

In fact the Combination Acts hard- 
ly made illegal what had not effective- 
ly been so before. There were several 
legal ways open to employers or 
authorities who wanted to move 
against troublesome combinations or 
labour. Clauses of an Elizabethan 
statute allowed prosecution or 
journeymen who left work un- 
finished, while In several trades spe- 
cific statutes had been passed pro- 
hibiting unionism. This was, for 
example, the case in tailoring from 
an act of 1721, in woollen weaving 
and combing from one in 1726 and in 
hat manufacture from 1777. Most 
Importantly there was the common 
law of conspiracy which was used 
before, through and after the era oi 
the combination laws. 

By combining to strike, workers 
made themselves liable to be prose- 
cuted for conspiracy. A famous judg- 
ment of 1721 against the Journeymen 
tailors of Cambridge declared! “It is 
not for refusing to work, but for 
conspiracy that they are Indicted, 
and a conspiracy of any kino to 
fllegai”. Similarly giving Judgment 
o gains t some leaders of the London 



*m»wn penoo or legal - — : ”. 00 iU 

ii&Jfioa of the unions was from printers in a dispute of 1798, He 
when the Combination Recorder held that for jnen ,0 m«Ho 

n force. . plan injury to Mother, ie thelr 


libStlito quarter of a century to 
action to defend or 

■ **^*1 agree that 
iMhrStS?!? 80 ^ucn used as 
^fctotortoas like the 
1vSJ3hp* tont (mdf suggested. 

c *^i wdetleslnLon- 
• towns from which 

effective- 
were too 
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plan injury to another, « [Mr 
employer, had “at all times been 
roMdered by the la* ofj this icwjAft 
as a very betnoos crime* . He pointed 
oat that even had the objectives of the 
onion been 

not be otherwise con$trned thanasa 

conspiracy: “supposing 3S«55fthB 
then? to have acted In concert wtihjlw 
other. the crime is made out against 

^SSe Tolpudtlle torident b^u*ejd 
rejoinder of the 
law- wMdi^ebnld 


repealed, and the men had not struck , 
work. They had used no violence nor 
implied any Intent to intimidate. In . 
fact the local magistracy and ihfe 
judiciary - the role of the Hohie 
Office is uncertain - round a way to 
prosecute them lot administering a 
secret oath under an act of 1797 
which had been rushed onto the 
statute book to deal with a naval 
mutiny. Neither, contemporaries nor 
historians have doubled that, their 
real crime was simply to form a 
mdohr • 

. prosecution of; trade unions was 
abo possible under the Master and 
Servant Act of 1823 which allowed 
. imprisonment for breach of contract 
and was a serious inhibition on strike 

Shortly after came the Trade Union 


Act of 1871 with an amendment in the 
same year to the criminal law and in 
1875 to the law on conspiracy and the 
protection of property; Trade unions 
now had a secure legal status and the 
riaht of peaceful picketing. The Em- 
ployers and Workmen Act of 1875 
made both rides equal parties to a 
civil con tract Andended the availabil- 
ity of tile criminal law as a weapon 
against workers in dispute- By the 
third quarter of the last century 
trade unions were beginning to oper- 
ate In a recognizably nkadem legal 
context. At the present time we.waif 
tp tee how far a government With an 
evident anti-union bias will succeed 
to putting bade the legislative dock. 

yir-j .\r. 

THe author hledtiityikhlsttiity t it . 

University of Southampton. . , . 


to protesters 

offer the starting point for the inves- 
tigation of motive. Within the broad 
trend shorter statistical movements 
can be related to food crises, like those 
of 1794/96 and 1800/01. Bad harvests 
with consequent high prices and shor- 
tages became more common and more 
severe after the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

wars played a pan bringing unem- 
ployment to some trades, causing 
dislocation and with their ' ending 
throwing by demobilization large num- 
bers of uasupported men onto the 
labour market. Some crime peaks 
seem linked to the ending of wars, 
especially the great French War which 
lasted from 1/93 to 1814. Close analy- 
sis reveals other things. Where ages 
can be discovered then it seems that 
then as now a whully disproportionate 
amount of indicted enme was 
accounted for by the young males from 
their teens through to their early 
twenties. Investigations concentrated 
on particular crimes sometimes reveal 
that the level of committals was 
affected by “moral panics” simitar to 
that of the 1960s over mugging. 

Problems of definition arc as 
troublesome as those nosed by 
measurement. Historians should pre- 
sumably concern themselves with what 
contemporaries considered "crimin- 
al”, for both law and moral opinion 
change over time. But not all contem- 
poraries agreed with those who made 
the criminal law - hardly surprising 
when the legislature was limited to the 
propertied classes. A notion of “so- 
cial'’ crime is necessary to make sense 
of much activity outside the law. 
Poachers, smugglers and wreckers, 
like the distillers of illicit spirits did not 
normally think of themselves as cri- 
minals, nor were they so regarded by 
the communities in which they oper- 
ated. 

Such divergences from "official 1 ' 
views increased with the redefinitions 
of property characteristic of the 
period. Consider, for example, how 
enclosure might affect a village. Tres- 
pass would acquire a new meaning; 
fuel gathering from the common would 
become hedge-breaklog or wood steal- 
ing (the commonest rural offence, well 
ahead of poaching) while the new type 
of efficient and cost-conscious farmer 
refused to allow the age-old right of 
pfenning after harvest, in manufactur- 
ing the change from the independent 
craftsman to the out-worker wno made 
up the materials "put-out” to him by a 
capitalist was reflected to a number of 
new laws defining and punishing the 
embezzlement ofrnatcriais and Tn so 
doing clashing head on with workers' 
claims of perquisite. Oliver Goldsmith 
anticipated modem sociology in his 
Interactive analysis of the growth of 
crime against property and of the 
expansion of capitnl punishment to 
control it; "penal laws which are in the 
hands of the rich are laid upon the poor 
. . . and as if our possessions were 
become dearer in proportion as they 
Increased , as if the more enormous our 
wealth, the more extensive our fears, 
our possessions are paled up with new 
edicts every day, and hung around with 
gibbets to scare every invader". 

The astonishing increase in the use 
of capital punishment for property 
offences from around 50 to 200 be- 
tween 1688 and 1820 produced the 
bloodiest penal code in our liistory. 
Some historians take a soft line by 
emphasizing that in practice only ab- 
out a third of those sentenced to hang 
actually did so. It is a superficial view. 

| Thosp that were pardoned were trans- 
§> ported not imprlsoqed a nd the subtlety 
3 of the use of the penal code by the 
jj tilling class should not be underesti- 
5 mated. The power to pardon, or rather 
2 to secure a pardon, was as much a part 
e of their power as was that to hang. 

Douglas Hay has shown how the 
pardoning process was integral to the 
exercising of authority and how the 
awful pomp and ceremony of the assize 
With Us scarlet-robed and black-cap- 
ped judges was the essentia] “theatre" 
of the jaw. Historians have found that 
the dreu instances which favoured par- 
don: previous good character and 
jnritigati ng circumstances were much as . 
they were later, but undoubtedly the 
gallows underpinned the exercise of 
authority in eighteenth century Eng- 
land. Capital sentencing is no less an 
expression of the power of some pien 
.' over many others because it adopts an 
' exemplary mode needing 'occasional 
rather, toon constant executions. 

. "Jesul" exclaims one bf Henry FipW- 

■ tog’s characters, “would you commit 
two 1 persons 16 bridewell for a twig?* 

; “XeSrt ,?arpc the reply, ‘-and v(Jth great 

■ hanged”. 
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Arthur Marwick reassesses E. H. Carr’s best-selling What is History ? 


In pursuit of the past 


When in the late 19d0s, I was working 
on my own book on the nature and 
methods of historical study, I got 
quickly used to the way in which those 
to whom 1 explained what 1 was up to 
instantly responded: “Ah, doing an E. 
H. Carr, eh?" Carr was in his late 
sixties, an eminent fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, celebrated for 
the half dozen volumes of the History 
of Soviet Russia already published 
when he gave the Q. M. Trevelyan 


lectures in the spring of 1961 , choosing 
for his subject: “what is history?** 

It was a cunning choice for, the 
occasional inaugural lecture at provin- 
cial universities apart, historians were 
little given to asking the question, let 
alone answering it. By the end of the 
rear Macmillan had published the six 
lectures and the book was reissued in 
1964 as a Pelican selling at 3s 6d. A 
translation of Marc Bloch's superb The 
Historian's Craft had been available 
from Manchester University Press 
since 1954: but it was retailing at I5s. 

Carr cornered the market: his name 
became synonymous with his subject. 
His lectures had an urbanity and wit 
not usually found in university text- 
books: his Cambridge audience must 
have guffawed and tittered happily 
over the anecdotes, analogies and 
metaphors, each kept going long 
enough for all but the dullest to get the 
point; to bring the latter to occasional 
consciousness there were the token 
twittings of Oxford historians and 


In the wake of the 
paperback revolution and 
the market pressure 
exerted on the publishing 
industry by course lists and 
required reading handouts 
in schools and colleges, 
certain books attain a kind 
of canonical status that 
very often reflects little of 
the content. 

This week and for the next 
fortnight The THES will 
be reassessing three books 
which have exerted a 
special influence. 

Over the next two weeks, 
Dominick Harrod will be 
looking at John Kenneth 
Galbraith’s The Affluent 
Society , Boris Ford at 
F. R. Lea vis’s The Great 
Tradition. 


philosophers. Carr appeared to have 
the last word, criticising other histo- 
rians for their pragmatism and conser- 
vatism and affirming that history did 
indeed have a meaning and an immedi- 
ate relevance to contemporary prob- 
lems. 

Glad to be spared the distasteful 
task of themselves analysing their own 
subject (the conventional wisdom was 
that you learned what history was by 
doing it, not by talking about it), 
history lecturers happily . reconi- 


UetWication 


New Sobsc obers^ 



E. H. Carr: his name became synonymous with his subject 


mended What Is History? an ancillary 
reading. Sales were swollen by a wider 
publio always ready to welcome one 
short key work which tells all. The 
Pelican has been reprinted 17 times, 
selling now at a still modest £1.75. 

Most of the points which stick in the 
minds of students are made in the 
course of the first two lectures which 
together form a remarkable tissue of 
banalities (though, to be fair, banali- 
ties which probably need to be uttered 
and repeated for every cohort of 
students) and absurdities. 

TTie target Care sets up is that of 
positivist Historians who are alleged to 
be concerned only \yith the accumula- 
1 dots of facts. History .he reassures us is 
not about facts, but the interpretations 
of facts. Interpretations depend upon 
the prior predeIiction$ of the historian: 
hence the injunction: “study the histo- 
rian before you begin to study the 
facts.” 

Historians anyway are captives of 
their own society and will interpret the 
past in accordance with the preoccupa- 


assumpdons, shared values etc, which 
is so useful to historians. But then Care 
was a classicist, a diplomat who had 
moved from one establishment post to 


moved from one establishment post to 
another, without ever acquiring any 
serious training in historical method. 

Despite the saving clause already 
quoted, Carr insists that the historian 
has to use words whose contemporary 
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tions and assumpdons of that society: 
history is "an unending dialogue be- 
tween the present and the past”. 

Buried in lecture two there is actu- 
ally the classic defence of tradition 
historical writing, though Care makes 
little of it: “The historian who is most 
conscious of his own situation is also 
more capable of transcending it.” 

Now for the nonsense. Carr 
attempts to develop a distinction be- 
tween mere facts and historical facts. If 
nothing else (well let’s face it, there is 
nothing else) this forms the basis for a 
few anecdotes and the famous 
metaphor about facts having to be 
proposed, seconded and sponsored for 
membership of the select dub of 
historical facts, 

‘ parr h dying to make the case that 
since no historian can possibly }n- 
coiporate L all ascertainable facts, his- 
torical facts do not exist Until the 
historian has exercised an act of inter- 
pretation. This misconception (even I 

HESiKfe W deflnltively-estab- 
ljshe4 histories facts whlch I 1 have not 
yet managed to lncorpotate in any of 


in which historians should try to under- 
stand words as contemporaries under- 
stood them is a vital one. 

Carr prpfers to feed his audience yet 
another jest; ancient historians "can- 
not cheat themselves into the past by 
using unfamiliar or obsolete words, 
any more than they would become 
better Greek or Roman historians If 
they delivered their lectures in a 
chtamys or a toga”. Carr identifies the 
hopeless choice which exists between a 
total reverence for facts and a com- 
plete acceptance of the historian's 
subjectivity; but he does not say 
j choice ■ and we end Chapter One 
navigating delicately between the 
Scylla of an untenable theory of history 
as an objective compilation of 
facts . . . and the Charybdis of an 
equally untenable theory of hiatory as 
a subjective product of the mind of 
the historian . . 


The classic instance 
of a book sold almost 
entirely on the basis 
of its title alone 
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introduction to the problem q, 
method in history”. Actually , 
could read this book from coV to 
coyer hundreds of times withoiiUvS 
gaming the faintest clue as to 2 
historians with articles to write n 
even lectures to prepare, actually £ 
The discussion ofhistory and science ii 
indeed sensible, suggesting both that 
there is a common intellectual n ! 
deavour, and that there is no point in 
concealing that in detail historians £ 
rather different things from scientist* 
put Larrs main purpose is to h e . 
yelop the point that social scientists 
[among whom he includes historians! 
cannot stand objectively apart from 
the materia! which they study. Aaain 
without apparently folly realizing {the 
indicates the defence which the empir- 
leal historian would make: “the serious 
historian is the one who recognizes the 
historically-conditioned character of 
all values ... the beliefs which we 
hold and the standards of judgment 
which we set up are part of history, and 
are as much subject to historical Inves- 
tigation as any other aspects of human 
behaviour.” 

The next lecture insists from the 
start that “the study of history is a 
study of causes". This is the only 
identifiable idiocy which Carr shares 
with Geoffrey Elton. It may be that in 
studying the social consequences of 
wars one is studying war as causation: 
but the more serious problem one has 
is in demonstrating that the consequ- 
ences exist in the first place, just as 
studying the Renaissance depends 
heavily upon showing, not causes, but 
that something that can be called a 
Renaissance actually happened. 

But Care’s main concern is with the 
relationship between what be calls 
“rational” and “accidental" causes. He 
admits the existence of accidental 
causes but argues that since “they 
teach no lessons and lead to no 
conclusions” they are not worth 
bothering about. This is an incredible 
argument since the task of historians is 
above all to understand, not to preach 
lessons. 

Here we have really arrived at the 
fundamental flaw in Care’s discussion. 
The flaw goes, deeper in the nest 
lecture on “History as progress" where 
he defines objectivity as meaning that 
the historian “has the capacity to 
project his vision into the future in 
such a way as to give him a more 
profound and more fasting insight Into 
the past than can be attained by those 
historians whose outlook is entirely 
bounded by their own immediate 
situation”. 

In this, and in the concluding lec- 
ture, Care presents an optimistic pic- 
ture of history as progress, culminating 
in a twentieth century revolution 
which has allegedly extended a new 
consciousness and life-enhancement to 
pimples throughout the world. 

The most significant of twentieth 
century developments, we are tola, 
have been “the development and use 
of modem methods of persuasion aim 
indoctrination”. Astonishingly, 
approves of these aspart of “the power 


processes 


- r - r- mui nuuinQT 

amazing piece of erudition: “No man is 
an island entire of itself,” we learn. But 
further surprises are to come. A 
era shingly trivial discussion prefaced 
the question: “WbatL the role of 
Mb great mah in history?" leads to 
Carr s declaration that “even today ! 

tec k ^S^ bet, ' rH '8' 1 ’> 

The great man of the age is the one 

. .wio can put into words the will of 
' ■ tos age, tell his age what his will is, 
Wd accomplish it. What he does is 
: 8® essence of his age; he 

• ; kctuajjlzes.bisagQ. . 1 

■ ilSSSP 1 » tffrfory? the use 
in; 

ways, to, mean the imii onH ■ 
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iu marxism our to Leniru&ui. “-d- 
to express his credo was laudable, dw 
unfortunately he called it “What h 
History?” Hence the mystical juat 
about past, present and future, 
“finked together in the endless chain of 
history” which, unfortunately, 
been taken up even by such super 
historiographers as E 171st Breton. 

But I doubt If Carr has done students 
much harm: virile polemicists (such » 
Philip Abrams or the Birmingi^ 
cultural studies school) have wnm» 
mpre Intellectually challenging 
Anyway, Care did say some *e®J B 
things (though usually proceeding t 
ignore or contradict them) as in 
propose ... to reserve the word ms 
tory ’ for the process of inquiry i af ° m 
past of man in society”. . Mir . 

Quite certainly, the continued P»j 
suit of that inquiry is absolutely 
if we are to have any hope ofpBPP^| 
with our present. And two poind 1 are 
central in understanding the pature 
historical; inquiry: th« me ^ uL/ 

: which sourcesofallfype? Wf 
, /.criticized. and : interpreted; .ano 

• charactor. value, amTfimits of . 

In historical interpretation. C«r , 
silent to both points:' What :ir . • 

. a dasslc instance of a book wjd sj® 
entirely op the basis of its title alo^ . 

• ,7hi dmhhr ‘ii dm 

stuflki of aris at the Open University- . 
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Unsung hero of an 
ephemeral art 

Philip Conford profiles A. R. Orage, 
an ‘artist in literary encouragement’ 

Dfujiie his influence on English litem- The giver of opportunities to others 

mieand political ideas during the first Orage was only able to develop hi 
yfof this century, the nnmc of A. R. talents as the result of an opportunir 
Orage Is familiar to few people today. he himself hod been given. His prom 
The aptness of Philip Mai ret s dcscrip- isc hud been recognized by his Sunda 1 
jjonof him as “a great artist in literary School teacher, Howard Cootc, son d 
eatauragement” cun be shown by the squire in Orage’s boyhood villagi 
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taina some of the writers whose first 
pobKshed works appeared in Orage’s 
journal The New Age. They 
inftafe Katherine Mnnsficld, John 


ifejdlelon Murn^. Herhcrt Rcud, T. 
I Huline and Edwin Muir; and the 
bet that their reputations now greatly 
orcrshadow Orage’s can be seen as a 
tribute to his perceptive recognition 
ind wise guidance of literary talent. 

Orage’s own ability as a writer wns 
pnised by T. S. Eliot, who considered 
ini to be among the two or three best 
(Mtemporary critics. Unfortunately, 
sqm journalism is an ephemeral art, 
hk pseudonymous essays in The New 
Ate are now accessible only with 
cumculty, though a selection of them, 
(died by the Orage scholar Wallace 
Mutm, remains in print to give us 
uae appreciation of his strengths. 

His conversation and debate, 
however, are almost entirely tost to us. 
Various associates have written of his 
brilliance as a talker, but no Boswell 
ns present at the Chancery Lane 
ABC to record the discussions which 
look place regularly there over after- 


soon tea. Orage hna a flair for drawing 
nit other speakers, summarizing ideas 
ud demonstrating their implications, 
provoking further explanations and 
muring that a group or voluble talkers 
kflx to the point. 

. His approach as editor of The New 
M 1 was similar. He provided a forum 
la which writers of vorious political and 
wthetfc persuasions could do battle; 
he nsed his own articles to stimulate 
rather debate nnd indicate lines of 
thought; he was accessible to contribu- 
tors and would discuss their writing in 
generous detail. 

b addition to the mimes already 
mentioned Orage published work by 
rawy distinguished writers, including 
fop i. Wells, Belloc, Chesterton, 
™wd, Bennett, Aldington, Wyn- 
Lwis, G. D. H. Cole, Sidney 
"Mb and Edward Cnrpcnter. 
wtwps the greatest indication of his 
™tonal mastery is that so many 
CMtributors were prepared to write 
whim without payment. 

Universities advertise their degree 
wienjes in attractive and persuasive 
prospectuses, but as is the case with so 
winy advertisements, these omit ccr- 
m?i . °f which the consumer 
10 ^ awarc - 

Wncn comparing universities, the 
{"^PretiYe student will wish to consid- 
» such factors as the course content, 
ae social environment, the amenities 
Pj’wcommodation and, importantly, 
of saining a good degree, 
yn me first four of these the prospec- 
Wl have much to say. On the last it 
, «not be forthcoming, 
ft good” degree Is sometimes de- 
SwdG 88 lcast an upper second 
Station. The prospect of achiev- 
jg by no means uniform across 
“stent universities. This is a matter 
iraportance, not only to 
students but also to em- 
parents, careers teachers and 
^csiarch bodies. 

^teflon stipulated for entry 
waduate careers is that the 
snoujd have a “good" dc- 
SS'-Sl civil service jobs. Wc 
^ thcr employers, to 


V ,rer empioycre, i u 

OieM-MnX? employ graduates with 
SW degree classifications. The 
cO “tip Social Research Coua- 
Sconce ancf Engineering 
5S55S-. Pputicd will only consider 
htu. s upport to graduates who 
Ij^tehieved this same standard. 

. occupations fiave 


Tlic giver of opportunities to others. 
Orage was only able to develop his 
talents as the result of nil opportunity 
lie himself had been given. His prom- 
ise hud been recognized by his Sunday 
School teacher, Howard Cootc, son of 
the squire in Orage’s boyhood village 
of Fcnst unton, Cambridgeshire. The 
Cootcs enabled him to enter training 
college nnd escape the fate of a farm 
Inbourcr. 

In 1893, aged 20, he started teaching 
at a board school in Leeds. Influenced 
by hearing Tom Mann, he joined the 
Independent Labour Party; modelling 
himself on Socrates, he became a 
highly-skilled debater in the socialist 
cause. But he was never a dogmatic 
materialist, and he also joined the 
Theosophical Society. This tension be- 
tween the demands of politics and the 
demands of the spirit was always to 
remain with him. 

Orage made two important 
friendships in Leeds. One was with 
Holbrook Jackson, author of The 
Eighteen-Nineties, a Fabian with Lon- 
don contacts, who introduced him to 
the works of Nietzsche. The other was 
A. J. Penty, an architect who was 
interested in the effects of industrial- 
ism on art nnd craft skills. 

In 1902 they founded the Leeds Art 
Club, a discussion group where not 
only the arts, but philosophy and 
politics were debated. Orage's work 
tor the club stimulated his ambitions 
and in 1905 he left teaching to take his 
chances in London as a freelance 
journalist. Penty had preceded him 
and Jackson soon joined them. 

In 1907 The New Age, a failing 
independent journal, came up for sale. 
With the support of Shaw, Orage was 
able to buy it nnd create the platform 
which lie, Jackson and Penty had 
ulwpys wanted. They still haa links 
with (he Fabians, but subtitled the 
journal An Independent Socialist Re- 
view and were soon attacking the 
Webb's obsession with statistics. Fol- 
lowing vnrious disagreements with his 
fellow editors over the policy, Orage 
took sole charge at the end of the year. 

The pre-war period was that of 
Orage’s grenlest success. The New Age 
was filled with lively debate on the 
literary and political topics of the day: 
Wells and Shaw took on Belloc and 
Chesterton; Arnold Bennett spread 
awareness of European writing; 
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A. R. Orage: by buying The New Age , he was able to create the 
platform he wanted 

Hulmc and Sicken clashed over mod- in 1922 he abandoned The New Me, in 

era painters; Bergson and his own words “In order to find God”, 

psychoanalysis were discussed; Orage was influenced by Ouspensky 
Marinetti expounded his aesthetics. - a ore war acquaintance exiled in 
Politically the journal demonstrated London since the Bolshevik revolution 

its independence by attacking the - and lhen by Ouspensky’s master, 
collaboration of Labour MPs with Gurdjicff. Orage studied under Gurd- 
Llberal policies, and the collectivist iieff at Fontainebleau, then went to the 
trends of state socialism. The prof- United St&tes to spread his ideas, ll 
fared alternative was guild socialism, a was a long period of philosophical 
philosophy influenced by syndicalism self-renewal, which ended in 193 1 with 

and Penty's ideas about mass produc- his return to London, a stronger, more 
tion. integrated man, who was ready to 

It was a form of socialism which reenter political journalism, 
attracted the support of Bertrand Rus- The product of his revived commit- 
sell and William Temple, and had G. , meat was The New English Weekly, 

D. H. Cole and R. H. Tawney as its i which first appeared in April 1932. 

most noted advocates, but it failed to Although disappointed by London’s 

prevent the growing influence of the literary climate in comparison with 20 

Fabians. The national guilds move- years earlier, Orage used the journal 

ment was wrecked in 1920 by its to cultivate interests similar to those of 

pro-Bolshevik members, though by the pre war New Age. But his main 

this time Orage had already lost faltn purpose was to advocate social credit. 

In it. which is the years of the Depression he 

The ideas of Major C. H. Douglas, believed more important than ever, 

exponent of Social Credit, were one The last act of his life as a journalist 

reason for this disillusionment; the was to give a broadcast talk on Doug- 

other was Orage’s belief that guild las’s ideas. 

socialism could only work in a society Social Credit never attracted support 
which acceptedareliglousviewoflife. from any noted economist, and guild 
His mystical side reasserted itself, and socialism, whatever its interests as a 


An advertisement for success . . . 

What is a good degree and what are the chances of 
getting one? Malcolm Bee and Peter Dolton investigate 

.... 1981. At the most extreme the prepor- between the 1981 awards and past 

comparaDlucy. ... . Hon of entrants obtaining such a awards is confirmed. 

Although umverades do not publish vary by as much as 40 per The student ability variables in the 

a breakdown 1 of degree aware ny gr p^om one Institution to Mother, analysis were based on General Cer- 
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S rade, an indication of this can be 
ound by comparing fee [lumbers re- 
ceiving these degrees in 1981 with the 
number of undergraduate entrants to 
the university three years previously. 
(Notice that this method of calculation 
implicitly weights the drop out rate by 
including all entrants in the calcula- 

tions.) 1 _ t . 

The table below reports first and 
upper second honours degrees In 1981 
as a percentage of entrants in the 
academic year 1978/79. Adjustments 
have been made for students on pwt- 
time and diploma courses and for 
undivided second class awards. (De- 
spite these carefii! Hdjuslroents the 
figures reported should be viewed as 
proxies rather than precise values.) 

Alongside the 1981 figures, the 
average percentage first upper 
seconds over the years 1976-80 is 
given. (For five institutions where 
college amalgamations seriously dis- 
tort the figures in some years, an 

SSttS excffi f frem 

^Itois^reuUeTgiven dgrei 
structures at those Institutions. Oxford 
b exduded Since its second class 
degrees are undivided. , , . 

Examination of the table produce 
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degree may vary by as much as 40 per 
cent from one Institution to another. 
Second, a comparison of the 1981 
figures with the previous average 
shows that the pattern of variation is 
consistent over time. . 

It should be possible to explain the 
inter-university: differences in the pat- 
tern of degree awards by differences In 
university characteristics. Intuitively, 
three types of characteristic would 
seem to oe relevant: student ability, 
university subject mix and university 
teachingmputs, This hypothesis can be 
tested statistically by performing a 
regression analysis of the 1981 percen- 
tage of firsts and upper seconds on. a 
range of variables representing uni- 
versity characteristics. 

Such an analysis is explained in 

. . a c.il..Mnnr)a>lina 


Pass Rates: An Inter-Unlvenity Com- 
narison, by M. Bee and P. Dolton, in 
the Higher Education Review, Spring 
1985.) to this article the authors seek 
to explain the variance in degree award 
percentages by the characteristics of 
ibe university and its student body. 

In essence, the conclusions reached 
are that student and institutional vari- 
ables cannot explain the pattern of 
decree awards aerdss institutions and 
neither can the subject mix. Vet by 

. If nraulniic DVRRIae SR 811 
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Edwin Muir: encouraged 



T. S. Eliot: praised Orage 

theory, failed to have more than a 
marginal effect on Labour Parly poli- 
cy. But although Orage's greater im- 

E ortance lies in the sphere of the arts, 
is concern for political and economic 
issues cannot be separated from his 
other achievements. 

As editor of The New Age he was 
seeking to show the relationships be- 
tween the different cultural activities- 
in the widest sense - of his society, and 
analyse their shared presuppositions. 
Like his contemporary Pcguy, with 
whose Cahiers The New Age has some 
affinities, he believed that revolution 
had to be spiritual as well as material. 
People’s art and economics could not 
be considered independently of each 
other. 

His aim of gathering together the 
various cultural threads of nis time in 
order to bring about social change may 
have been too ambitious, but it none 
the less took a remarkable man to 
succeed in providing a neutral ground 
on which many of the outstanding 
intellects of pre- 19 14 England could 
share their concern. 

The author teaches English at Chiches- 
ter College of Technology. 

First and upper second class honours 
degrees as a percentage ol under- 
graduate entrants three years pre- 
viously - 1981 and live year average 
1976-80. 


tion between the 1981 awards and past 
awards is confirmed. 

The student ability variables in the 
analysis were based on General Cer- 
tificate of Education A level scares and 
their Insignificance lends a new (inter- 
university) dimension to the often 
reported low correlation between A 
level and degree performance. 
However, when this insignificance is 
viewed alongside the consistent time 
pattern, it becomes particularly in- 
teresting. 

Since student ^election is based on a 1 
criterion which does not significantly 
influence degree awards, the con- 
sistency of the latter over time must be 
explained by institutional rather than 
student influence. And if, as the 
investigation suggests. Institutional in- 
fluence does not arise though “real”, 
characteristics (such factors as library 
size, student-staff ratio, physical capit- 
al inputs were represented in the 
analysis) ; or through subject mix of the 
student body there must be a' strong 
suspicion that each institution bases Its 
degree awards on a preconception of the 
appropriate proportion In each categ- 
ory. Moreover, as the differences In 
awards indicate, the preconception dif- 
fers considerably across universities. 

If this suspicion is Well-founded, the 
degree award system is in urgent need 
of investigation. In the meantime, 
prospective' students would be'.wpil 
. advised to study the figures before 
completing their Universities Central 
; Council on%dtols^ons fown: * 1 * 'i'' 1 



1981 

1976-80 


Aston 

25.2 

22.8 

[ 

Bath 

38.8 

32.7 


Birmingham 

25.0 

27.2 


Bradford 

33.0 

30.1 


Bristol 

38.2 

35.9 


Brunei 

25.1 

26.6 


Cambridge 

59.1 

57.9 

. 

City 

25.9 

28.6 

: i 

Durham 

31.0 

31.5 


East Anglia 

24.9 

29.5 


Essex 

28,5 

30.3 


Exeter 

27.7 

31.1 


Hull 

24.2 

25.0 


Keels 

20.2 

29.4 


Kent 

23.4 

23.8 


Lancaster 

> 25.9 

26.3 

■ • i. . 

Leeds 

28.2 

24.8 

■ • i 

Leicester 

31.4 

32.4 

. •; .• ■ 

Liverpool 

London 

24.4 

28.2 

26.9 

25.7 

" ■ ; i 

Loughborough 

30.4 

26.5 

; hi 

Manchester 

30.1 

27.9 

• i 

UMI8T 

2B.0, 

28.1 

. • 1 

Newcastle 

23.7 

22.4 

j.*,! 

Nottingham 

40.2 

38.0 


Reading 

33.2 

31.2 

l;i : 

Salford 

23.1 

21.4 


Sheffield 

30.4 

31.8 


Southampton 

33.7 

32.7 


Surrey 

27.9 

28.5 


Sussex 

33.8 

33.9 

■ _ l :• 

Warwick 

27.5 

28.9 

. • ■, 

York 

37.8 1 

41.3 • 


Aberystwyth 

33.8 

36.3 


Bangor 

Cardiff 

31.9 

30.3 

. ; J 

24.1 

24.1 

- ' , -X 

Swansea 

20.3 

24.5 


UWIST 

25.9 

27.0 

u 

. Mean 

29.7 

29.8 



Malcolm Bee is lecturer in management 
. and business studies at Oxford. 

Polytechnic. Peter Dolton is lecturer In 
‘•a economics at HuU ilntvershy; i 
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Customers and contractors 


What Les Miserable needs 
is a good belly-laugh 

Poor Les Huckfield has not made A national emergency calle 
himself many friends with his perform- collective response. Thus a r 
ancc on the megaphone in the Euro- nutrition policy could be presen 
pc an Parliament the other week. He national dury. The individual 


Poor Les Huckfield has not made 
himself many friends with his perform- 
ance on the megaphone in the Euro- 
pean Parliament the other week. He 
had borrowed a loud-hailer from the 
Kirby unemployment centre and used 
it to make a strident cal I for a debate on 
the miners' strike. His own side was 
embarrassed, the Tory ranks incensed. 
Short-circuiting the formal procedures 
with a loud noise was not the way to do 
it; Huckfield, who had been appealing 
regularly for u debate only to mid his 
microphone was regularly switched 
off, clearly felt it was the only way to 
do it. 

Later in the day the Parliament did 
vote for a debate, through the proper 
formal channels, not without a touch 
of smug hypocrisy since they bad 
repeatedly refused Huckfield 's more 
regular requests. Les is obviously a 
prickly character and uncomfortable 
to work with, but his performance and 
frustration show how difficult protest 
is and how unjustified we are in letting 
its raucous tones obscure its message. 

They call him Les Miserable in 
Brussels and the voice of protest is 
unfortunately often humourless. A 
good laugh is usually conspicuous by 
its absence from the pages of radical 
readers. No laughing matter the sub- 
jects of such writing; the ardouT I 
needed to kindle the fire of protest in i 


A national emergency called For a 
collective response. Thus a national 
nutrition policy could be presented as a 
national dury. The individual siayed 
healthy and strong by eating well the 
better to serve (he war effort; the state 
had a duty to nourish its citizens with a 
rationing policy premised on a ba- 
lanced diet, school meals provision, 
mass information and so on. The 
universality of such arguments in the 
1940s facilitated a Labour victory. 
There were many reasons for that 
victory, but one was certainly that, at 
least temporarily. Labour policies 
chimed with the prevailing discourse; 
its voice did not sound like that of « 
protest, it spoke the language of the 
day, 

Since then political discourse has 
shifted in a decidedly individualistic 
direction. Calls for social spending or 
public action Bgain appear discordant. 
At present it is almost impossible for 
arguments from the left not to sound 
raucous. Feminism faces many of the 
same problems - the "shrieking harri- 
dans" of the stereotype speak in the 
same shrill voice of tne outsider. 


without a fix of the New Statesman, 
with the Aral injection usually the 
competition. 1 


But calling Huckfield Les Miserable 
doesn't simply describe his appearance 
and manner; as an in-joke, a literary 
witticism it also places him as an 
outsider. Protest readily generates 
mutual alienation, which is one of the 
thlngB which fuels it in the first place. 
All protest has to involve moving 
outside the rules to some extent since 
the rules afe part of the status qnp and 
we are eD under strong pressure to 
conform to them. 

To criticize, to ask for change, to 
make demands is always to adopt a 
difficult role; Oliver Twist asking for 
more only looks appealing as a 1 child 
.and from a particular historical view- 
point. How often do we bear argu- 
ments which can be reduced to the 
point that only radlcate/the left are 
^political"? “Political” is certainly not 
being used here in the sense of politics 
as presenting and embodying different 
sets of interests and their conflict, a 
meaning which stretches to include the 
whole spectrum of opinion. “Political" 
in thisothcr sense is a derogatory terra, 
equivalent to “bolshie"; equalling 
Change, by definition undesirable. 

When Lea Huckfield takes up his 


always shrill. and discordant because 
ahjjays “other". The fire which feeds ' 
protMt feeds the emotions, so that 
cnticum and demands are often . 
couched in strong and emotive terms. 
But beyond this language is itself- 
, sufficiently a reflection of the. status 
qqo to often prove a difficult vehicle 
for an attack upon it. Difficult, but not 
impossible since language is a richer 
tool than a mere superstructure of 
material conditions. Undoubtedly one 
of the' great problems for the (eft. Is 
.making the language of protest and 
change attretive a task not best . 
undertaken through a loudhailer. 

• The extent to which I hey can be 
acceptably expressed depends tb a 
large extent on the nature of the 
political discourse and the direction in 
which It is shifting. During the last war, 
for example, a language of collectivism 
and duty to the state, guessing red 
rocal duties between state and i 
vidual was dominant 


At every level language and accent 
reveal the conformist in all of us. The 
findings of one recent research project 
into accents suggested that they may 
fluctuate according to age. Our Tegion- 
al ? cc ^ nts do no1 simply become 
gradually muted as we mature and mix 
but may be strongest in 
youth and old use; weakest in middle 
lire. It may be that the young, not yet 
interested in the norms beyond family 
and peer group, and the old, who are 
either put caring or, as 1 prefer to 
believe, determinedly cussed exhibit 
the strangest regional burrs. In those 
desperate middle years of striving For 
upward mobility, acceptance ond 
advancement we shed or hide them 

Women, It was alleged, make more 
attempt at accenlless English than 
men; indeed men took pride, espedal- 
ly when together, in approximating to 
a slovenly norm. Could it really be that 
women are linguistically and socially 
more conformist than men - their 
insecurity may make the pressures 
both conform, only the 
J™5 women the gemil- 

iW of Pebble Mill at One, for men 
the macho patdls of the public bar? I 
would hazard a guess that Les did not 

Bng!ish° Wn hlS mega P honc BBC 

Since the tone and language of 
protest place the protester outside, bis 
or her protest is easily dismissed as 
envy or sour grapes. For those within 
all the pressures are for silence or the 
iwHt muted of criticism. Inside those 
invisible, boundaries, unseen but con- 
stantly reinforced in their acknow- 
judgement we write our political ,yiews, 
: even pen anodyqe columns on .why 
protest is difficult rather ttianuslngour 
Us/un^ts ‘ tQ attw ^ °M r owe estab- 

Jt was for precisely suchreasoiis that 
a determined critic UJte Orwell prefer- 
red to remain an "out"; he appreciated 
the difficulties of criticising .those 
whom, i be knew personally, experi- 
b ? h c fhc -ttfrtotages and foe 
of margin ality, As ah “out" 
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your criticism is so readily disthissetL it 
is only foo. unsuccessful studeiits who 


! David Warner on 
■ collaboration between 
| education and 
industry as experienced 
by the Coventry 
Consortium 

I It is still unusual in British education to 

I: find a university collaborating closely 

-I with a polytechnic. In the normal way, 

neither associate at all with colleges of 
further education, other than to supply 
staff to validate, externally examine or 
to act as governors. 

The Coventry Consortium, how- 
ever, has broken down some of these 
barriers. It has become a partnership 
of equals, both in its management 
structure and in the provision of 
courses, approximately 40 per cent of 
which have involved the sharing of 
staff and facilities across the binary 
line. Collaboration has been extended 
to include a self-help development 
programme: wherever possible an ex- 
tra staff member is included on 
courses, ostensibly to act as an assis- 
tant, in practice to leam the skill or 
information being taught, thereby in- 
creasing the pool of qualified tutors. 

This approach has attracted wide- 
spread interest. Consortium staff have 
spoken to nearly 30 delegations - 
sometimes led by universities, some- 
times by polytechnics, most often by 
enterprising local education author- 
ities. Government departments and 
other agencies have given strong back- 
ing to educational collaboration. The 
University Grants Committee working 
party on continuing education com- 
mends the approach. 

Of greatest significance, however, 
has been the uniting of the Department 
of Education and Science and the 
Manpower Services Commission to 
promote collaboration as a key plank 
m their adult training platform. In 
April, a £1.3m pilot programme was 
announced to assist the establishment 
of 70 small-scale local collaborative 
projects and 15 major schemes. 

A national steering committee has 
been created to oversee the pro- 
gramme and to select the major 
.^hemes., while approval for the small 
projects has been delegated to DBS and 
MSC regional staff. 

From the outset, local firms deman- 
ded a wider range of services than 
originally intended and the consortium 
now offers consultancies, research and 
development and the hire of accom- 
modation and equipment; more re- 
cently, the design of equipment, test- 
ing of prototypes and, finally, manu- 
facture by local firms. 

Collaborative arrangements also 
attract international clients for whom 
the consortium provides tailor-made 
tatensive courses, joint courses with 
local companies and programmes 
which bridge the gapB in the British 
educational ladder. Not only are there 
important pedagogic, political and 
lona-term economic reasons for re- 
cruiting International students, but the 
fees and related expenditure are a 
siOTlficant source of income to both 
individual Institutions and the local 
economy; the consortium has acted as 
a single access point. 

Discussions are under way to ease 
the underfunding of continuing educa- 
tion, but currently many ventures 
entail resource penalties for a provid- 
ing institution. Theoretically, no Gov- 
ernment money is available to under- 
mine the foil-cost principle but reason 
can prevail over ideology and funding 
am be obtained, particularly for col- 
labqrpnve arrangements. In .foe last 
-year, ; om rohsqrtlum has helped, to 

attract several large grants frombodies 
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compiam about the syllabus 'or the 
examinatipna. But only they can be 
sufficiently liberated from its pressures 
to be able to do to and foiey especially 
are aware of its inadequacies.; . 1 - ■ 
In the case of the EuroMF for 
Merseyside wo might wish the messen- 
ger had been more . subtle, his point 
presented more mellifluouriy' But 
harshness is inseparable from; such 
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in any medium; 
ate reason for 
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Tech anq from the Euro- ' 
l»an. Soda! Fund (organised through 
the ageqcy of the West Midlands 
Economic Development Unit). Bids in 
S* c Sf*$S? | i have already been made 
for 1984/85 and 1985/86. ... ' 

The consortium is not allbwed to 
countto its credlt any existing post- 
experience work being undertaken by ‘ 

“ rand, during the first year, it, ran 40 . 
tailw--iimdeprQ^ammesCMtn. a'forfo- 
inhaiid). There was an 
initial resistance bofo toaccepting the 
need forjxMt^xperience training and 1 
its provision by tradltjpnal educational : 
institutions. However, there has been 

awidesn^weicomeforthe^oeflte !' 

« eotiaaptation,, a, significant, growth ' 




industry. Different staff from amerent ■ 
departments, will .be: respbp^ie for 
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Various forms of measuring equipment available in the Coventry 
Consortium to assist local firms. 3 


student placements, for consultancy 
and research work, for the recruitment 
of students to award-bearing initial 
tiaining and post-experience courses, 
for the generation of short post-experi- 
ence programmes and for the nomina- 
tion of industrial representatives on to 
advisoiy committees. Beneath this for- 
malized layer will probably lie a tang- 
led net of Individual contacts. Not only 
is this lack of coordination expensive in 
time and travelling costs, it also pre- 
vents a systematic utilization of educa- 
tional resources and reinforces an 
unprofessional image. 

A more controversial area for coop- 
eration lies behind the dosed doors of 
professional practice. If educational- 
ists are to become more efficient and 
create a resource surplus to support 
new initiatives, they could teach more 
students, per class, teach more hours 
per week and/or more weeks per year. 
They could adopt new teaching 
methods involving distance-learning 
techniques. However, it could be 
argued by such tactics, efficiency 
would be achieved at the cost of 
effectiveness. Why should lecturers 
have to reinvent the wheel whenever 
they are allocated a new class. Would it 
not be possible to establish a central 
departmental resource room where 
reaching notes and materials are depo- 
sited for the common good? Surely 
collaboration should be permitted to 
replace competitiveness? 

There are many opportunities for 
^aboradon at the national level: the 
DES/MSC initiative is a praiseworthy 
example. There are known skill shor- 
tages In several new technology areas 
such as basic electronics, information 
technology and robotics. The alloca- 
tion ?* substantial additional resources 
will help, but may also exacerbate a 
<rentral problem. Educational institu- 
tions still are producing piecemeal 
response to local demands. Large sums 
are being spent on developing similar 
materials In different places at the 
same time. Just as foe National Com- 
puting Centre has developed a nel- 
work of microsystems to distribute 
rapidly. changing information, so core 
raateml In skill ■ shortage subjects 
““J? 1* collected centrally and made 
available to local teaching centres. A 
balance between centralism and pra- 
fesaonal autonomy would need to be 
achieved, but i the benefits of trying 
would be substantial. y 8 

of P^'CKperience 
education employee needs usually 
take second place to, those -of em- 
E ?!?i Dyee ? Uc interested in 
JS? s ^?^ and information they 
wl gain and foe external recognition 
of. these pew assets. The appropriate 
Government departments should now 
take a more_ active role in furthering 

the growfo of modular-based qualifica- 
tions, to promoting the. establishment 
of ^ote part-timl and htehe 
entirely in non-work 
W transfer^. 
Investigating foe: future 
between fori Open Unf 
(Vc^tyandothcr institutions. 9 
,|HMn^aI support is available for 

lost ptms from Cfcntral ’of local aov- 

or de Partmeurfor 
fraWngf consultancy, ; expansion Of 
employment,, energy management; 
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purchase of new technology equip- 
ment, reorganization of manufactur- 
ing, assistance with exports and many 
other items. Unfortunately, few com- 
panies can afford the time to gather 
together this information, check the 
eligibility criteria and complete the 
complex application procedures. So 
they remain in blissful ignorance or 
muted frustration. As the recent ‘‘Aids 
to Industry” seminar demonstrated, 
educational institutions are the ideal 
delivery structures for such information: 
information is their stock in trade. 

There are many companies with 
common training needs. As yet, 
however, none of the organizations 
which represent groups of firms or 
employees have managed complete 
membership in a region. It is now time 
for firms to get their act together and 
present united demands to education 
and in (he process to secure more 
cost-effective training. 

It is a mistake to draw boundaries 
round aspects of continuing education. 
Needs vary: as employers they may 
require post-cxpcnence vocational 


education courses; in social' life, they 
may wont to study cookeiy or medieval 
cathedrals; or perhaps redundancy 
prompts the desire to return to full- 
time education. All these programmes 
are provided by local educational In- 
stitutions, but which one? All aspects 
of continuing education must be mar- 
keted comprehensively, intelligibly 
and forcibly. The same person is 
probably a customer for more than one 
product. Until every High Street has a 
continuing education shop, we are 
selling in a fog. 

The danger in being a collaboration 
enthusiast in failing to see the fean 
that some have about the develop- 
ment. Opponents argue that educa- 
tional collaboration is the thin end of 
the wedge for rationalization. Theysay 
it will not save institutions by bringlag 
in extra income but rather hasten then 
demise be weakening defences. Cer- 
tainly all post-experience work will 
tend to have a cross-cut effect on 
internal organization. It will gnaw at 
departmental roots by being customer- 
led rather than institutionally deter- 
mined, by bringing in income, by 
tendino fmvnrHc interdiuHnlinarV SUb* 


If this activity is externally coordin- 
ated then the threat will seem even 
more real. Even worse, educational 
contraction is becoming 
place. The demographic decline bas 
already led to mergers and closures in 
teacher education institutions ana 
schools. Some authorities may ace 
collaboration as a Trojan Horse but 
experience suggests that coUHboration 
does not strengthen the grounds tor 
rationalization; it might even be p 
avert them or control the direction m 
which the pieces® moves. ^ 

David Warner is the founder and 

coordinator of the Coventry Core i 
Mum which comprises die Vtfnnn 
Warwick, the Coventry Potff 
and three Coventry colleges offurM* 
education. This article isbasea u P?n, 
paper given at the 
Conference on Higher Education « ... 


at the University of Lancaster. * ; 
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by Valerie Shaw 

XheTales of Henry James 
fljjume three: 1875-1879 
edited by Maqbool Aziz 
Oxford University Press, £35.00 
ISBNO 19812573 9 

Henry James' Shorter Masterpieces 
rotates one and two 
edited by Peter Rawlings 
Harvester Press, £1 5.95 and £6.95 each 
ISBN07108 0668 X and 0698 1 ; 0673 6 
and 06930 

Tales of Henry James 

selected and edited by Chrlstof Wegclln 

Norton, £5.95 

ISBN 0393 95359 9 

At one point in “Daisy Miller" the 
amiable nero Winterbourne tries to 
excuse the unconventional behaviour 
of Daisy and her mother: “They are 
very ignorant - very innocent only” . he 
says, ‘Depend upon it, they arc not 
bad". But his aunt Mrs Costello will 
bear none of this, and she condemns 
the visiting Americans as “hopelessly 
vulgar", going on to remans font, 
“Wneiher or no being hopelessly vul- 
gar is being ‘b3d‘ is a question for the 
metaphysicians. They are bad enough 
to dislike, at any rate.” 

Metaphysical or not, the connexion 
between vulgarity and immorality al- 
ways Intrigued Henry James, ns it had 
Matthew Arnold before him. In his 
early fiction, however, James seemed 
inclined to resolve the issue - or 
perhaps to evade it - by making his 
characters’ likeability as prominent a 
concern as their moral standing. Look- 
ing back on the composition of “Daisy 
MRler” after an interval of some thirty 
years, he remembered having tried to 
extract from "an object scant and 
superficially vulgar" a special "shy 
incongruous charm”. His method, he 
soys, involved a kind of “brooding 
tenderness", a phrase which not only 
suggests the intensity characteristic of 
James's way of mnkina slight idcus 
grow into fully-rounded stories, hut 
nun* at the blend of uffcclion and 
{Utticly with which he presents his 
heroine. Vulgar, hut despite Winter- 
wromes aunt, likeable, Daisy Ims a 
j»ann that is inseparable from her 
ignorance and innocence, mid it is u 
charm that is shurcd by many of the 
“gures portrayed in the stories eol- 
l! j° n f5 with “Daisy Miller", in 
me third volume of Mnqbooi Aziz's 
gjwlc edition of The Tales of Henry 

The period covered is 1875-79, 
JjJinne which James became, as he 
Wm&elfput it, "an established London- 
« ; had what was to prove a rare 
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Innocence betrayed 


2!H? y ,V on broa ? , y sketched types 
rather than complex individuals, on 
exhilarated descriptions of scenes and 
places in foe manner of the travel- 
writer, and above all on the situations 
sometimes absurd, at other times 
pathetic, in which a variety of Amer- 
ican travellers could be depicted 
Already beginning to consider him- 
self a willing exile, James felt free to 
concede that the general impression 
made by his compatriots was far from 
tlnttcnna. In a previously uncollected 
essay (which Aziz usefully includes as 
an appendix), the novelist scrutinizes 
Americans Abroad” and, sounding 
every bit as dismissive as Mrs Costello, 
announces that. “They are ill-made, 
ill-mannered, ill-dressed." But along 
with this harshness, James shows keen 
insight into the self-consciousness of 
the outsider, and observes that the 
great innocence of the usual Amer- 
ican tourist" is all too easily misread by 
sophisticated Europeans who “set it 
down once for all as very vulgar". It is 
part of James’s greatness as an artist 
that he does not permit “once for all" 
judgments, and even in his early tales 
we can see him developing the ambi- 
guities and doubleness of vision which 
characterize his mature work. 

So, for instance, we find Mr Ruck in 
“The Pension Bcaurepas" exemplify- 
ing the American materialism James 
deplores, yet becoming a comically 
poignant figure. Unable to get the 
nnng of life in Europe, restless and 
worried about his business affairs, 
acutely melancholy in his resignation 
in the incurable extravagance of his 
wife and daughter, Mr Ruck is por- 
trayed with wonderful humour - and 
sympathy. Notably, James makes live- 
ly use of dialogue here: when Mr Ruck 
comments, “They like to have a car- 
riage, to carry home the things, - those 
ladies of mine. Then they’re sure 
they've got them'', we scarcely need to 
be shown Bertha and Mrs Ruck in foe 
new finery he cun't afford. But then, 
acquisitiveness is only to be expected 
of American women who, or so one of 
them tells us In “An International 
Episode”, must buy something every 
day if self-respect is to be maintained. 

Ail of this James conveys lightly, 
even racily at times, but he is equally 
alive to more subtle forms of ambition, 
like that of Mrs Church in “The 
Pension B enure pus", and Mrs West- 
gate in “An International Episode”, 
who want to acquire a recognized place 
among Europeans. Mrs Church's 
daughter, Aurora, despite all her 
training to be b good European, longs 
only to be in America, to do tne 
“improper" thing. In its own context, 
Mrs Church's assertion, “We like the 
old, trodden paths; we like the old, old 
world”, has none of the sinister under- 
tones it would have in later James, but 
it does show the writer wondering if 
the honest vulgarity and breeziness of 
the Ruck women is so very much worse 
than the false position into which the 
churches, for all theirrefinement.have 
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doubtedly yielded that “interest of 
contrasted things" on which he once 
said “any painter of life and manners 
inevitably much depends", but these 
contrasts never serve reductive moral 

a osites in his fiction. Rather, they 
• provide the taut structure so 
essential to good short fiction and, 
more particularly, they heighten iro- 
nies like that in the touching story 
“Four Meetings”, where a New Eng- 
land spinster (reminiscent of a Sarah 
Ome Jewett character) dreams of 
seeing Europe but ends up with the 
grossest aspects of Europe, embodied 
UJJ 80 exploitative and totally phoney 
Countess”, permanently resident in 
her home. The manipulation, the bar- 
barities, that go on beneath the veneer 
of "civilized 11 European life remained 
a preoccupation with James, ami the 
patterns whereby ignorance becomes 
painful knowledge and idealistic inno- 
cence is forced to shield duplicity recur 
throughout his fiction. 

In his short stories, as well as in 
novels like The Golden Bowl, the 
theme of innocence betrayed con- 
tinued far beyond the 1870s. The sharp 
antithesis between the American out- 
look and the European became secon- 
dary, no longer something to be illus- 
trated for its own sake. But antithesis 
remained central to James's view of 
life, and in the two volumes edited by 
Peter Rawlings under the title Henry 
James' Shorter Masterpieces can be 
found numerous instances of James's 
concern, more an obsession, with the 
paradoxes at the heart of human 
existence. 

Rawlings offers a selection of mate- 
rial from the 1890s, emphasizing that 
in this period James was absorbed by 
the conflict between “artistic integrity 
and the compromising pressures of 
popular taste . Gone are jaunty fi- 

f ;ures like the narrator of “Thdodo- 
inde” (reprinted by Azizl who sees a 
barber's pretty wife, touches his whis- 
kers and “straightway decides that 
they need trimming . Instead, the 
figures commandingattention are wri- 
ters of the kind typified by Verekcr in 
“Hie Figure In the Carpet", almost 
mystically devoted to tho aim of ex- 
pressing "the very passion of his pas- 
sion", but fated to nave the “exquisite 
scheme" of his novels misunderstood, 
if discerned at all. Vcreker and others 
like him (Faraday in “The Death of the 
Lion", for example, or John Delavoy 
in the story of that name) ore victims of 
“the bottomless vulgarity of the age", 
about which James is unremittingly 
blunt and scathing. 

These artists, not fresh young Amer- 
ican girls, arc now the “innocents” who 
stand in need of protection, and the 
manipulators who endanger them are 
the new professionals, journalists and 
editors, Adroit at judging public taste 
(especially for personal revelations, 
preferably scandalous), the men who 
’‘market” the artists' work represent 
the disappearance of fine literary stan- 
dards, a situation which James felt was 
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“wonting European deviousness, the honest vulgarity and breeziness of preferably scandalous), the men who 

*** Por trait of a Lady, in the talcs the Ruck women is so very much worse '‘market" foe artists’ work represent 

JOtoJMd throughout what was, as than the false position into which the foe disappearance of fine literary sian- 

reminds us, an extremely active churches, for all their refinement, have dards, a situation which James felt was 

Hf of James’s intellectual and per- placed themselves. keeping his own achievements more 

B id. ‘ _1 we are vaguely conscious of mostly landscapes, their highly developed 

B8 VI Till leading". selves and masterful techniques. He is 

w Such principles- as Bayley, with his not at home with their obsessions and 

* taste for unresolved ambivalences, he makes no bones about admiring 

Ijllrri would no doubt appreciate - can be rather than sympathizing with them. 

both charming and infuriating. There This in itself is an interesting enough 


Such characters testify to the essential 
privacy of the Individual artist's vision, 
and also (since many of them ate 
literary reviewers) make us think ab- 
out the question: whose reputation is a 
review actually meant to affect, the 
reviewer’s or the reviewed? But these 
characters, in all their perplexity, also 
cast an atmosphere of affectionate tact 
over many stories, helping to keep the 
subject aloof from the crowd and 
sometimes even offering physical com- 
fort, as in “The Middle Yeats": here, 
the young Doctor Hugh tends the 
dying writer Dencombe and reassures 
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“JJotuiBayley 

Univetsily Press, £19.5° 
25828 6 and 27845 7 

! 8 ‘he mischief-maker of 
entiosm, puckish and 
Empson, he 

^’ oMjdevefopmg a complex of 
•|3d5SS* Etudes. He skips 
a spiraHriL^? lenM ! voices and 
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we are vaguely conscious of mostly 
leading". 

Sucn principles - as Bayley, with his 
taste for unresolved ambivalences, 
would no doubt appreciate - can be 
bofo charming and infuriating. There 
are times when he teeters on the 
whimsical: I am not persuaded by his 
case for John Betjeman, for example. 
But at his best, Bayley has a wonderful 
diffident wit which, without being 
iconoclastic, can winkle out the read- 
er's own unconfessed and shamefaced 
responses. To have a critic articulate 
the “wholly genuine and necessaiy 
tedium" of Elias Canetti’s Auto-da-fi 
is a relief indeed. 

This collection of essays, largely 
devoted to twentieth-century poetry, 
gives a fair demonstration of this 
hit-and-miss aspect of Bayiey's work. 
A typical miss consists of a positively. 
Colefidgean ramble over a subject, 
dithering around the # periphery, 
meandering through dubious gener- 
alizations and leaving foe feeling that 
the initially promised point has not 
been made. This tendency comes to 
foe fore in foe first part of this book, 
which deals with such major American 
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landscapes, their highly developed 
selves and masterful techniques. He Is 
not at home with (heir obsessions and 
he makes no bones about admiring 
rather than sympathizing with them. 
This in itself is an interesting enough 
starting-point for discussion, but un- 
fortunately Bayley does not go on to 
communicate anything more than dis- 
comfort. Only foe treatment of Robert 
Lowell, “spacious and seigneurial In 
his self-absorption", comes through 
with clarity. 

Because he enjoys a poem's - or a 
poet's - insecurities, evasions and 
unawarenesses and finds more life in 
“make-believe" than In a rigorous 
naturalism, Bayley seems much hap- 
pier with the ironies and restrictions of 
a society like England or Russia. 
Imaginative freedom, be claims. Is 
more profoundly.grasped in foe litera- 
ture of a closed or even authoritarian 
society than it is in one which offers 
America’s sol-dlsant freedoms. One 
such apparent prisoner is Philip Lar- 
kiri, the teirture and flavour of whose 
work Bayley deftly, captures, playing 
with the poet’s refusal to be romantic 
“which - kidding on the level - con- 
ceals a consciousness wholly devoted 
to romance”.. . 

On another level of imprisonment 
and frustration, Bayley pays magnifi- 


him that yearning for a second chance 
to write '‘the unwritten” is fruitless - 
what matters is what he has done, “the 
feasible". 

Dencombe's agonized sense that it 

cent tribute to the writers of the 
eastern bloc. The ease and energy of 
Pushkin, who “never draws attention 
to his meanings”; Anna Akhmntova, 
whose poetry is "dignified in the 
grandest sense without pretending to 
dignity”; the passions ofMnrina Tsve- 
taeva, which '‘seem to belong to her as 
a person not as a poet”; foe "lucid 
humility” of CzeBlaw Milosz - these 
are unself-important qualities which 
Bayley fervently values and he champ- 
ions them in a white heat of involve- 
ment. 

But his criticism Is altogether “hos- 
pitable" (a word he uses to describe 
W. H. Auden's poetry) , and it could be 
said that he is too anxious to find a 
good word, or at least some mitigation, 
for everyone; At a glance, he could be 
written oljfas a garrulous anachronism, 
a throwback to a prewar belletrigt 
tradition. A little more consideration 
reveals not only an unfettered breadth 
of reading, but a generosity of spirit 
which Is ail too rare In the bitter and 
inward-looking world of literary cri- 
ticism, . 

Rupert Chrlstiatasen 

Rupert Christiansen’s bpok "Prfnia 
Donnd " has just been published fry 
Bodley Head. 
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Henry James 

although there is' a good deal of 
personal bitterness behind so many of 
these tales, there is also tenderness, 
often conveyed through a character 
who is given the task of saving the artist 
from what is referred to In one story os 
“the dreary duty of being a perso- 
nality”. 

Frequently baffled, disciples like the 
narrator of r *The Next Time" compli- 
cate even further the ironies which 
make these stories so tricky to inter- 


has "taken too much of his life to 
produce too little of his art”, his 
mourning for lost opportunities, and 
the sheer difficulties of being an artist 
at all in what Janies calls “the age of 
trash triumphant” appear in various 
forms throughout his later stories, but 
as early as 1875, in the allegory 
"Benvoiio*’, which opens the Aziz 
volume, he had struck foe theme of the 
artist's need to choose between en- 
tanglement with humanity and with- 
drawal to a “monastic cell". That 
James found increasingly subtle narra- 
tive methods (and a style to match) for 
exploring his ideas and for the sorial 
observation at which he always excel- 
led, is evident when one reads the 
stories In chronological order, and 
here Aziz's policy of reprinting foe first 
serial version or individual stories is 
especially helpful. 

Development is also traceable in the 
new Norton Tales of Henry James , if 
only because it is more eclectic than 
either of the collections already consi- 
dered, ranging from the 1870s to the 


early twentiefo century. The stories 
are l>y and large familiar, including, 
among others, James’s wonderful 


study of scholarly greed “The Aspern 
Papers”; the moving and technically 
adventurous story "iTio Pupil”, where 
James’s flair for pathos is interwoven 
with yet another satirical attack on 
vulgarity; and, possibly his grimmest 
talo of regret for missed chances, “The 
Beast in foe Jungle”. 
a The impression left by these collec- 
tions, both separately and taken 
together, is of a writer who, like 
■ Vereker, has an idea .which "stretches 
, ... from book to book, and everything 
else, comparatively, plays over the 
surface of it”. But to say that is perhaps 
to misrepresent the variety and range 
also to be discovered here: always 
experimenting, and capable of turning 
out stilted pieces (“Paste”, included by 
Rawlings, for example) as well as 
masterpieces like "Hie Real Thing”; 


tingeing his narrative with supernatu- 
ral elements, James is really more like 
Dencombe, always striving for some- 
thing better in his art. "We work In the 
dark - we do what we can,” Dencombe 
says, "we give what we have”. And 
. then, in case this sounds too fatalistic, 
he adds, “Our doubt is our passion and 
our passion is our task”. Jo the task of 
writing tales, no less thad to his novels, 
James brought passion and, as the 
early stories in particular demonstrate, 
a good deal of gaiet y anti fun loo. 

Valerie Shaw Is lecturer in English at 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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Gone for 
a Moonie 

The Making of a Moonie: brainwashing 

or choke? 

by Eileen Barker 

Blackwell, £12 .00 

ISBN 0631 13246 S 

The author begins by explaining, 
somewhat apologetically, tnat this 
book is written for a wider audience 
than sociologists alone and asks to be 
excused for not employing the usual 
terminology. She has nothing to apolo- 
gize for, indeed if writing for a general 
audience encourages authors to write 
as well as she has here, it should 
become mandatory for all sociologists. 

This book is a model for sociologists 
not only in the style in which it is 
written out also in tnc way it deals with 
its subject matter. At a time when 
many sociologists apparently see 
themselves as “committed" polemi- 
cists, using sociological analysis as an 
fnlclicciuu weapon in the service of 
their adopted cause, it shows what can 
be achieved by the dispassionate 
analysis of sometliing which generates 
so much passion in others. In seeking 
to answer the question “Why should - 
how could - anyone become a 
Moonie?” the author commits herself 
neither to the view that converts are 
brainwashed nor that they freely 
choose. Instead, she penetratingly ex- 
amines the process of becoming a 
Moonie and arrives at a genuinely 
independent conclusion. 

Much of the book’s authority de- 
rives from the obvious depth of the , 
author's understanding of the ' 
Moonies. The second ana third chap- 
ters provide, respectively, a brief his- 
tory of the movement and an account 


allegations about people being kidnap- 
ped and subjected tu intense psycholo- 
gical and physical pressure, tne picture 
which emerges is much more mun- 
dane. Typically, Moonies (who turn 
out to be genuinely nice young people) 
befriend strangers who are, perhaps, 
at a loose end or whose curiosity has 
been aroused and invite them along to 
the two-day workshop to learn more 
about the movement. Not unnaturally, 
given all the adverse publicity, tne 
Moonies are not entirely forthcoming 
about who exactly they represent, but 
once at the workshop this becomes 
evident soon enough. There the poten- 
tial convert becomes the object of 
attention and affection, which sounds 
a little suffocating but not oppressive. 
They are told about Moonie beliefs in 
an atmosphere which undoubtedly en- 
courages persuasion. TheiT Moonie 
hosts, who often outnumber “guests”, 
enthusiastically endorse ail that is said 
and discourage scepticism or the ex- 
change of views between their guests. 
What “guests" are told about the 
movement and when is carefully con- 
trolled, for example, the heavy im- 
plication that the Reverend Moon is, 
in fact, the Messiah, is revealed only at 
the conclusion of the initial course. 
Certainly, derogatory allegations and 
information which puts the movement 
in a bad light are ignored. 

While clearly designed to persuade, 
does this process amount to brain- 
washing? Tne author is dearly sceptic- 
al of this explanation of why people 
become Moonies, for it often amounts 
to little more than asserting that no one 
in their right mind would choose to 
join the movement. From her own 
direct observations and the reports of 


Cold 

comfort 


more irrational than, those of many 
other religions. Certainly, the notion 
that. Moonies must be brainwashed 
because no sane person coultf believe 
such twaddle is undermined by even 
this brief introduction to the complex- 
ities of their beliefs. 

• It It further undermined by the 
author's description of the actum pro- 
cess through' which people afo re- 
cruited to the Moonies. Using an 
eclectic and thorough mixture of 
methods , from participant observation 
to questionnaires, she describes how 
people are approached and invited to 
attend an initial two-day residential 
course and how. they continue on to the 
much longer course the completion of 
which usually marks their becoming a 
Moonie. 

In contrast to some of the wilder 
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those who have left the movement, she 
finds little support for the notion that 
people arc coerced into joining. In- 
deed, if it is a processor brainwashing, 

it is an extraordinarily ineffective one, 
since of those who accent the invitation 
to attend a centre (a self-selected 
minority) the author calculates that 
only 0.5 per cent remain associated 
with the movement two years later. 
The main reason, it seems, why people 
arc not converted is that they interpret 
their similar experiences of the induc- 
tion process differently: what is 
warmth and affection for one person, 
may be considered “creepte" by 
another. 

Why then does anyone join? Is it 
because they are peculiarly susceptible 
to Moonie pressure? The author's 
answer is that while they may be 
susceptible this does not mean that 
they are suggestible, that is, it is not the 
social and psychological inadequates 
who are selectively recruited. It any- 
thing the opposite is true. The typical 
recruit, it turns out, is a young adult, 
more often male than female, brought 
up in a middle middle or upper 
working-class home, whose parents' 
occupation was associated with service 
and duty to the public. Their parents 
tended to emphasize conventional 
moral standards and religious observ- 
ance. Religion had always been impor- 
tant to recruits, but they had often 
become disillusioned with institu- 
tionalized religion and certainly saw in 
neither established religion nor secular 
politics any answer to the problems 
besetting the world which concerned 
them greatly. 

In other words, Moonie converts 
were often seeking an answer to the 


imponderables of life, although not 
necessarily in a self-conscious manner. 
What the Moonies offered was an 
attractive alternative world-view: the 
vision of an attainable utopian future 
which makes sense of all that is wrong 
with the world and prescribes collec- 
tive action infused with spiritual mean- 
ing as a remedy. As such it offers 
direction and hope to those who find 
themselves lacking the direction of a 
career or stable relationship, or the 
hope that commitment to institutional- 
ized religion provides. Presented with 
this utopian vision, converts grasp it 
eagerly: they do not deliberate about 
their choice, but are carried along on 
the wave of their enthusiasm. Never- 
theless, this process of persuasion 
differs very little from many others 
that arouse much less controversy. 

Inevitably, the significance of this 
book will be most keenly felt in the 
specific debate about the Moonies, 
acting as a corrective to some of the 
more hysterical allegations. However, 
it should have a wider impact, for it 
challenges the view, which is still 
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The rise of youth unemployment has 
been all the more visible for (he 
dramatic effect it hsa had upon policy- 
makers. These two books look be- 
neath the surface of state Intervention 
and consider what has been learnt so 
far about the preparation of young 
people for unemployment and what 
might be done to Improve their pros- 
pects. 

In Education , Unemployment and 
the Future of Work , Tony Watts, one 
of the country’s leading careers spe- 
cialists, seeks “to explore critically the 
mass of confused and conflicting ideas 


ment and its educational implica- 
tions.” Hi'b book covers a lot of ground 
but is unfortunately marred by a 
tendency to complicate simple ideas 
and by too many unnecessary excur- 
sions into the literature. The start of 
the chapter on "The Employment 
Scenario" is a kaleidoscope of ideas. In 
the space of only two' pages the author ' 
; quotes St Palil, offers the reader two 
lines of a hymn , adds a paragraph on St 
Thomas Aquinas, ana refers in quick 
succession to the views of Aristotle, 
the Benedictines, the fourteenth-cen- 
tury Mr Groote - “labour is holy but 
business Is dangerous” , Luther' Cal- 
vin', Weber and Tawriey. -We then hear 
from Marx optd WilUam -Morris, E. F. 
Scbupiachtt.aqd Freud. 

Mr Watts's basic point is that greater 
vocational relevance in education Is 


rent patterns of adjustment to an 
underlying shortage of conventional 
jobs. He does not. however, say very 
much about the likely demands for 
education and training which would 
accompany these -scenarios. This 
leaves him in some difficulty in the 
final chapter when trying to discuss 
their implications fflr the education 
system, and the argument is distinctly 
woolly on policy. 

In School Leavers and their Pros- 
pects , Kenneth Roberts of Liverpool 
University sets himself, the task of 
analysing “present-day school-leavers' 
pridiCamenW” . He manages to extract 
major themes and insights from a 
burgeoning field of research. His re- 
view of mainly sociological work will 
be useful both to non-sotiologists 
researching in the field and to practi- 
tioners in education and the labour 
market. 

Roberts concentrates largely upon 
the transition from school to work, 
managing to strike a good balance 
between discussing specific findings 
and researching broad judgments on 
the basis of the evidence. He identifies 
a number 1 of difficulties inherent in 
present policy developments. Re- 
search suggests that young people are 
extremely resourceful, capable of 
adjustment to abrupt change in status, 


widely held, that people are the pas- 
sive recipients or social influences 
imposed from without. If in conditions 
apparently so conducive to the imposi- 
tion of values and attitudes as those 
found in Moonie residential courses, 
people are able so easily to resist 
accepting them, why should others 
succumb to conditions far less persua- 
sive? 

P. A. J. Waddington 

Dr Waddington is lecturer in sociology 
at the University of Reading. 


ployment7 Lengthening the transition 
phase through more education and 
training is then a second-best solution 
which offers a constructive but tem- 
porary alternative to unemployment. 
Roberts adopts a middle position. 

As regards the recent past, both he 
and Watts attribute high youth unem- 
ployment not to poor school prepara- 
tion for transition to work or high 
relative youth pay but to the inevitable 
effects of an exceptionally deep and 
prolonged recession upon marginal 
members of the labour force. In other 
respects, however, they provide rather 
cold comfort to the education system.' 
Implicitly , they agree that schools have 
not been adapting quickly enough and 
that significant changes in organization 
and the curriculum are now needed. 

Not unexpectedly, reform of the 
examination system to meet the needs 
of the majority, rather than potential 
entrants to hlghor education, is viewed 
as one of the necessary conditions for 
success in the schools. This and other 
proposals, especially from Roberts, 
would evidently require more money 
and imagination in the field of educa- 




tion and (raining, but that alone wilt 
not be enough. Both authors see some 
kind of jobs initiative as an essential 
accompaniment. Lengthening the 
transition from school to work Is 


the reality of the labour market. Yet 
much is how heard of the need to 
prolong the transition phase between 
education and employment. Does the, 
world of work really require quite so 
much more of young people than it did 
before? Or is the emphasis on transi- 
tion primarily a response to that other 
body of research evidence which shows 
that young people are hurt by unem- 
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jobs to reappear of their own accord. 
But how to help the market to create 
them is another story. 

Robert Lindley 

Professor Lindley Is director of the 
Institute for Employment Research at 
the University of Warwick. 

ter also takes on the task of exploring a 
particular aspect of education. The 
result is that themes, chronology and 
family reminiscences somtimes be- 
come Intimately entwined to produce a 
complex narrative. Despite the comp- 
lication 'it remains a readable and 
interesting book throughout. 

Harry Judge has in h Scarcer been a 
classroom teacher, a head of history, a 
distinguished headmaster of Banbury 
director of the University of 
Oxford department of educational stu- 
dies, admisudns tutor for Balliol and a 
member of several government corn- 
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book is much the betted and 
to convey si sense of 'the , 
facing schools. ' 



A Moonie selling literature Id the 
street, from The Making of a 
Moonie. 


to listen to a speech by the Prime 
Minister of the day, Mr Callaghan". 
Dick Crossman was a neighbour and 
enjoyed arguing with him. Crossman 
invited him to dinner to meet Cros- 
land. Harry Judge subsequently served 
on the Public Schools Commission 
under Sir John Newsom. Later he was 
to have dinner at the Dorchester with 
Mrs Thatcher as a member of the 
James Committee on teacher training. 
Even when there is no detailed account 
of a meeting Harry Judge seems to be 
personally Introducing to you the ma- 
jor figures of postwar education. 
Almost Incidentally the book illus- 
trates how Oxford old boy networks 
shaped educational policy at the level 
of government and the top Gvil Ser- 
vice for two decades. 

However, despite the insider view 
the book is without two important 
dimensions. First, it lacks an analytical 
dimension. Events move almost with- 
out cause and history is portrayed as a 
description of the debate of the day. 
The section on the Public School 
Commission with the chapter entitled 
“Privilege" illustrates the point. The 
sentence “In the event, of cqjuse, 
nothing was or could be done" da- . 
scribes the outcome of Sir John News- 
om's committee and captures the feel- 
ing of inevitability ana drift that per- 
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feet that the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party endorsed 
by conference, rejected the commis- 
sion’s proposals as inadequate. A 
major opportunity to attack pri- 
vilege” was lost. A battle for the 
retention of class privilege was fought 
and won but the committee it wouia 
appear hardly noticed it. 

The second missing dimension is a 
reflexive one. Harry Judge carefully 
weaves a personal dimension into tnc 
narrative but .it is not clear why. 
Certainly he does not tell us much 
about himself in the process- i"® 
reader is not always clear where Judge 
stands on many of the issues ne 
describes. The idea of history seen 
from a particular perspective is partial- 
ly lost. Perhaps tne story of his career 
ought to be enough. Most histonaos 
tell us nothing about themselves. I W“ 
left with the feeling that Harry Judge 
had a lot more to tell. . ■ 

The book ends on a personal nj* 
with the chapter “Forty Years on ■ 
However, the real message lies wjtmn 
the chapter on con traction. 

Judge remains guardedly optimist*® 
and puts his faith in the 
contained within his section “J 
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the next generation might well Men*-;' 

back to the point where 

made bU entrance. '•! '. J 
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Tfe Return of Halley’s Comet 

by Pifrlcfc Moore and John Mason 

Patrick Stephens, £7.95 
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The commonality of ad 1682, 1759, 
1855 , 1910 and 1985 is more than that 
they are separated by periods of about 
seventy-six years; they are Halley 
coact years, limes when this doyen of 
periodic comets hoves into view. But 
Sy do we all get so excited , why do we 
( ft mine r for our once- in -a- fife time 

S t of this somewhat feeble comet 
:h has difficulty clambering into 
Ihelop fifty instrinsically bright comets 
of recorded history? 


of Newton's and Kepler’s laws than 
this comet which, after decades in the 
deep freeze of interplanetary space 
returns on time and on the right track. 

Perhaps it is because comets are one 
of the few really mysterious objects in 
the inner solar system. Were they 
formed with the planets or has the Sun 
scooped them up some time later as it 
journeys around the galaxy? Is the 
majority of their mass contained in a 
large dirty snowball nucleus, which in 
Halley's case is thought to be about 
nine kilometres across, or is it scat- 
tered as a large swarm of smaller 
particles? How can a comet like Halley 
have previously passed close to the Sun 
about 2,300 times and still put on such 
a brave celestial show? 

At this return Halley's comet was 
first sighted on October 16, 1982, by a 
research group using the 200-inch 
telescope on Mount Wilson, and it has 
been carefully monitored ever since. 
By autumn 1985 it will be just about 


Perhaps it is because Halley's comet 
sufundamentally English - hovering 
dolefully over the battlefields at Hast- 
ings In 1066 and being the instrument 
ofthe eponymous second Astronomer 
Royal's transformation of comets from 
the astrological harbingers of doom, 
disease, despondency and political up- 
bnval to the rather tame members of 
the solar system trundling round well- 
charted omits. 

Perhaps it is because the comet can 
be used as a celestial exclamation mark 
punctuating history and transporting 
us mentally to the sides of the great 
astronomers who once gazed on it with 
aw: John Herschel (1835), Charles 
Messier (1759), Edmond Halley 
U6S2), Johannes Kepler (1607) and 
Petros Apianus (1531). Perhaps it is 
because of its predictability. There are 
few greater illustrations of the veracity 


a brave display for those south ofthe 
equator in the spring of 1986. It is not, 
however, going to be all that spectacu- 
lar. There will be no frightening sur- 

E rises, no searchlight like appantions 
earning up from the twilight norizon. 
Far more will read about it than see it. 
What, however, will those readers 
want? If it is Just to know where the 
comet is in the sky both these books 
help with maps showing its movement 
from autumn 1985 to spring 1986. But 
it is one thing having a map, another 
finding your way; so I think the best 
answer for most is to cultivate a 
friendly astronomer and ask him to act 
as a guide. 

Both books concentrate on filling in 
the background and discussing comets 
in general and Halley in particular. It is 
here, however, that the problems start. 
The good points in Tattersfield’s book 
are the computer programs, designed 
for the BBC Model B and the Spec- 
trum. With these you can investigate 
the variation of the altitude and azi- 
muth of the comet as a function of 
time, and plot out the relative motion 
of the comet and the EBrth. The author 
also gives details of how a three- 
dimensional model of the comet orbit 
in the inner solar system can be 
constructed. Here, however, it is in- 


teresting (and depressing) to note that 
he assumes that his computer-using 
audience, though capable of punching 
keys, are completely incapable of 
plotmg out the orbit of a comet by 
substituting into trivial cartesian or 
polar equations. 

Tattcrsfield's bad point echoes 
through the remaining 90 per cent of 
the book. It is only one bad point but 
unfortunately it is fundamental: Tat- 
tersfield knows very little about com- 
ets. Many reviewers are tempted to 
provide a list of errors. I'm not. 1 
haven't space. Taltersfield's grasp of 
modern comctaiy theory is very shaky 
and even on the firmer ground of 
historical analysis he has completely 
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A Pictorial Approach to Molecular 
Structure and Reactivity 
by R. F. Haul, Jr, 

W. H. Hehre and W. J. Pietro 
Wiley. £46.20 
ISBN0471 897035 

The physicists of the 1930s were confi- 
dent enough to suggest that quantum 
mechanics nad solved chemistry: solu- 
tion of the SchrOdinger equation in 
principle permits not only tne energy 
of a molecule to be calculated but also 
yields the almost mystical wave func- 
tion from which electron densities and 
other electronic properties may be 
deduced. Their confidence, however, 
was misplaced or at least premature, 
and the expression “in principle” co- 
vered a host of problems when it came 
to the realities. 

The solution of the SchrOdinser 
equation was only possible tor 


misinterpreted Halley's approach to 
the calculation of cometary orbits. 
This is not a book I can recommend. 

Moore and Mason's work makes me 
much happier. Apart from the excel- 
lent sky maps, the book conrains a very ' 
sensible analysis of the anatomy of 
comets, the authors carefully charting 
the effects Halley's comet had on (he 
minds of scientists and the more gulli- 
ble (xtc) general public each time it 
returned tu the Sun and emphasizing 
(quite rightly) the two meteor streams 
produced by the decay of the comet. 


matical function from which its density 
distribution may be determined. In 
atoms we think of s, p and d electrons, 
each with a characteristic spatial dis- 
tribution. No progress was made with 


in the Earth's upper atmosphere twice 
a year. Too little time is spent on the 


molecules until computers were de- 
veloped that were powerful enough to 
solve an approximate form of the 
SchrOdinger equation involving mil- 
lions and millions of separate integrals. 
Although this step was passed a decade 
ago , the resulting functions from which 
electron density information may be 
gleaned remained as mathematical 
functions, opaque to all but the origin- 
al calculator or to specialists. 

A breakthrough in communication 
has come with computer graphics de- 
vices which permit the display of the 
molecular orbital wave functions or of 
charge density in each individual orbit- 
al: the molecular equivalent of the 
representation of an atomic s orbital as 
a sphere or a p atomic orbital as two 
lobes with a nodal plane between 
(hem. The picture produced provides a 
display of the electron density of each 
particular electron in a given molecule. 
Without delving into mathematics or 
looking at numerical computer output, 
it is therefore possible to see at a 
glance, for example, that the most 
easily removed electrons In carbon 
monoxide .(the highest occupied 
molecular orbital) are a lone pair of 
electrons on the carbon atom and that 
the part of the molecule into which 
electron density could most easily be 
channelled (the lowest unoccupied 
molecular orbital) Is the antibonding 
n-molecular orbital electron density on 
both C and O, which does not tend to 
hold the two positively charged atomic 
nuclei together. 


future; and the review of the forthcom- 
ing space missions and the massive 

S ound-based campaign, and what 
cse hope to achieve, is rather 
skimpy. 

This commcndahly short book on 
comets, and Halley's in particular, 
could be read at a gallop, (is authors 
must be congratulated for introducing 
us to this difficult subject in such an 
exciting way. 

David Hughes 

David Hughes is senior lecturer in 
astronomy and physics at the University 
of Sheffield. 


This book consists almost entirely of 
pictures of this type. For each mole- 
cule a diagram indicates the energies of 


the pictures display computer-gener- 
ated representations of each electron 
distribution. However, although the 
original computer displays were col- 
oured, these pictures are in black and 
white - the loss of information content 
being severe. Individually the pictures 
are fascinating: there is no doubt that a 
chemist with interest in a particular 
molecule would gain real insight about 
the properties of the electrons in (hat 
molecule. Bui whether a book full of 
pictures will be of use is less clear. 

The book reinforces the view that 
computer-generated pictures of 
molecular and electronic structure will 
free the chemist from the narrow 
confines of structural formulae on the 
printed page. It also encourages the 
view that computer displays may be of 
more use in this respect than books, 
permitting as they do the use of colour 
and interaction by the operator. In- 
deed, the computer display is in some 
respects so much better than a printed 
picture that the authors' paper in 
Journal of Computational Chemistry 
(volume lour, 1983) might be a better 
investment than their book. 

Graham Richards 

Graham Richards is university lecturer 
in physical chemistry and a fellow of 
Brasenase College, Oxford. 
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Raymond Benttoy 

July 1984, 298 pages, illua. Index, 

ISBN 088531 812 3, £2530 


A CLARIFICATION OF QUESTIONS 
An Unabridged lYanslatlon of 
Rosaleh Tbwzlh ALMasael 

Ayatollah Khomeini, translated by J. Bomjerdi, with a 
Foreword by Michael M.J, F lecher and Mahdl Abed! 

This unabridged translaton of Ayatollah Khomeini's "A 
Clarification o! Questions" provides a unique picture ol Ihe belief 
structure of Shi’ism. 

November 1984, 432 pages, index, 

ISBN 086531 854 9, £3000 ' 
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Costs of 
living 

Biochemical Adoptallon 

by P. W. Hochachka and G. N. Somero 

Princeton University Press, 

£55.40and £13.90 

IS B N 0 69 1 08343 6 a nd 08344 4 

Similarities rather than differences arc 
what have impressed biologists most 
about the results of hiochemieat re- 
search on different ta.xa; it turns out 
that men arc surprisingly similar to 
microbes in their molecular structure 
and biochemical processes. The im« 

C Mentions of this are that living things 
ave originated and evolved from one 
common ancestor and that much of the 
diversity in form and function that we 
observe at the macroscopic level of the 
organism is due to the organization of 
the common molecular building 
blocks; bricks can, after all, make a 
mound or a mansion dependent on (lie 
way they nrc organized. 

This book, which is really an exten- 
sion of an earlier one. Strategies of 
Biochemical Adaptation (Saunders, 


1971), considers biochemistry from 
almost the opposite perspective. It 
focuses attention on ihc diversity that 
can be perceived within (he pervasive 
molecular uniformity and argues that 
much of this can sensibly be inter- 
preted as an outcome of natural selec- 
tion - that is, as adaptations to the 
various ecological challenges faced by 
organisms living in different environ- 
ments. 

Chapter one summarizes the 
method of approach; and this is un- 
ashamedly comparative - investigat- 
ing, that is, how fundamental require- 
ments of biochemical systems, such as 
preserving essential molecular order 
and providing power to pay various 
•'costs of living", arc realized in organ- 
isms with different ecologies. Chapters 
two and three describe tne basic meta- 
bolic machinery of the cell - bioche- 
mical pathways and the enzymes that 
control them - that is involved in these 
processes. How this machinery re- 
sponds to the pressures of heavy 
exercise, limited oxygen availability, 
diving, hibernation," early develop- 
ment, variations in temperature and to 
life in the deep seu is dealt with in 
subsequent chapters. 

In some cases adaptive adjustments 
are shown to be quantitative - for 
example, poikilothermic (“cold- 
blooded”) nnimnls can offset reduc- 
tions in metabolic rates resulting from 
decreased habitat temperatures by in- 
creasing the concentration of enzymes 
in their cells; and in others qualitative - 


new enzymes arc produced to adapt 
the biochemistry to the appropriate 
conditions. Such changes can be rigidly 


fixed or plastically responsive to 
changing environmental conditions 
(adaptability is adaptive). A very im- 
portant message is that organisms are 
so integrated that changes in one 
biochemical trait have a cascading 
effect on many others and this implies 
not only that “evolutionary processes 
must be analysed on a system-wide 
basis" but that gene-determined meta- 
bolic traits arc subjected to natural 
selection within the context of these 
organismic constraints - so much for 
"selfish genes"? 

Chapter ten is a fascinating essay on 
how the biological solutions that occur 
within and between the cells have 
apparently evolved towards the estab- 
lishment of hospitable internal en- 
vironments in which macromolecules 
can function optimally. The internal 
environment has to be balanced osmo- 
tic-ally with (he extemnl; and this is 
done, particularly in aquatic animals, 
either by use of substances, osmolytes, 
which have no effect on enzyme activ- 
ity or by balancing mixtures of subst- 
ances whose net effect is zero. Internal 
environments can plausibly be selected 
for their “fitness 1 * relative to macro- 
molecular functions, since such traits 
are likely to affect survival, fecundity 
and ultimately the efficacy of gene 
transmission to the next generation. 
Hence, the “fitness" of internal en- 
vironments is compatible with, and 



Walk 
into my 
parlour 

Animal Architecture and 
; Building Behaviour 
by Michael H. Hansel! ' 

Longman, £25 .00 
ISBN 0582 46815 9 

It is said, that a (nan who studied the 
. web-building behaviour of spiders 
once committed stijeide because no 
: one'else.could see the point of what he 
[.was doing, To be sure, studies of this 
j sort are at the ptorest end of science; it 
. Is easier to see the benefits of building 
‘ roads or curing the sick, but under- 
. 1 standing what spiders are up to needs 
no such justification: it Is. quite simply 
intriguing. That & short-lived and sim- 
ple animal can build such a beautiful 
and effective trap is just one part Of the 
v fascination. What rules do they, use to 
achieve this perfection? What ma- 
; terials enable them to ntake a structure 
:whicb is so light and yet so strong? 
Why do. the webs of different spiders 
. . differ in their form? ' • 

These are just a few of the sorts of 
: ■ questions which are dealt with Ip 
• Michael Hansell’s splendidly .wider 


detail on his own work, illustrating his 
theme with a nice variety of examples 
from the burrows of worms and tower 
blocks of termites to the nests of birds 
and the dams of beavers. He wisely 
excludes structures which arc only 
secreted and so lack an element of 
construction, Uke the shells of snails^ 


but even so his subject-matter does 
stretch through the whole animal king- 
dom. There ts even an amoeba which 


ranging and fascinating book. The 
• aulnorplmself has devqted much Of his 
.'research' career to studying building 
behaviour - especially the house- 
building' of caddis fly loprae; humble 
. ianjmals which Use various materials to 
build homes which they carry around 
with Ihem in the ponds where they live. 
Hansel! , however, eschews too much 


, makes protective plates within itself 
and arranges them with beautiful reg- 
ularity on its outer surface. All this 
without a brain, for it is but a single 
cell. 

Hansen’s book \i a work of scho- 
larship aimed at the specialist. How- 
ever, although it is well written and 
beautifully illustrated, even including 
. some colour plates, terminology win 
7put.lt beyond the range of those with 
. only a passing. interest. Nevertheless, 

- there is much nere to pleaBe the casual . 
. browser. At' the academic level, 
architects and engineers will be struck. 
.' by ; how natural selection through mll- 
i lions of years of trial and error has 
. conic up . with solution^ that thdy 
themselves had to be trained to know 
,. .atyiyt. Had biological .science dfe- 
' veloped at i greater rate, some.of these 
•! solutions ritightbven have come to us 
first through studiesof the animals that 
use. them. As it is< there are materials, 
like silk, for which wo have no equaj. 
Indeed, a- disadvantage of silk to the 
■; moths and spiders that produce; it, is 
that oilier' animals, like birds- and 
people, keep on stealing it to ; tnake 
constructions of their own. Han sell 
V describes the materials and buildjng 
. ■ principles that animals adopt i{i:?ome 
7 detail and reveals that eveh apparently 
' haphazard structures* like the nest of a 
woodpigeon, arc built following rules 
that neatly a dapt them to the function 
that they serve. ' 


As a counterweight to the discussion 
of physics and of engineering, the book 
looks at building behaviour from all 
the different angles that an ethologist 
might adopt and shows how well 
bunding Illustrates general features of 
behaviour, especially its organization 
and evolution. On tbe organizational 
front there are quite a few surprises. 
The question "How on earth does the 
animal do that?” can often be , 
answered by listing just a few precise 
instructions. Natural selection has pro- 
duced a more elegant computer prog- 
ram than we would be likely to think 
up ourselves if asked to achieve the 
same ends. 

On the evolutionary side, Hansel! 
has it all going for him, for the variety 
of adaptive devices that animals build 
are a sheer delight. To return to the 
spiders, not all of theta make circular . 
orb" webs, but some make extrava- 
gantly long ladder webs and others : 
simple nets. Some of the latter are built 
re that they break at particular points 
. when an insect flies into them, but the 


Tliere are spiders that avoid being 
eaten themselves by constructing false 
spiders as decoys away from the centre 
of the web; in others the sttengtb of the 
web seems just right so that it breaks if 
; large and dangerous insects fly into it 
but retains those that are small and 
: tasty. ; • i- . • j r ■■ 

All taall, the subject provides a 

veritable feast of such examples; and It 

' » Perhaps Utese above all that make 
, this pook a Joy to read. 1 , ' 

;P J. B. Slater. ' ; 1 > 

■ v - 1 1 v ... / ' • 1 1 

P. /. B, Stater Is' Kennedy professor of 
• University of £ 


follows logically from, neo-Darwinian 
fitness. The analogous link with the 
"fitness" of external environments, 
which the authors hint at, is at best 
tenuous. Whatever "fitness" there is 
about external environments for the 
support of living systems must either 
be by accident or Design. 

The final chapter is a disappoint- 
ment; not. however, because of the 
information it contains - a description 
of adaptations for life at high pressure 
in the deep sea, and the peculiar 
ecology ana physiology of organisms 
that constitute the sulphide-based 
communities that occur around hyd- 
rothermal vents there - but because it 
ought not to have been the final 
chapter. There ought to have been a 
summary, bringing together all the 
themes. In particular, there ought to 
have been a firmer grasping of the 
adaptationist nettle: How can we be 
sure that the variation that is so well 
described in Hochachka and Somero's 
book is due to natural selection? The 
formal answer is that we can’t. As is 
the case for all science, certainty is 
elusive, but this is porticularly so for 
the adaptationist programme where 
the ghost of Pangloss lurks insidiously 
in the background: a good adaptation- 
ist story can always be made out of any 
variation. Indeed, some biologists 
argue that much of the variation 
observed at the molecular level is 
neutral with respect to natural selec- 
tion and is therefore noise not adapta- 
tion. 


Program 
design . 

Sequential Program Structures 

by Jim Welsh, John Elder 

and David Bustard 

Prentice-Hall, £19.95 and £9.95 

ISBN 0 13 806837 2 and 806828 3 

Construction of Data 

Processing Software 

by John Elder 

Prentice-Hall, £12.95 

1SBN0 13 1686755 

Producing a good design for a compu- 
ter program is difficult. An architect in 
designing a house is much more con- 
strained Dy his materials than n prog- 
rammer. Even though the program- 
mer has the resources of the computer 
to aid the design process, the failure 
rate with software design is high - and 
expensive. . Moreover, the infinite 
adaptability of software plagues the 
industry because of the effort that goes 
into program modification. The cost of 


such modifications is a reflection of the 
poor initial designs handicapped by 
inadequate tools. 

Despite their titles, both these 
books are about program design. 
Moreover, they make a serious con- 
tribution to the quest for better design 
methods. All the authors were mem- 
bers of Professor Tony Hoare’s group 
at the Queen’s University of Belfast, a 
group that has established an excellent 
reputation on developments of the 
Pascal programming language. 
Although somewhat simplistic. Pascal 
is a good vehicle for teaching ideas in 
programming - hence, the use of the 
language in both books. 


So what is the way forward? Certain- 
ly, studies on congeneric species (be. 
longing to the same genus) that find 
sensible correlations between varia- 
tions in traits and environmental press! 
urcs, such as are described throughout 
this book, me one way. and a study of 
variations between populations of the 
same species might be even more 
helpful. Another, perhaps more con- 
vincing approach, involves formulat- 
ing hypotheses about what kind of 
adaptations might be expected to 
evolve in particular ecological 
cumstanccs on the basis of what we 
know about fundamental biochemistry 
and neo-Darwinian logic, and then 
testing these against the facts. To be 
able to follow this a priori approach, 
however, does require a firm grasp of 
the basic biochemistry as is offered by 
Hochachka and Somero. Their book 
therefore provides an impressive start 
in the application of the adaptationist 
programme to biochemistry, it should 
be of interest to all biologists, from 
biochemists to ecologists. It will be 
influential. My only concern is that the 
signposts forwards are not as clear as 
they might have been. 

Peter Calow 

Peter Calow is professor of zoology el 
the University of Sheffield. 

Jonathan Cape have re-issued Karl 
von Frisch’s classic work on Bees: their 
vision, chemical senses, and language 
at £6.95. 


The difficulty with many practical 
problems is that the elementary ab- 
stractions of lists and the like are either 
not powerful enough or are far too 
inefficient. The power of Pascal plus is 
that the use of an abstraction such as a 
list, which is already in a library, 
requires only one line In the program. 
Al! too often, programmers repeat (be 
work of others simply because no 
adequate libraiy mechanism is sup- 
ported in the language being used. 
Although conventional subroutines 
may be sufficient for mathematical 
functions, Pascal plus modules or Ada 
packages are needed for more general 
applications. 

A slight weakness is the handling of 
errors - called “error trap", “unde- 
fined” and “fatal errors” in different 
parts of the book. The adequate 
handling of errors in large systems is a 
well-known problem. Pascal plus pro- 
vides no good support here, unlike the 
exception mechanism of Ada. 
Although the need for defensive prog- 
ramming is noted, muny of the small 
examples Inck such defences (which 
admittnhly tends to distract attention 
from the error-free situation). . 

Mnny academics avoid Cobol m 
spite or tho fact that 90 per cent of 
programmers use the. language- 


As program design is the centre- 
piece of a second course on program- 
ming, these books roust assume an 
appropriate first course - in this case, a 
knowledge of Pascal. This is both a 
strength and a weakness: n strength 
because examples can be given in a 
concrete form 'using Pascal, and a 
weakness as the books will be too 
demanding for those not familiar with 
Pascal. In fact both books use an 


from the error-free situation). . 

Mnny academics avoid Cobol m 
spite or the fact that 90 per cent of 
programmers use the. language. 
Elder's excellent book succeeds In 
using both Cobol and Pascal plus in an 
integrated foshion. The prowum de- 
sign issues are initially handled wire 
Pascal plus; and subsequently, most 
the examples are recorded for tne 
“model savings bank” using CoM’ J 
would suggest that Sequential Program 
Structures is read first re that a root 
grounding in design and Pascal plus is 
obtained. _ , . . 

The inadequacies of Pascal MOT'- 
output for commercial data processus 
is overcome by providing Pascal plus 
modules for all the conventional fiJ 
access methods. The total 
environment is given in terms °t rascoi 

f lus - a powerfal descriptive metnoo- 
lowever, some weaknesses art evi- 
dent. For instance, since operator 


definition for new types is noipossiyio, 
nor can functions return a value or a 
arbitrary type, a padrage for 


demanding for those not familiar with 
Pascal. In fact both books use an 
extension to Pascal called Pascal plus. 
And although extending programming 
languages is not an easy task, Pared 
plus is vejy well conceived, the prind- 

8 1e benefit being a module concept 
iat- Supports the design methods 
advocated by the authors. 

, Program Structures 

which might have been entitled Prog- 
• ramDesbn using Pascal Plus, starts 
■ vwm an introduction to Pascal too 
, f“°rt for those not familiar with the 
; lan ^gc Prtd too long for those who 
aie.The raeat of the book is the use of 
modules ip . design. Initially, 
- elementary examples are riven of 
Whiles' implementing the abatrac- 
W 08 * «wks and lists. The 
; highlight Is the subsequent use of these 


w * - ] « . vov wi 

abstractions In simple but -realistic 
. examples, the implementation, of an 
editor using the fist abstraction (api 
etegam c ^ arac ^ rs ^ being particularly 


general numeric data is awkwam- 
(Ada would be better here.) . 

Elder presents an overview of Cow] 
In order to illustrate his design princi 
pies in the language. In . . 

coverage of Cobol is larger than tn ^ 
typically used by prograituntre 
hence, the book could fc u«d whj 
advantage to teach Cobol fro®, 
structured viewpoint. Unfortunat ft 
however, few of those using ^0 
would read the book because of a 
of knowledge of P ascal. 

Brian Wlchmapn ^ 

'■ Brian Wichmann is. at the Nation^ 
Physical Laboratory, Teddlngton. 

A second edition of John 
Pascal: text and reference nes 
published by Prentice-Hall at 

.. find a second corrected rcprintof^ 
second edition Of Kathlecn-IcnM , 


, S Jteb t S=dby Spring 
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POLITICS 

Ground 

level 

Comparative Government and Politics: 
gup In honour of S. E. Finer 
edited by Dennis Kavanagh and 
Glfflsn rale 

Heuiemann Educational, £22.50 
ISBN 0435 83470 3 

Shortly before he retired from the 
Gladstone Choir of Government and 
pwLic Administration in Oxford Pro- 
fessor Samuel Edward Finer expressed 
the view that political science had 
often failed in the pursuit of its objec- 
tives partly through being unable to 




decide wnat they were. Yet, he 
thought, at a modest workaday level 
professional students of government 
had added substantially to our stock of 
Information, so that we now know 
more than we did about certain kinds 
of political behaviour - for example 
[hat of voters, pressure groups and 
military regimes. The contents of this 
volume of essays written in his honour 
support the accuracy of his diagnosis. 
Almost all of them operate closer to 
ground level than to grand theory; and 
a number of them pursue lines of 
investigation along which Finer him- 
self has worked. 

One such area is the comparative 
analysis of constitutional provisions. 
Here Gillian Peele in an essay on 
“Comparing Constitutions" suggests 
that the character of a constitutional 
system Is seen not merely in its law but 
in a complex of attitudes, assumptions, 
prejudices and practices that may be 
called its constitutional culture. A. V. 
Dicey would have shared this view, 
though possibly dissenting from the 
assertion that Britain’s membership of 
the EEC hBS “shattered whatever is 
left of his doctrine of Parliamentary 
Soyereinuy”, feeling perhaps that 
quite slot is left here and there. He 
would also, however, havo understood 
well enough Gillian Pedc’s conclusion 
dial In Britain much constitutional 

K nt falls into the mould of 
ry politics. That has happened 
with many civil liberties questions, 
with the control of the police and with 


Goods and 
chattels 

j™l*rty and Political Theory 
by Alan Ryan 
Blackwell, £15.00 

ISBN0631 1 3691 6 

tostifleatums of ownership, the ques- 
, °* whether to favour a socialist or 
■ non-socialist emphasis in the orga- 
of the economy, and the 
mstribution of property rights, are 
again topics at the forefront of 
Mention in political theory. But there 
™ wen till now a shortage of good 
wox-iength treatments of tne subject. 

B b°ok '* organized 
22“ Jf framework of a history of 
, & pUcal about property 

seventeenth century. There 
chapters on Locke, Rousseau, 
Jimii fe,. utilitarians Bentham and 

S Iflf He S el - Mar » aod John 

' 81111 a ® naI chapter pro- 
EW^lftled “Why AreThere So 
18 ■ In recent years, the 

K ?r Pl iI pflrt y “ Lockc ’ s teory In 
ar- has provided the occasion 
dfiffl c „rJ llcl,ei, d cal reflection on the 
ihQuriu ■ P[ bringing political 

between the demands of philo- 
^^JE5 u * lcnt 1,1(1 Stories! sensi- 

:' Two T^^feenth -century context of 
Gov emment - he 
'Kfefewfr- Ryan is convinced 
fPproath these texti in 
' scriK? reconstructing adialogue 
problems df com- 
SSKS Thai emphasis 

historians of Ideas. Id 
.■ ivi'^jT^fhowever,. .■ wd should 

<■>: * : ‘.V?; 


S. E. Finer 

the Bill of Rights issue. De Tocquevii- 
le’s remark about the United States 
seems to operate in reverse. "Sooner 
or later ail judicial questions turn into 
political questions. Discuss’’ (as we 
examiners of the anden regime often 

^he question of the adversarial 
nature ot British politics in general is 
taken up by David Robertson in an 
essay on public opinion and electoral 
cleavage. He does not believe that 
adversarial party politics and a di- 


visively inequitable electoral system 
have damaged the polity and disturbed 
a potential electoral consensus. There 
is, for one thing, he says, no electoral 
system whatsoever that would produce 
a Parliament willing to reintroduce 
hnngingand ban all black immigration. 
This seems to suggest the possibility of 
n different adversarial model display- 
ing a cleavage not between the major 
parties, but between the electorate and 
its representatives; there being 
seemingly more in common between 
two deputies one of whom is a reac- 
tionary than between two reactionar- 
ies one of whom is a deputy. 


Hugh Berrington. in ‘‘British Gov- 
ernment: tbe Paradox of Strength", 
discusses yet another adversarial ten- 

■ .1 : t 


ersor federal divisions, arc, he argues, 
inherently too weak to resist the 
demands of pressure groups especially 
trade union groups and the govern- 
ment's own civil servants. The remedy, 
he suggests, may lie in formal constitu- 
tional guarantees to protect selective 
public services from papular pressure 
and political interference. There is 
some evidence that the present Prime 
Minister has already taken some of this 
to heart and indeed might well be 
persuaded to look more favourably at 
proposals for a Bill of Rights if pre- 
sented as necessary to protect the 
rights of government against the 
citizen rather than vice versa. 

In "The Government Formation 
Process in the Monarchies of North 
West Europe" Vernon Bogdanor sur- 
veys the constitutions devices 
adopted in the Netherlands and Scan- 
dinavia to assist the head of state in the 
choice of a head of government. In 
Belgium and Holland the Crown is 
assisted by an informateur and in 
Sweden since 1974 the job has been 
done by the Speaker. Even more 
traditional cabinet monarchies may be 
moving in this direction. In Australia 


sion, namely the mutual antagonism of 
government and organized interest - 
groups. British governments, both 
Conscrvntivc and Labour, though 
often characterized as strong in com- 
parison with the executive branches of 
systems subject to separation of pow- 


emphasize that Ryan shares this con- 
viction with oil the thinkers he is 
writing about. They wrote as though 
their arguments were intended to 
transcend their context - with one eye 
to the received understanding of pre- 
vious thought about property, and 
with the other on the way in which 
their own ideas might be received in - 
philosophical discussions in the future. 

The emphasis on argument means 
that Property and Political Theory is 
much more than a collection of histor- 
ical essays. Ryan uses two mam themes 
to unite his discussions. The firet is the 
relationship between ownership and 
work. That productive work creates 
some sort of “natural” entitlement to 
its product has been commonplace at 
least since medieval tiroes. Largely on 
account of the enormous influence ot 
Locke’s theory of property, it con- 
tinues to dominate the modern discus- 
sion. and, as Ryan points out, con- 
servative tbinkera have had to strive 
mightily to defuse its radical implica- 
tions. Both work and ownership may 
be viewed in different ways. They may 
be viewed instromentally - vrert as a 
means to the production of goods, 
ownership as a means to the derivation 
of utility - or they may be wewed 1 as 
intrinsically important - work as a 
potentially 7 fulfilling expression of 
nun's nature as homo faber orsjjj 

laborans (Ryan unfortunatelydoesnot 
explore Hannah Arendt’s accost of 
this distinction in The Gmdl 

tinriS ownership as the assertion of 
oneself and the objefltito^of ones 
liberty In a material environment. This 
«vmtrsiat between instrumental and 
iron-instrumental accounts of property 
foraas tbebasis for the .accondm^ 
theme of 


treatment of prop- 
Sty than we have ever had in English 

bc fee i, . third tb«me that might 


Crown and that the function should be 
conferred on a panel of important 
office holders, possibly judges. In 
Britain Mr Tony Benn has stated a 
preference for the Swedish system (but 
should the Speaker be unwilling or 
unavailable it might be necessary to 
fall back on the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ora politically balanced episcopal 
committee). Most of the essays pursue 
a comparative theme. Jack Hayward 
analyses pressure groups in Britain and 
France and Jean Blonael discusses the 
phenomenon of dual leadership in 
executive government. 

Dennis Kavanagh contributes a 
biographical sketch and bibliography. 
None of his former and present col- 
leagues will need that to remind them 
of me range and variety of Professor 
Finer’s writings embracing administra- 
tive history, local government, politic- 
al sociology, party and parliamentary 
behaviour, political biography ana 
comparative government. Not all 
these interests are reflected here but 
many are. It is good to have this 
collection of essays as a tribute to one 
of the founding fathers of British 
political studies - an inventive scholar 
whose invention happily continues. 

Geoffrey Marshall 

Geoffrey Marshall is a fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford. 


also be emphasized. If work or own- 
ership are seen as morally important 
aspects of human fulfilment, it makes 
sense perhaps to talk of a universal 
right to work or a universal right t 9 be 
an owner. As P.-J. Proudhon put it, if 
human liberty is sacred it is sacred in all 
Individuals, and if it needs proper^ : 
rights for its objective realization, ft i 
follows that having property is equally 
necessary for all. That many are in fact 
left effectively property/ess shows that 
the connexion between property and 
liberty is not really taken as seriously 
os capitalist rhetoric would suggest. 
On Hie other band, If work and 
ownership are seen as mere means to 
human welfare, then the most that can 
be said on behalf of all individuals is 
that each has a right to the satisfaction 
of his needs from whatever property 
system is in force. Individual rights to 
actually own things will be of marginal 
importance: they will be “special" 
rigntB accruing lor some particular 
individuals from historical accident or 
specific desert, but they will not have 
the primary or universal Importance 
that a general right to property would 
have on the non-instrumental 

8 PfuTa virtue of Ryan’s discussion 
that it opens up space for the consid- 
eration of these issues. Neither pedan- 
tically historical not obsessively rigor- 
ous, it is written in the expansive and 
relaxed style so characteristic of its 
author. Tltat makes It a readable and 
accessible discussion; But Ryan has 
also achieved a depth of insight into 
the problem of property > -* leavened, 
often provocatively, with clear com- 
mon sense - that Is very rare. If 
productive labour generates property 
rights, then Ryan's book is entitled to 
be regarded as indispensable reading 
on its subject, as well as a model ol 
what lucid work in political theory 
. ought to be like. 

Jeremy Waldron 

Dr Waldron is lecturer in philosophy at 
the University, of Edinburgh- 
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METHUEN 
FOR POLITICS 

Lenin and the End of Politics 

AJ PCHAN 

‘One of Uk- most exciting and clear pieces of political thought 1 have read . . . it 
Is simply brilliant ... a ma(or contribution lo the rethinking of socialism.' 

Beniunl Crick 

nils study offers a new understanding of the connections between revolution 
and violence, social change and authoritarianism, and the nature of political 
freedom. Jn a detailed examination of Ixnin's The State and Revolution. FoUm 
reconsiders the effect of LcnJn on the politics and culture of the twentieth 
century. He compares Lenin's ideas with those of theorists as different as Weber 
and San re Jefferson and Habermas, and reveals Lenin's tragic Impact nn history 
and political theory through his Ignorance of die nature of genuine politics. 

210 pages 

Hardback 0 4 lb 37010 l £12.95 
Paperback 0 416 37020 9 £.595 

Revolution and War in Spain 
1931-1939 

Edited by PAUL PRESTON 

These new essays, by a distinguished tram of international scholars, explode 
the traditional view of the Spanish Civil War as a simple conflict between 
fascism and communism. 

'This collection of essays constitutes a magnificent monument to recent 
scholarship on the Second Republic and the Civil War. It Is Indispensable for a 
full understanding of the period.' Raymond Carr 

320 pages 

Hardback 0 416 34960 9 £14.95 
Paperback O 4 16 34970 6 £6.95 

The Reconstruction of 
Western Europe 1945-1951 

ALAN S MILWARD 

This Is an Indispensable book for anyone who wishes to be able to discuss 
Intelligently the reshaping of Europe after the wac Provocative today, the 
chances are, when ha lessonshave been digested, it will form the foundation of 
a new orthodoxy In the future. 1 Times Higher Educational Sapp lent eat 

576 pages 

Hardback 0416365302 £25.00. 

Our Masters’ Voices 

The language and body-language of politics 
MAX ATKINSON 


Thatcher - and comes up with some Intriguing results. 

'Political broadcasts will never be the same again! After years of being bored by 
political speeches t can now start to cn|oy them In an entirely new way, thanks 
to Max Atkinson’s book. A delightful expost of the verbal tricks of the trade.' 

Desmond Morris 

224 pages 

Hardback 0 416 37690 8 *10.50 
Paperback 0 4 16 37700 9 £4.95 

Guilds and Civil Society 
in European Political Thought 

Fro rathe twelfth century to die present 
ANTONY BLACK 

This scholarly study of medieval and modern political thought looks at, on die 
one hand, gulId-llkc associations and the values of friendship, brotherhood and 
mutual aid and, on the other; values connected with 'civil society' and market 
economy. Antony Black lucidly argues dm solidarity and exchange- the poles 
around which the values of guild and civil society, respectively, route -are not 
opposites but complementary as Aristotle, Althuslui and Hegel all seem to have 
recognized. 

296 pages 

Hardback 041673360 3 £20.00 

Educate, Agitate, Organize 

1 00 years ofFab lan socialism 
PATRICIA PUGH 

The second half of the nineteenth century saw the emergence of many new 
radical Ideas. The Fabian Society was founded In order to discover not only the 
answer to die moral questions raised by this revolution In thought but also 
practical solutions to the economic and social evils of the day. in the words of 
George Bernard Shaw they set out to ‘Educate, Agitate, Organize'. Patricia 
Pugh's authoritative and scholarly aiudy, commissioned for the centenary 
cerebrations, is the first official history since Dante Margaret Cole's nearly a 
quarter of it century ago. 

344 pages 

Hardback 0 416 39080 3 £16.00 
University Paperback 

Diplomacy 

The dialogue between states 
ADAM WATSON 

In the first major assessment of diplomatic dialogue since Nlcol son’s 
Diplomacy In 1939, Adam Watson traces the changing techniques of 
diplomacy from ancient limes through the ‘diplomatic society* of Europe to 
the present global system. 

'Adam Watson's study of this subject Is the moot penetrating we have had for 
many years.’ HectleyBulI, Tbe Times Literary Supplement 

~240 pages 

Paperback .0416379400 £5.95 

METHUEN 

•11 Nfcw Fetter Lane, London EC4P 4EE 
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Looking at Politics 

POLITICS AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE INVOLVEMENT OF HUMAN BEINGS IN 
THE POLITICS OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 

Ghifca lonescu 

Challenging the widely accepted premiss that happiness can be obtained 
through political means. Professor lonescu provides a critical 
reassessment of the current significance of politics in the life of people In 
industrial societies. 

" * • • passionate, subtle and moving cry of protest aga Inst the 
emptiness and Inhumanity of the twin Ideologies of East and 
Waal London Review of Books 

Published September 1984 Hardcover £16SDnet ISBN 0 592 2S5491 256pp 

THE BRITISH POLITY 

Philip Norton 

An immensely valuable text which covers a wide range of Important topics, 
and Is immediately accessible to the student of politics. 

"... this well-organised textbook . . The Times Educational 
Supplement 

Published May 1984 Paperback £8.95 net ISBN 0 56228272 1 400 pp 

THE ORIGINS OF THE ARAB-ISRAELJ WARS 

Ritchie Ovendaie 

The origins of this deep-roofed conflict are d/senfanglBd and examined In 
DrOvendaJa's clear and judicious narrative. 

" . . . it Is goodtohavesuch apalneteklng assembly ordata . . ."—The 

Bookseller 

Published September 1084 Paperback £6.95 nai ISBN 058249257 2 240 pp 
(The Origins of Modem Wars Series) 

To be published in the New Year 

INDEPENDENT AFRICA AND THE WORLD 

Peter Caivocoressi 

A stimulating and provocative study which critically, yet sympathetically, 
8unreys the whole of Africa since the inception of I too ration during the 
1950’8, and looks at Africa's Interaction with the rest of the world. 

Due January 1085 Paperback £350 net ISBN 0682 28664 4 ieopp 

Available Through Your Bookseller 
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Can Modem War Be Just? 

James Turner Johnson 

Now that mankind has created the capability of destroying Itself 
through nuclear technology, is it still possible to think Interms of a 
“just wai ? iolmson argues that it is. £17 95 8 

?8)?®r t i Po J icy l in Eastern Europe 

Edited by Sarah Meiklejohn Terry 

This comprehensive and timely volume by a group of distimmishad 

In this thoughtful and Important book, six respected scholars analyse 

S*!khiri r i ,faCt0rS - h ? sha Pf the fora ‘8n policies of China today 
Published in cooperation with TTie Asia Society. £18 50 * 

Policy, Power, and Order 

KeryTcklT ° f Economic Probleds '"Capitalist States 1 

e * am ‘ ne , t he different investment and growth perfor- 
mances of vanoui^ nations. £12.'50 -T •.»" ' penor- 

Soviet Union and the Arms Race : 

..Second Edition ■ : 

David Holloway * v 
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Soviet Policy in East Asia 

Edited by Donald S. Zagoria 
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BOOKS 


POLITICS 

Leading 

cases 

The Attorney General, Politics and the 
Public Interest 
by John LI. J. Edwards 
Sweet and Maxwell, £30.00 
ISBN 0421 301805 

Twenty years ago John Edwards pro-* 
duced in The Law Officers of the 
Crown a study of the offices of Attor- 
ney General, Solicitor General and 
Director of Public Prosecutions. This 
equally scholarly and wide-ranging 
new book is designed as a companion 
volume rather than a second edition of 
the 1964 work; and the invaluable 
35-pagc index takes account of both 
I publications. 

Although John Edwards has been a 
professor at (he University of Toronto 
for a number of years he has 
retained dose contacts with the United 


with the conventions of openness, 
fairness and impartiality associated 
with the office of Attorney General, 
and the discussion of the political 
ramifications of the actions or succes- 
sive law officers in the period 1964- 
1984 leads the author into a critical 
assessment of several well-known 
cases or controversies. 

There is material on the Gouriet 
(Union of Post Office Workers) case of 
1977, on the trial of Jeremy Thorpe , on 
the litigation over the Crossman 
Diaries, and on the thalidomide case. 
Clay Cross, Dr Leonard Arthur, 
Anthony Blunt, and Leila Khalid. 
There is treatment of the royal pre- 
rogative, statutory provision for con- 
sent to prosecutions. Independent pro- 


secutors. tribunals of inquiry, con- 
tempt of court, discretionary factors in 
prosecutions, and jury vetting. Profes- 
sor Edwards does not hesitate to inject 
strong views about the constitutional 
role and responsibilities of the Attor- 
ney General, and where lines have 
been crossed he does not hesitate to 
say so. He has been meticulous in 
delving into the background of many 
of the events under scrutiny; and the 
well-stocked footnotes provide fasci- 
nating glimpses of incidental issues and 
historical parallels. 

Parallels are also drawn in the text 


with events in other countries, espe- 
cially the United States, Canada, Au- 
stralia and New Zealand. Hence there 


venture 


The Politics of Economic Policymaking 
by Wyn Grant and Shiv Nath 
Blackwell, £18.50 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 85520 750 7 an d 751 5 

Despite the widespread existence and 
popularity of undergraduate joint de- 
gree schemes in economics and poli- 
tics, It la quite rare to find an account of 
the economic policy process written 
jointly by an economist and a political 
scientist. One approaches this book, 
then, with high hopes. These are 
partly, but not wholly, fulfilled. 

Wyn Grant and Shiv Nath begin 
with a brief description of the tradi- 
tional view of economic policy-making ■ 
m terms of objectives and instruments. 
Chapter two 1 b a. succinct account of 
the various centres of power in policy 
. formation: the city, transnational com- 
panies, the trades unions, the Treas- 
ury, the politicians. Chapters three to 
five summarize the theories of Pareto 
optimality, of Keynesian intervention- 
ism (with brief remarks on post- 
Keynesian extensions , by way of the 
Phillips curve aftd the Implications of 
foreign , trade) and of modelarism. 


are discussions or echoes of Water- 
gate, of the McDonald Commission in 
Canada, of the resignation of the 
Australian Attorney General (Robert 
Ellico(t) in 1975, and of the so-called 
Superannuation Act case of 1976 in 
New Zealand. For the United King- 
dom itself special attention is given to 
Scotland (with some reference to the 
Glasgow rape case) and Northern 
Ireland {with particular reference to 
prosecutions). 

Constitutional principles, of course, 
are never easy to identify or explain, 
and in his discussion of many of the 
topics Professor Edwards has to take 
account of political accountability and 
expectations ns well as of narrower 
legal doctrine and legal tradition. A 
good example is the Gouriet case, 
where the House of Lords provided a 
“resounding reaffirmation 1 ’ of “the 
Attorney General's position as the 
Crown's principal agent for enforcing 
public rights." There is no doubt where 
the author’s preferences lie, not least 
because of his view about the scope for 
judicial questioning of prerogative 
powers and because of nis leaning 
towards the views of Mr Sam Silkin 
(the then Attorney General) on the 
appropriateness or judicial interven- 
tion in the particular circumstances of 
the planned anti-apartheid action of 
the union of Post Office Workers. 
Despite the passions generated in 
1977, however, the Gouriet case has 
lost some of its significance (save on 
the general issues of the Attorney 
General’s accountability) in the light 
of more generous rules of standing 

undermining the wclf&rc ststo &s well” , 
But, to be fair, the present Govern- 
ment apparently docs believe - how- 
ever mistakenly, and despite all the 
cant about “real’’ jobs - that its policies 
arc designed to maximize employment 
in the long ran. 

Even more worrying, given the 
authors’ intention to explain the poli- 
tical context of economic policy-mak- 
ing, is their assumption that the mone- 
tarist experiment began with the elec- 
tion of the Conservatives In 1979. In 
fact, the experiment dates from at least 
1976 and perhaps from 1975. Thus Mr 
James Callaghan at the Labour Party 
conference of October 1976: “We used 
to think that you could spend your way 
out of a recession by cutting taxes and 
boosting Government spending. I tell 
you in all candour that that option no 
longer exists : . . ** And as early as 
the 1975 Budget, Mr Denis Healey 
remarked that “the Budget judgment 


subsequently allowed in administra- 
tive law; and, even at the time th, 
attitude of the House of Lords w’as to 
no small extent influenced by uncoil 
allowing the enforcement of ih c 7ri 
minai Jaw through civil proceeding 
Indeed the variety or approaches 
could adopt with regard to one cmp 
alone seems to underline the comS 

lty of Professor Edwards’s task 
throughout the book. Sk 

It is to his credit that he succeeds in 
blending dear descriptions of the cases 
and events with balanced retrospective 
assessments of what the law officers 
and others had been up to at the time 
We hear of Lord Denning's "familiar 
burst of rhetoric in one case and of hj s 
"colourful language" in another; we 
arc told of a newspaper columnist’s 
atrocious observation" on an Attor- 
ney General’s handling of one con- 
troversy and of a legal commentator's 
' misrepresentation of the law offic- 
ers’ role in another; and we are Icfrfii 
no doubt as to the author’s considered 
judgment on standards of conduct and 
channels of accountability. 

This work will undoubtedly provide 
excellent additional comment and in- 
formation for studies of constitutional 
law, administrative law. and criminal 
law and procedure; and, in addition, it 
is a major study in its own right of ihe 
political and legal controversies associ- 
ated with the work of the law officers. 
A concluding chapter, lying together 
the strands of so many different prob- 
lems dealt with in the book, would 
perhaps have been desirable, though 
one accepts that a summary of views 
might mislead and that a mere tabula- 
tion of events could be unhelpful. The 
sensitivity of the Attorney General's 
role and the manner in which succes- 
sive law officers have sought to recon- 
cile political affiliations with indepen- 
dent assessments of the public interest 
emerge cumulatively and effectively. 
Wo are fortunate to have been pro- 
vided with a worthy successor to The 
Law Officers of the Crown. 

D. G. T, Williams 

D. G. T. Williams is Rouse Ball 
Professor of English Law at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and president of 
Wolfson College. 

most cursory attention. Yet it is just 
such questions which one might have 
expected to be explored more fruitful- 
ly in a cooperative work like this than 
in one by an economist alone, no 
matter how politically aware he might 
be. One reason for this, I suspect, is 
that the book gives the impression of 
having been written in alternative 
sections by the economist (Nath) and 
the political scientist (Grant) rather 
than in a fully integrated way. 

Economic policy Is too important to 
be left to politicians and the political 
and institutional context Is too impor- 
tant to be left to economists. Grant and 
Nath hnve set an example, despite 
one’s disappointments, which deserves 
to be followed in a more considered 
way. As a polemic, their book is highly 
readable and the bibliography- mainly 
relating to the post- 1970 period - fs 
extensive and up-to-date. 
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te conventionally seen as an estimate of M, T C Surrey 

the amount of demand which the J ^ JUFCy 

Government should put into the eco- 


— — — —vwu (JUi IIIIU 11 IB CCO- 

nomy . . • . I do not propose to adopt 
this approach today”. The conversion 
of tne Labour Government to mone- 


M. J. C. Surrey is professor of econo- 
mics at Ihe University of Leeds. 


and brief, But may prove hard’-goinE, 
pace the preface, to those who ‘Hack a 
forma] training In economics". 

Tje remainder; of the book - de- 


ls at this point ifiata certain urieaBe sets 
in. I am entirely sympathetic to. the 

authors, n Ain nnH mstatoni' 


IU U 1 UIJC- 

tsrism - or at least to the rejection of 
Keynesian demand management - is a 
far more toterestingproblein of poU de- 
al economics than Thatcherism, yet it 
is whplly ignored here. * 

More generally, the problem with 
the second half -of this 1 book is its 
ephemeraliiy. We lcam very little 
aboutthe political background to eco- 
nomic policymaking before 1979 and. 
conraquemfy,, little about the likely 
political epntext to be expecied in the 
SJ?*®!,' 1 * ! s, n one hopes, 1 Inconceivable 
of toe Liverpool 
ioonies vrill dominate policy-making 
for much longer. To fate 1979-84 (or 
« en 88 i a ' ca» study ^ is 
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The university In the year 2000. 

What should it be like? 

What will it be Iike7 

What about its role In Ihe 2 1st century? 

Will it exist at all? 

Conference U2D00 met to discuss the 
Issues. The Ideas and opinions of some of 
the participants are published In 
Conference U2000 by the Council of 
Europe; 

Conference U2000 
Paperback £10.60 from HMS0 
bookshops and agents. 

In cases of difficulty or for a ■ — 
FREE copy of the Council ol . |P3S 
Europe catalogue, write to . I sMM ■ 
HMS0 Books (PC23), RHS 

Si Nine Elms' Lane, -. jJMx 
Londdn SW8 5DR. • . _ PPP*® . 
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partisan 

sources 

Camb odia 1975-1982 

br Michael Vickery 

Alien & Unwin, £17. 5fl and £7 .95 

ISBN 0 86861 624 9 and 560 9 

The Rise and Demise of Democratic 

Kampuchea 

by Craig Etcheson 

France* Pinter, £14.95 

ISBN 08653 16503 

Two books published during 1977, 
Cmbodse annee zero and Murder in a 
Guide Land, provided the earliest 
derailed accounts of the horrors which 
Mowed the 1975 victory of the Khmer 
Rouge in Cambodia. The first, by a 
Catholic missionary Father Ponchaud, 
who hsd worked for ten years among 
Cambodians, was based on personal 
experience and the accounts of later 
renisees. It bore poignant witness to 
his distress over what had befallen a 
people for whom he had developed a 
deep affection. The second book was 
the woTk of two American journalists, 
John Barron and Anthony Paul, and 
reflected the professional skills they 
had brought to their investigation. Of 
course these books dealt only with the 
military takeover of the country and its 
immediate aftermath. The two books 
currently under review carry the story 
down to 1982 and encompass the 
overthrow of the Khmer Rouge regime 
at the end of 1978, the military occupa- 
tion of Cambodia by Vietnam, and the 
years of the Vietnamese-installed 
Heog Samrin Government. 

In many respects these books are 
very similar: both are written by 
American scholars, arc painstakingly 
researched, and employ the methodol- 
ogy of the PhD thesis - and, on 
occasion, the gobbledygook which 
appeals to be nn indispensable part of 
Ihh. they deal with tlie same period 
*nd, to a most surprising degree, rely 
waviiy on the snme written sources, ns 
iheir copious footnotes testify. Indeed, 
the two authors repeatedly cite n small 
number of books and articles, some of 
them of very dubious objectivity, so 
mat the reader is left with the Imjiress- 
too that he Is being offered the views of 
>?mall coterie of politically motivated 
writers who between them monopolize 
u» study of current Cambodian 
Unlike the books mentioned in 
the previous paragraph, these two 
concern themselves less with the over- 
njl sweep of events than with often 
nunute details, which makes them 





Khmer Rouge soldier in Cambodia, 1980 


better suited to the narrow specialist 
than the general reader. 

Developments inside Cambodia 
have madq normal research techniques 
impossible because the Khmer Rouge 
regime excluded all foreigners, with 
the exception of some Chinese and 
Korean specialists. There is no Public 
Records Office, no official documents, 
and no possibility of unrestricted de 
visu investigation. While the Viet- 
namese occupation authorities are 
tireless in revealing newly discovered 
evidence of Khmer Rouge atrocities, 
there is no means of checking whether 
this is genuine or fabricated, and they 
exclude from Cambodia all save those 
whom they deem favourably disposed 
towards their own political objectives 
or the bringers of economic aid. Con- 
sequently, all who wish to write about 
modem Cambodia must make what 
they can of such evidence as is avail- 
able. 

Michael Vickery makes his stand- 
point very dear. He insists that 
r, Americans who could not view the 
developments [the Khmer Rouge vic- 
tory] with at least qualified optimism 
should shut up" and evinces most 
interest in “people whose experiences 
were different Irani the stones which 
had been given prominence in the 
international press'*. He is throughout 
sharply critical of Father Ponchaud 
nnd Barron and Paul, and be seeks to 
excuse Khmer Rouge actions, offer- 
ing possible reasons for these which 
say more for his ingenuity than his 
sense of reality. However, He fre- 
quently redeems himself by admitting 
that there was, nevertheless, much 
cruelty and inhumanity. Of the Viet- 
namese, though, and the regime they 
installed, he can find nothing but good 
to say , so thnt readers may wonder why 
the United Nations regularly con- 
demns their occupation and has issued 
a resolution calling for Iheir withdraw- 
al, or why so many refugees continue 
to flee. 

More critical of the Khmer Rouge 


New introductory politics textbooks 


ThoContext ol British Politics by David Coates 
considers politics as an integral part of the social mu! 
■-■conomic processes in our society. Ranging frornan 
examination ot Ihe capitalist world economy to a 
| 1 •Mission on Ihe political impact of social inequality. 
JavKi Coates hook is vital reading for all students 
wining to the subject for the Inst lime. 
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advocates a more neutral role for 
politics, that of attempting to secure 
the conditions for the mutual co-exist- 
encc of citizens rather than an account in 
which basic human ends and purposes 
arc to be realized through politics. 

The central chapters of the book are 
concerned with discussing the ways in 
which both Marxism-Leninism and 
liberalism (of the utilitarian variety) 
both contain a promise of happiness to 
be secured by political action and 
struggle. In the case of the former 
human life is to be redeemed and 


humanity inaugurated by a communist 
society (of no dear shape or direction 
in Marx s account) in which alienation 


and the Vietnamese communists, 
Craig Etcheson also brings too little 
scepticism to bear on his written 
sources and accepts their sometimes 
partisan view far too readily. His is the 
more difficult book to read, but occa- 
sionally his detached academic style 
heightens the awfulness of what he is 
saying, though I suspect that is 
accidental. Take, for example, the 
sentence: “Information regarding rice 
production in Democratic Kampuchea 
is still subject to dispute, but the 
country’s ability to feed itself over this 
period likely improved, If only because 
there were progressively fewer people 
to feed.” 

Both books foil to examine what was 
happening in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, a serious omission when so much 
of what took place in Cambodia was 
caused by, or was a reaction to, events 
in those countries. Vickery suggests 
similarity betwen the political, econ- 
omic, and sodal structures of pre-1970 
Cambodia and Thailand (a judgment 
which can only engender astonishment 
in anyone familiar with the two) and he 
also foils to take account of the 
influence exercised by either China or 
Vietnam upon Cambodian develop- 
ments. Etcheson mentions in passing 
that the artillery attacks during the 
final siege of Phnom Penh were Viet- 
namese, though Vietnamese troops 
received no other mention in the 
fighting. Again, he contrasts the 
Khmer Rouge agrarian reform with 
the gradual and peaceful one in Viet- 
nam, but the truth is Vietnam’s agra- 
rian reform caused hundreds of 
thousands of deaths, rocked the Com- 
munist Party to its foundations, pro- 
voked peasant revolts, and made 
necessary the sacking of top commun- 
ist leaders. 


P. J. Honey 

P. J. Honey Is reader in Vietnamese 
studies in the University of London. 


False 

promise 

Politics and the Pursuit oT Happiness 
by Ghite tonesen 
Longman, £16.50 

ISBN 0582 295491 

In The Future of Socialism Tony 
Crosland made the rather Incautious 
remark that the task of politics is the 
removal of all sources of discontent. 
Professor Ionescu’s new book is a root 
and branch attack on what he takes to 
be the deformation of politics pro- 
duced by inflated accounts of the 

' ■1’irA.a human 


and fundamental differences between 
human beings are overcome. In the 
case of utilitarian liberalism happiness 
is to be understood in terms of satis- 
fying wants. 

lonescu is quite clear that both of 
these creeds or ideologies cannot pro- 
duce what they promise because they 
ignore what his hero, the Spanish 
thinker and poet Miguel de Unamu- 
no, calls the tragic sense of life en- 
capsulated in our consciousness of 
death, a consciousness which gives us a 


spiritual nature which cannot be cap- 
tured. pursued or realized in the 
political realm. Indeed lonescu is sure 
that John Stuart Mill’s mental crises 
and his disenchantment with Benth- 
amite utilitarianism was a recognition 
that the pursuit of material pleasures 
fails to do justice to our nature as freely 
self-conscious beings. 

In the West, thecnurch which might 
be thought to be the one institution 
which preserved a sense of our spirit- 
ual nature has itself succumbed to 
pressures within the culture to turn its 
message into an ideological, political 
one supporting soda] justice, racial 
emandpation and the like. 

Nevertheless there are hopeful signs 
in his view that these ideologies have 
had their day. Neither Marxism nor 
utilitarianism can claim any sort of 
scientific guarantee, the experience of 
communist states to securing happi- 
ness through politics has not been 
notably successful; problems of the 
role of the state and decentralization, 
the planned economy versus self man- 
agement which are at the heart of the 
Marxist strategy for human emancipa- 
tion through politics are unresolved. 
While in the west problems of econo- 
mic growth and the burgeoning of the 
welfare state have made promissary 
politics less plausible apd there are 
signs of the growth of non-materialist 
values among the young. 

In the light of all of this lonescu 
suggests a process of “disideologiza- 
tioir (a programme which might stand 
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Politics and the Pursuit of Happiness 
is an untypical work in British political 
studies because in it the author not 
only speaks his mind but opens his 
heart. He is convinced that the domi- 
nant modes of political action In East 
and West informed respectively by 
Marxism-Leninism and utilitarian i liber* 
alism embody an ideological hubris 
promising happiness (although under- 
wood in different ways) and neglecting 
the trade and unredeemable nature of 
the human condition. Both political 
Ktbdcs prondst ■ fomethtag toWb-; 
able - a form of bum in fulfilment 
weired bv politics whTch.if *e Were 


more of a success if he could find a 
different word for it - it is unprounc- 
able as it stands) which would concen- 
trate upon two things. The first would 
be to attempt to develop a disin- 
terested form of political judgment, 
the second would be to reduce the 
ideological input in political life and 
institutions and here lonescu toys with 
the ideas of F. A. Hayek, Theodore 
lowi, J. Hoskyns, Michael Young and 
Edward Heath all of whom have had 
ideas for lessening the role of party and 
hence ideology in political Life. In a 
sense lonescu is in favour of more 
politics and more citizen participation 
but he hopes that this will be based 
upon a more mature form of disin- 
terested judgment embodying as far 
as possible a transnational perspective 

S ationalism itself being tainted by 
eology) and based upon a clear view 
about the limits . of politics in an 
imperfeotand fallen world. The citizen 
wiuthen he hopes view politics less in 
terms of how a p&rty or a policy would 
further his interests and will be more 
concerned to negotiate the conditions 
of mutual co-existence. 

• Altogether this Is a thought-provok- 
ing and refreshing book by someone 
who has made a major contribution to 
the study of European politics. Of 
course there are clear weaknesses in an 
ambitious argument, lonescu neglects 
rigbts-bftsed liberal theories which em- 
body clear views about the limits to 
government and he neglects to discuss 
1 the extent to which the basic vocabul- 
ary in terms of which we discuss and 
characterise political life can be 
purged of ideological considerations. 
Nevertheless' however much one may 
disagree with his thesis and the plausi- 
bility of the future he sketches one can 
learn a great deal from his views about 
the limitations on political expectation 
which would follow from what he sees 
as a more realistic appreciation of bur 
condition.! ■;> 
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What is 
Politics? 

The Activity and Its Study 

Edited by ADRIAN LEFTWICH 


This book addresses the most central 
issues in our understanding and study 
of politics. What is politics? What 
activities does the term refer to? fs 
politics only about government and 
governing? And Is government 
defined by the legitimate use of force, 
or by the processes Involved when 
people have to make collective 
choices? The book discusses whether 
the various definitions of politics are 
Incompatible, or In fact only refer to 
different levels and kinds of politics. 
176 pages, hardback £12.50 

10 031 13486 7| 

paperback £4.50 io«i 


Legitimacy and 
the State 

Edited by WILLIAM CONNOLLY 


These essays on legitimacy, following 
an extensive introduction by William 
Connolly, are taken from Ihe writings 
of Karl Marx, Max Weber. Sheldon S. 
Wolin. Seymour Martin Upset, John 
Schaar, JUrgen Habermas. Thomas 
McCarthy, George Kateb. Michel 
Foucault, William Connolly and Paul 
Rlcoeur. 

Readings In Social and Political Theory 
304 pages, hardback £18.50 

(0 835206454) 

paperback £6.95 (0 85520646 2j 


Liberalism and 
its Critics 

Edited by MICHAEL J. SANDEL 


Presenting the leading statements In 
liberalism, the contributions to this 
book are taken from Isaiah Berlin, 
John Rawls, Alasdair McIntyre 


Hannah Arendt and others. 

Readings In Social and Political Theory 
208 pages, hardback £18.50 

10 B352D697 7) 

paperback £6.95 (085520698 5) 


Language and 
Politics 

Edited by MICHAEL SHAPIRO 


This balanced introduction to the 
relationships between politics and 
language Includes selections from C. 
Wright Mills, J.G.A. Pocock, Murray 
Ed elm on, Kenneth Burke. Tracy B. 
Strong, Michel Foucault. William 
Connolly, Frederic Jameson, Paul de 
Man and Michael Shapiro. 

Readings In Social ana Political Theory 
288 pages, hardback £18.50 

(0 65520 724 81 

paperback £6.95 (0 85320 725 6) 


The Rise and 
Decline of 
Western 
Liberalism 

ANTHONY ARBLASTER 


This is the first major study of 
liberalism to appear for many years. 
No other book alves an overall 
perspective on western liberal Ideas 
from their beginnings In the 
Renaissance and Reformation to the 
present day, or comes to grips with 
the history of liberalism In tne 
twentieth century. It Is both an 
historical study and a critical analysis. 
416 pages, £19.50 (0 85320 7fi5 5) 


The Gramscian 
Challenge 

Coercion ahd Consent in Marxist 
Political Theory 
JOHN HOFFMAN 


How far does the 'dictatorship of the 
proletariat* differ from the dull 
compulsion' of capitalist social 
relations described in Das Kaptial ? 
Tangible Issues such as these lie at 
the heart of John Hoffman's analysis 
of coerdoii and consent. In a study ' 
which illuminates key problem areas 
Jn Marxist political theory and . . 
strategy and’exdmfhelfhe pfrobletos 
of contemporary socialism. 

240 pages, £ 1 7.50 to B5320 77 1 x» 
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POLITICS FROM 
CROOM HELM 

a&a 

■ THIRD WORLD POUTKCS: 
AN INTRODUCTION 

Christopher Clapham 
Third World countries have played 
an Increasingly important role in 
international affairs and in the world 
economy in the last few decades ami 
their role will become even more 
important in the decades ahead. This 
book is an introductory textbook on 
the politics of Third World countries. 
Drawing on examples (runt Lutin 
America, Africa and Asia the hook 
portrays the key features of Third 
Wo rid go vern mem s. 

£ 19.95 Hbk 0 - 7099 - 07 S 7 - > 

£ 6.95 pbk 0 - 7099 - 0758 -? 

December 84 

fW&f the ATLAS OF 
BRITISH POLITICS 

Robert I X'atfvr 

This Alius provides n visual represen- 
tation of the patterns of power and 
preference in Britain today. Jr may 
oe seen us a companion volume to 
Rohert Waller's highly successful 
AJnMKHi of Brit ith Pot /till. By means of 
over 100 national and regional maps 
of the United Kingdom the connec- 
tion between the social and political 


makeup of the country is illustrated. 
The Atlas presents information from 
the 1981 Census and the June 198? 
General Election in clear map form. 
The social and economic topics dealr 
with include: occupational class, 
housing tenure, educational quali- 
fications, rate of car ownership 
and levels of unemployment among 
electors and the location of the non- 
white vote. 

£1 6.95 pbk only 0-7099- 3609-5 
December 84 


?^THE POLITICS OF 
BROADCASTING 
Edited by Raymond Knhn 
Political control of broadcasting is a 
sensitive Issue throughout the world- 
This book considers the whole ques- ] 
tion of the Interplay of politics and 
broadcasting. Each chapter considers 
for a different country the major 
Issues and themes whlcn prevail and 
how those issues have evolved in 
the past and how they are likely to 
develop in the future. 

£17.95 0-7099-1 542- X 

December 84 

THE POLITICS OF THE 
YORKSHIRE MINERS 

Andrew Taylor 

The Politics of tbe Yorkshire Miner* 
examines 1 all aspects of political 
activity of the Yorkshire Area of the 
NUM. It abated on original detailed 
research in' the archives' of 'the' 
Yorkshire Area and on the author's 
personal experiences - the author's 
lather, Jack Taylor, - is Arthur. 
ScargilHs successor ns leader of the 
Yorkshire Area. 

. . .it is vastly Infprma tlve about the 
relations of -local, miners with, the 
national leadership, about the rela- 
tions of the union and the Labour 
patty, and about the cleverness of 
the Organisation of. ahe 197? and 
•• I974.strlk«s. ’’ • ‘ , 

• Alan Ryan, SMtoi*y t Tipui\ 

£19:95 ; ‘ :j i : ; d-7099-244^X' 
; . / Just Pobllshfed . , 

sri lanka in:change 
, . ■ And crisis 1 

Edited py James, Manor, . . 
Two moqientou^ episodes "in the! 




occurred In the past couple of years, 1 
namely thp decision' to, abandon' 
parliamentary elections in Favour of ■ 
a referendum in late -1982, and: the 
severe communal rioting of mid 
IJJSJ. Many Observers believe that 
these events place the liberal political 
traditions am) Spcial cohesion of this 
Third W odd democracy in Jeopardy. 

Sri Lanka ft. Change add Crisis is a 
collection of essays which describe 
and assess these events, 

£16-95 0-7099^13-7 

Just Published. > , -V : , 

itor further Infan^ilpn write io lie, , . 

Puhlidi) Ofpaflnknl « the* aodnBA below. ‘ 
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Parties and Democracy in Britain and 
America 

edited by Vernon Bogdanor 
Praeger, £27.50 
ISBN 003 0625998 

Since the 1960s there have been such 
challenges to the two-party system in 
Britain and America that ti group of 
distinguished political scientists met at 
Ditchiey Park in 1981 to consider 
whether the decline of party had been 
as severe as sometimes suggested and 
whether the causes and the extent of 
this decline were similar in Britain and 
America. Vernon Bogdanor’s updated 
edition of the papers presented nt that 
conference can be used in two ways: as 
a valuable guide to the latest scholarly 
literature on the subject and ns a 
summary of the concerns about cur- 
rent developments felt by a group of 
academics most of whose British 
members support the Liberal/SDP 
Alliance. 

The main theme of the book is 
summed up by S. E. Finer: throughout 
western Europe and America we are 
witnessing "tne slow, uneven, but 
ineluctable erosion of the once central 
position assigned to the political par- 
ties." Not only are electors becoming 
disillusioned with the established poli- 
tical parties, but the traditional policy- 
making and organizational functions 
of parties are also becoming marginal. 
Ivor Crewe and William Schneider 
present a battery of statistical indica- 
tors of the weakening party attach- 
ments of British and American voters: 
falling turnout, declining party identl- 
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The Critique of Ultra-leftism In China, 
1958~*1981 

by William A. Joseph 
Stanford University Press, $35.00 
ISBN 08W7 12085 

Since Mao- Zedong died in 1976 the 
people's Republic of China under the 
leadership of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) has embarked on a search 
for a new economic and political order: 
The radical extent of the departure 
from post policies wa? signalled by the 
CCP at. .two meetings of its central. 
cbmmUtec in December 1978 and 
June 1981;' The first - effectively 
accepted the failure of previous econo- 
mic policies. The fcecond adopted ^ 
political and Ideological reassessment 
of China’s development after 1949, 
which included an indictment of Mao 
for causing the 41 emeus' 1 of the "cultu- 
ral revolution" (1966-76), for the-lack 
of inner-party democracy and of a 
more general ‘socialist democracy and 
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bureaucracies) have become more im- 
portant. 

In Britain the weakening of the 
established parties has led to the 
growth of the Alliance. Bogdanor 
reiterates the view that it is only the 
artificiality of the electoral system and 
of arrangemeats for funding parties 
that protects the Conservatives and 
Labour and blocks an Alliance break- 
through. In the United States, no 
lasting third party has developed, but 
this is simply because the system of 
primary elections (much extended 
since 1968) enables politicians who 
owe little to the party organizations 
(“tumbleweeds”) to capture nomina- 
tions as Democratic or Republican 
candidates. When the existing parties 
can be manipulated, there is little point 
in setting up new ones. 


Several contributors point out that 
the erosion of political participation 
and party membership has increased 
the influence of ideological activists 


Roy Jenkins in September, 1981 

fication, growing volatility, decreasing 
popularity of political leaders ana 
burgeoning mistrust of government in 
general and of parties in particular. 
The “marginalization” of party mem- 
bers and supporters in election cam- 
paigns and tne crucial role now played 
by television and by professional cam- 
paign consultants are also described in 
chapters by David Butler and Austin 
Ranney, and by Larry Sabato. 

However, recent changes have been 
complicated and several authors qual- 


though weakened in some respects, 
have ocea strengthened in others. On 
the one hand, tne traditional patron- 
age-based city machines (“tne old 
baronies") have apparently crumbled. 
On the other hand, party organization 
has developed within Congress and the 
Democratic and Republican National 
Committees (the national party 


term intention is to ensure stability. 
Thus Whereaibefore 1976 there could 
be no distinction drown between prin- 
cipled debate based on loyal opposi- 
tion and counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties, more recently that crudaldlstinc- 
tion has been attempted. 

Further evidence of deeper change 
is provided by Joseph’s comparison of 
the campaign conducted by the party 
against Lin Biao, after his fall from 
grace, during 1971-74, and that against 
Mao's widow and other members of 
the “Gang of Four" during 1976-79. 
He shows that whereas principled 
discussion of the issues were more or 
less ignored before 1976, and all the 
emphasis placed on the personalities 
Involved, this has changed since. 

Although Joseph seems somewhat 
reluctant at times to concede the point. 
It is : hard to differentiate precisely 
among the policies adopted during the 
years 1957 to 1976, Mao's position, and 
the influence of the ultra-left. Of 
course, the latter Is hard to identify not 
least because no leader of a ruling 
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who are unrepresentative of the pas- 
sive majority of voters. In Britain, 
where the number of individual mem- 
bers of the Labour party has plum- 
meted, those who remain nave claimed 
a much increased say in the selection of 
parliamentary candidates and of the 
party leader. As Gerald Pomper asks, 
*‘Arc ‘participatory’ parties democra- 
tic if the participants are few and 
unrepresentative?" 

Pomper attributes the breakdown of 
the postwar system of moderate, 
pragmatic, class-based politics in both 
countries to social and economic 
change. He suggests that the gradual 
replacement ofan industrial economy 
by a “post-industrial” service economy 
has led to the expansion of occu- 
pational groups - teachers and social 
workers, Tor instance - whose concerns 
are different from those of the tradi- 
tional working or middle 'classes. 
Whereas many workers have ceased to 
participate in party activities, mem- 
bers or the post-industrial groups have 
become increasingly involved and are 
responsible for thejirowth of ideolo- 
gical extremism. “'Ine party activists 
newly recruited ace likely to be social 
workers or polytechnic graduates 


rather than dockworkers”. 

There Is a wealth of succinctly 
presented information and stimulating 
argumentation in this volume, but 
some of the conclusions need to be 
treated with caution. There is always a 
temptation to simplify and so to ex- 
aggerate the extent of change. For 
example, although there has been a 
growth of conviction politics and 
ideological discourse on both sides of 
the Atlantic, 1 feel that material incen- 
tives still motivate many of the activists 
to an extent which some of the authors 
fail to acknowledge. Patronage also 
remains important. Moreover, it is 
assumed too easily that the trends of 
today will continue indefinitely. In the 
early 1960s sociologists such as Daniel 
Bell and Seymour Martin Upset wrote 
of the "end of ideology . It was 
thought that consensus politics was 
becoming the norm in the increasingly 
prosperous western democracies. It 
remains to be seen whether the 
present “growth of ideology” will 
prove more durable. 

One vital area of apparent disagree- 
ment between British and American 


authors, hinted at but not fully ex- 
plored in the book, is that of reform, 
To Bogdanor, many of the ills of 
Britain's system of increasingly ideolo- 
gical adversary politics would be cured 
by a set of reforms, particularly 
proportional representation. Among 
American contributors there is greater 
scepticism about the efficiency of such 
institutional changes. The introduc- 
tion of new rules for nominating 
Democratic presidential candidates, 
introduced after the 1968 convention, 
hnd unintended and unpleasant con- 
sequences: the reforms were designed- 
to curtail the power of the old-time 
bosses; in the process they gravely 
weakened the party and gave excessive 
power to unrepresentative groups of 
ideological enthusiasts. It was an ob- 
ject lesson in the dangers of institut- 
ional engineering. 

Michael Pinto-Duschinsky 

Dr Pinto-Duschinsky is lecturer in 
government at Brunei University. 


by de flnit lonto be ultra-left ia re- 
garded as a “deviation”. For this 
reason, Joseph concentrates bn the 
influence of ultra-left ideas. Contrary to 
received opinion he argues (bat the 
ultra-left between 1958 to 1981 did 
.represent an honest and coherent 

K amme fbT China's development. 

y not have sufficiently recognized 
the .essentially " traditional na( 
socialism" but it, wte bond the 


Wisdom for liberals in 
extraordinary times. 

Using history, literature, and the social sciences, Judith 
Shklar explores the moral minefield created by the secu- 
lar vices of cruelty, hypocrisy, snobbery, betrayal, and 
misanthropy. 

In the process, she offers a redefinition of liberal char- 
acter and politics. 

“I’ve read Ordinary Vices . . . with much admiration. I 
like the easy-essayistic-tone, and the unaffected intel- 
ligence of the selection of evidence.” 

-Frank Kermode 

Ordinary Vices 

Judith N. Shklar 

Belkuop 0-674-64175-2 £14.50 

HarVard University Press 126 Buckingham Palace Road, London, 5 WIW 9 SD 


British Politics in Perspective 

edited byr/l. borthwick and j. e. spence 

; ;7 : : ; 2<54pp • ' hardback 0 71 85 1 234 6 . El 8 
- paperback d 7185 1247 2 £5.95 

The Foreign Policy of the British 
Labour Governments, 1 945-1 95 1 

EDrrEf} BY RITCHIE ovendale 
/. V. ; 20 % • 0 71851245 6. >15 : 

Britain, France and the Unity of 
Europe, 1945-1951 

' ' y W? Wi YOUNG /; 240pp. p 7165 1246 4 £15 
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Signed and 
sealed 

lie Vienna Convention on the Law of 
fteatldi second edition 
by ]ia Sinclair 

Manchester University Press, £29.5(1 

ISBN 07190 14808 

Current International Treaties 

edited byT. B. Millar with Robin Ward 

Groom Helm. £30.00 

ISBN 07099 17589 

in this Imperfect world, the realities of 
htemational conduct and the attempts 



lo regulate it according to rules of law 
remain perhaps further apart than 
ever. The shootings horn the Libyan 
MKoDed diplomatic mission, and the 
attempted abduction of a drugged 
exile as “diplomatic cargo" on an 
riiUner are just two recent examples in 
Britain of outrageous terrorism under 
the cloak of diplomatic immunity. 
Does the continued observance of 
tatcmaltonal treaties hold out much 
better hope when blatant violations 
constantly occur all over the world? 

Lord Salisbury, at the beginning of 
this century, warned agoinsi placing 
excessive reliance on treaties and their 
likely endurance in a rapidly changing 
world. Dean Aclicson made the same 
point half a century later when he 
reflected “the problem was general 
ind Insoluble, lying in inescapable 
change of circumstances nnd of nation- 
al leadership, and in the weakness of 
worth to bind, especially when the 
juice of continued purpose is squeezed 
out of them and their husks analysed to 
a drily logical extreme". 

Yet, seemingly paradoxically, the 


Matters of 
opinion 

Commons* nse and (he Theory or 
International Politics 
by John C. Garnett 
Macmillan, £17.50 and £5.95 
ISBN0333 3S13Q 4 and 35131 2 

Thotheory of international relations is 
perhaps the most diffuse and amor- 
phous component or (he academic 
srody of politics today. Thorc seems to 
te uttle consensus about where the 
of the subject lies, and whnt the 
p»l and method of theory in the 
TOtraational context is. One can sym- 
pstoae therefore with John Garnett's 
ii!L ort $ CUK the bewilderment that 
r~ subject causes university students 
fSL making some "common-sense” 

A Dictionary 
of Political 
Quotations 

Compiled by Hobart Stewart 

J »kh and fascinating collection of 
horn practising pollutions, 
theorists, phtosoptefB, Jour- 
25®' 'where* ecclesiastics, econo- . 
^Popular leaders and others who : 
JJ5J?W u,ed to out heritage of 


thousands of treaties signed since 1945 
continue to prove that regulating inter- 
national conduct by treaties, despite 
their shortcomings, remains more in- 
dispensable than ever. Treaties do not 
only deal with the weightiest matters of 
state, such as the defence of the realm, 
but also with myriad detailed aspects 
of international intercourse whether 
relating to the movements of people, 
or commerce, or the exploitation of 
the world's resources above, on, or 
below the Earth. When it came to 
questions of interpretation of treaties, 
their validity or disputes about their 
application, customary international 
law was invoked and still is. But since 
January 27. 1980 a new treaty, which 
sets out an international agreement on 
the law of treaties, has come into force, 
namely the Vienna Convention on the 
Law of Treaties. 

Work on it began in 1949, it was 
drafted and concluded finally at the 
United Nations Conference on the 
Law of Treaties which met in Vienna 
from 1968 to 1969, and as the author 
points out, the convention came into 
force after Togo, the thirty-fifth coun- 
try to do so, acceded in December 
1979. 

In his second and revised edition of 
The Vienna Convention on the Law of 
Treaties, Sir Ian Sinclair takes his 
reader step-by-step through the con- 
vention. A distinguished lawyer and 
sometime legal adviser to the Foreign 
Office. Sir Ian writes with clarity and 
authority. He throws light on many 
related topics and his opinions are put 
forward forthrightly. He discusses the 
interaction between treaty and custom 
as sources of international law, and 
how the rules of the convention have 
been applied by international tribun- 
als, and in doing so offers a critical and 
comprehensive analysis of the conven- 
tion. Seemingly straightforward ques- 
tions on the circumstances that would 
make a treaty invalid or how a treaty 
can be ended, or what constitutes 
duress, are shown here to be extraordi- 
narily complex when it came to trying 
to reach agreement on definitions. 
Formulations which covered national 
differences could at times only be 


statements about it. 

Unfortunately common sense, 
while it is useful as a weapon for 
deflating pretension and pedantry, 
docs not provide n very solid basis for 
constructive academic thinking. 
Almost by definition it is hostile to the 
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different issues and discusses them, 
but there is no attempt to provide an 
overall structure. In fact Garnett de- 
fines his work at the outset chiefly In 
negative terms. It is not, lie says, an 
iniruduction ora textbook. Moreover, 
it "contains nothing of topical interest, 
U makes no attempt to push forward 
the frontiers of knowledge, and It 
reveals no new facts or insights about 
our current predicament". This scarce- 
ly encourages one to read on. 

The lack of structure does not 

E revent a certain approach to the 
usiness of studying intematioaalpott- 
tics from emerging. Garnett believes 
that international poling & not, 
and never can be, a scientific subject. 
This is because human beings, unlike 
inanimate matter, are determined 
mainly by their thoughts, ideas and 
values. Students must know “not wha 
the world is really bke, but what 
people think the world is Uke . 

C& the other hand GarneUstrenuous- 
ly dentes that students should attempt 

to assess the validity of the values that 
guide human beings. Values are mere- 
fy emotional facts. “In terms of their 
truth and falsity all values are equal . 
In a remarkable but typical 
Garnett states that -ft b not v«y 


agreed upon by allowing for ambi- 
guities. 

The usefulness of attempting to 
codify a law on treaties as against 
allowing uniformity of practice being 
achieved through the slow growth of 
custom, may remain open to question. 
Since, however, the development and 
codification of international law is 
going to continue under United Na- 
tions auspices, the usefulness of Sir Ian 
Sinclair’s book is beyond doubt. It is 
not, however, a study Intended for the 
general reader, but rather a specialist 
book for students of international law. 
As such it is likely to become the 
standard work. 

By way of contrast. Current Interna- 
tional Treaties, with its reproduction of 
some ninety important treaties cur- 
rently in force, shortened and edited in 
places, is intended as a reference book 
for students in political science and 
international relations. Such books 
always have to strike a balance be- 
tween text and commentary. The com- 
mentary here is vere slight and arrang- 
ing the majority of the treaties under 
two headings, “regional agreements” 
and "security treaties” does not illu- 
minate their relationship to the world's 
diplomatic alignments as well as Kees- 
ing's Treaties and Alliances of the 
World (third edition 1981). Particular- 
ly useful, however, arc the sections on 
the conventions of International di- 
plomacy, reproducing the Vieuna 
Conventions on Diplomatic Relations 
and Consular Relations as well as on 
the Law of Treaties discussed above. 
Also convenient and valuable is the 
compilation of the various agreements 
and treaties brought together here 
under the heading of the control of 
nuclear weapons. Thus its main virtue 
is to provide in convenient form com- 
plete, or nearly complete, texts of 
ninety important treaties of current 
relevance. 

J, A. S. Grenville 

/. A. S. Grenville is professor of 
modem history at the University of 
Birmingham. . 


ence of this world is. Garnett appears 
at times to believe this. At one point he 
writes that when academics ‘‘nave to 
the best of their ability accurately 
decribed the world as it is, they have 
completed their task; they can go no 
further”. Here theory seems to have 
completely disappeared. 

A little later, however, the work of 
description is made more complicated 
because Garnett dissolves the facts of 
international politics into “no more 
than the personal selections and 
plausible constructions of historians 
who. In recreating the past, are en- 
gaged in an imaginative venture more 
akin to that of a creative writer than a 
scientific reporter”. All we have are 
different perspectives. "It would be 
wrong therefore to suggest that one 
historical interpretation is truer than 
another.” , 

A little later again Oarnett suggests 
that the student of intemationalpoli- 
tics ought not simply to gather perspec- 
tives but to enrage In “conceptual 


New books on 
POLITICS 
from Allen & Unwin 

The French Workers’ Movement 
Economic Crisis and Political Change 
Edited by Mark Kesselman 

The French working claaa movement ia as complex, combative and interest- 
ing as any within an advanced capitalist nation. This volume brings together 
many of the foremost French ana North American specialists on the French 
working class movement and is a unique source of information on recent 
working claaa struggles and the prospects of a socialist transformation in 
France. 

September 1984. Hardback £22.60 

Western Europe and the United States 
The Uncertain Alliance 
Michael Smith 

A detailed look at the complexities of the alliance between the Western 
superpower and its junior partners. There are difficulties to overcome, not 
only between the US and Europe but also between the European countries 
themselves, with their markedly different views of the way the alliance 
should work, or even whether it should exist at all. 

October 1984. Hardback £12.95 Paperback £5.95 

The Special Relationship Between West 
Germany and Israel 


lives but to enrage In conceptual 
analysis”. He refrains from giving a 
direct and explicit account of what this 
entails, saying that it is best picked up 
from tiie writings of “those who have 
been good at it". It Involves the 
acquisition of . a ‘sophisticated 
accroach" to the language of politics, 
an awareness of the different ways 
concepts are used in practice- How- 
evcrTthe student should not deceive 
himself Into thinking that one Inter- 
nrptnrlnn of a concept can be shown to 
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be superior to another. 

These excerpts give the flavour of 
Garnett's approach. His mabi concern 
seems to be to prevent students from 
being unduly “worried" by the theory 
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Lily Gardner Feldman 

Students of both WeBtem Europe and the Middle East will benefit from this 
fascinating study of the complex relations between Bonn and Tel Aviv/ 


Jerusalem. The tumultuous histones of both nations form the backdrop to an 
understanding which has no parallel in contemporary international 
relations. 

November 1984 Hardback £26.00 

Cambodia 1975-1982 
Michael Vickery 

Vickery’s extensive, first hand discussions with hundreds of refugees, many 
of whom he had known in the years before they became refugees, together 
with his extensive travels throughout Cambodia, both before and after the 
Pol Pot regime, provide the basis Tor what ia probably the definitive work on 
Cambodia in this crucial period. 

Vigorously argued, scrupulous, sceptical and persuasive,' 

David Chandler, Monash Unlueraity 
June 1984 Hardback £17.50 Paperback £7.95 

A Modern Introduction to International Law 
Fifth Edition 
Michael Akehurst 

The latest edition of this leading textbook brings the reader up to date with 
the latest developments in the changing field of International Law. Of 
particular Interest is a new appendix which analyses the legal validity of the 
competing claims ever the Falkland Islands. 

September 1984 Hardback £18.00 Paperback £7.95 

George Allen & Unwin 
(Publishers) Ltd 
PO Box 18, Park Lane, 

Hemel Hempstead, 

Herts HP2 4TE 


NEW FROM CHICAGO 

The Shadow o f God and the Hidden Imam 

Religion, Political Order, and Societal Change In Shi'tte Iran 
from the Beginning to 1 890 
SAID AMIR ARIOMAND 

When file recent Islamic revolution in Iran surprised the world, a 
simplistic and misleading view of the political Implications of Shi' ism was 
put forward by a number of Western scholars. Indeed, the Ayatollah 

irs claimed that their radically novel 


MiWiilwmB il I h M IH it'B il T i‘]l T* i J imHr i li iT- 


views on politics represented the essence of Shi' ism. Dr. Ariomand, 
combining rigorous sociological analysis with thorough research of rare 


historical documents, refutes these distorted views. His study exposes the 
historical roots of Khomeini's theocracy, offering a sophisticated analysis 
of the evolving relationship betwen the Shi' I te belief system, especially its 


'political ethics',. and the political organization of premodern Iran. 
£25.75 Hardback 36Bpp 0-226-02782-1 

. Unquiet Souls 

Fourteenth-Century Saints and Their Religious Milieu 

RICHARD KIECKHEFER 

Unquiet Souls probes the lives of the mystics and visionaries who 
abounded in the fourteenth century. Kleckhefer focuses on characteristic 
aspects of late medieval piety: patient endurance of suffering, devotion lo 
the passion of Christ, penitence and the mystical phenomena of rapture 
and revelation. He men shows how this theological vision was reflected 
in the art and literature of the time. 

£22.95 Hardback; 248pp 0-226-45509*1 

A Retrospective on the Classical Gold Standard 
1821-1931 

Edited by MICHAEL D. BORDO & AN NA J . SCHWARTZ 


throw light on the question of whether restoring il today could help cure 
inflation, high Interest rates and low productivity growth. 

. £59.80 Hardback 704pp 0-226-06590-1 (405) 

CHICAGO 

The University of Chicago Press . , . 

1^, Buckingham fa) ace Road LOftdbrt SWlW 95 D. 1 
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POLITICS 


State and 
Society in 
Contemporary 
Britain 

Edited by Gregor 
•*- McLennan, David Held and 
Stuart Hall 

Combines historical and 
contemporary perspectives on 
the state. It adopts an 
Interdisciplinary approach 
which critically evaluates the 
Ideas and theories that have 
conventionally Informed writings 
about government and political 
life In twentieth century Britain. 

The authors offer challenging 
alternative accounts and bring 
together a wide range of 
empirical and theorefical 
concerns. 

£7.96 paperback 0 74560009 3 
£22.60 hardback 0 7456 0008 5 I 


introduction 
to British 
Politics 

John Dearlove and 
Peter Saunders 

A major new textbook on British 
politics. It offers a clear and 
comprehensive analysis of all 
aspects of British political life, 
from the CoftslltuNon to Ihe limits 
of economic policy. Set to 
become a standard text tor the 
teaching of politics In colleges 
and universities. 


On the 
wane 


Labour and Society In Britain 1918- 
1979 

James E. Cronin 
Batsford, £ 1 7. 50 and £8. 95 
ISBN 07134 4395 2 and 4396 0 

The parlous stale of the Labour Party 
has provoked much controversy ana 
debate in recent years. Historians and 
sociologists have sought in particular 
to explain why the forward march of 
Labour appears to have come to a halt 
in the 1950s. Following Labour's de- 
feat in Ihe 1959 geueralelection it was 
fashionable to suggest that the rising 
affluence of the workers had 
weakened their commitment to the 
partv. It is now the conventional 
wisdom that Labour's decline is due to 
the decomposition of the working 
class. Yet such interpretations offer 
only gloomy prognoses of Labour’s 
political future and it is thus refreshing 
to find that a more anodyne explana- 
tion of events has now appeared. 

James Cronin’s new book offers a 
detailed examination of the pattern of 
industrial relations, the changing so- 
cial structure and the political events 
which have shaped modem British 
history. His concern has been to 
establish how social change is transmit- 
ted into political action. In the case of 
the Labour Party he suggests that the 
changing social structurehas generally 
favoured its development since 1919. 


| £8.95 paperback 074660014 5 

£25.00 hardbaok 0 74660040 7 


The Future of 
the Left 

A major debate on the Issues 
facing British socialists with Neil 
: Klnnock, Gareth Stedman Jones 
Stuart Hall. Ben Pirn loft, David 
Edgar, Gbrdn Therborn, Richard 
Hyman, John Wesiergaard, Phil 
'Cohen, Apthony Barnett. Tony .. 
Benn. Raymond Williams, David 
Held, John Keane, Doreen 
Massey, Lynne Segal, Hilary 
Walnwrlght, Stuart Holland, 

Anna Coots, Ken Coates, James* 
Curran, Mary Kaldor. Collrt Leys. 

£4.96 paperback 0 74560004 2. 
£1650 hardback 07466 0 QQ 3 4 


Marxism arid 


A major rieW study of Wbptern 

. Marxism whksh provides! d 

comprehensive arialy^gnd 
evaluation of its leading figures 
LukOos, Korsqh, Gramsol; Bjoch, 
Horkhelmer, Marcuse; Adorno, 
Lefebvre, Goldmann, Sartre, . 
Merleau-Ponty, Althusser, Della 
VoJpe, Cqllettl and Habermas. 

£26.00 fierdback 0 7456 0000 X 


favoured Its development since 1919. 

Why then should the Labour Party 
be in crisis? Cronin’s answer is that it 
has not responded to the social 
changes which have occurred since the 
late 1940s. During the interwar years it 
developed a set of socialist reformist 
policies which were based upon the 
concerns and demands gtthe working- 
class communities.' Between '1945 add 
194S Attlee’s Labour government im- 
plemented some of these policies in a 
social democratic programme which 
I gave birth to the welfare state. But as a 
result of its new-found citizenship (he 


Spoilt by 
success 

Japan and the Asian Pacific Regiom 
profile of change 
by Shlhusawa Masahide 
Groom Helm for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, £17.95 
; ISBN 0709922744 

i Spectacular and sustained success in 
operating a capitalist economy has 
understandably won Japan the aamira- 
Uon of the nght everywhere A state 
which, refuses to produce, possess or 
allow others to install on its territory 
any nuclear Weapons, which abstain! 
from the profits of the arms trade and 
which consistently takes a non-military 
stance in international affairs ought 
also to be toe darling of the left. This 
has not so far been the case. Moreover 
Japan has experienced both the dis- 
pleasure oi the UWted States for '■ 
contributing, too ■ Uttle^to its own do- ! 
fence .and foe, suspicions of its' Aslah 
neighbours that a revival of. Japanese 
1 Tr T% 8 ,? is a mhMer of SmST •: 
itaSWbuspWa Masahideis Words, hy 
.the I9?0s "the Japanese had disco* 
vered, to thdr dismay, that economic ' 
power alone does not necessarily lead 
to International status a qd respectabil- 
ity' andthat 'economic powerwithout 
adequate political support can make a 

osi?- D v£ r M! ,her K s » vulncr-' 
able! Vit Shlbusawp also $hows that 

it' would; be premature for envious 
obseryert to;feel relief, that there is at 
.wast . One problem to' which the 
Japanese have .found no solution. " 
-Japan and the Aston Pacific Region 
offers not only, a remarkably lucidahd 
5? m - fP an ,? , y^ 8 ? f the region^ Interna- 
tional politic dunns the past forty 

S am but a thesis as fo its imrijications 
r the Japanese ,lii' their quest for 
status and security ,co rnmefliiihite vjith 
their economic achlcVdmonts. He sees 
the priority given to -economic policy 
§ud.4l^i$ktiv«‘jmdineK6aca tfrinter- 
natioqa} politics Japan’s rjMfcUon tp 


working class began to demand more 
material gains and the continuance of 
economic growth. Traditional work- 
ing-class communities began to modify 
their economic outlook and became 
more acquisitive as they saw the possi- 
bility or acquiring new consumer 
1 items, in addition, the working class 
reshaped itself as new industrial 
groups emerged and as more women 
entered the workforce. The social and 
economic changes did not weaken the 
working-class commitment to the 
Labour Party. Rather it was the 
Labour Party which permitted its 
working-class support to wane by de- 
fault. Denuded of social policies after 
the creation of the welfare state it 
perceived the need to develop new 
policies to meet the rising economic 
and social expectations of the working 
classes but simply responded with the 
demand for Clause Four and the 
remnants of traditional working-class 
policy. This political paralysis was 
partly the result of working-class in- 
stitutions failing to represent the views 
of the changing workforce and partly 
due to divisionoetween left and right: 
“the right saw social change creating a 
mass base for political moderation and 
welcomed it, the left saw it in the same 
way and lamented it”. The pertinent 
social policies of Anthony Crosland 
and Hugh Gaitskell were thus stifled at 
birth. 

What of the future? To Cronin, the 
message is simple: the Labour Party 
has to offer the type of policies whicn 
will convince the working class, and 
some of the middle class, that it can 
continue to provide economic and 
social progress. 

There are many strengths in this 
book, ft is well-documented, written in 
a ludd and effective manner and offers 
an original thesis. Cronin is very 
persuasive and has made a seminal 
contribution to future debate. Yet its 
polemical approach wili annoy many 
readers whose political leanings point 
them in other directions. There will be 
those who question Cronin's assump- 
tion that traditional working-class and 
socialist policies cannot save the 
Labour Party. There will be others 
who will be disappointed that this book 
finishes in 1979, thus largely ignoring 
the implications which the emergence 
of the Social Democratic Party holds 
for the future of t he Labour Party. 

Keith Layboum 

Keith Layboum is senior lecturer in 
history at Huddersfield Polytechnic. 


having lost an empire and to being 
denied any new international role save 
that of an American base for the 
1 containment of Communist China. 
Japanese apolitical attitudes made 
them slow to respond to the changes in 
Asia brought about by the American 
failure in Vietnam, Nixon’s Guam 
Doctrine of 1969 and the Sino-Amer- 
ican rapprochement of 1971. Discord 
with the United States over trade, the 
growth of the anti-Japanese move- 
ments in South East Asia, and the oil 
shock of 1973. eventually forced 
Japanese leaders to realize hotf 
vulnerable and isolated they were. 

As well as developing a new rela- 
tionship with China, they turned in- 
ert aslnriy to the Association of South- 
rf 8 / Asian Nations. Indonesia, 
Malaga the Philippines, Singapore 
and Thailand had not only followed 


and Thailand had not only followed 
Japan on the path of rapid economic 
growth but had displayed enough poli- 
““I A n , d skills to win 

ASEAN, little regarded when it was 
ESP*? ,n Bowing prestige and 
Influence. The ASEANT governments 


“ e P a, h Qf rapid economic 
had displayed enough poll- 
diplomatic skills to win 


formed in 1967, growing preside ud 
influence. The ASEAN governments 


Selected 
for the 
elite 


Leadership In the British Civil Service: 
a study of Sir Perdval Waterfleld and 
the creation of the Civil Service 
Selection Board 
by Richard A. Chapman 
Croom Helm, £16.95 
ISBN07099 34025 

Sir Percival Waterfleld became First 
Civil Service Commissioner in 1939, 
and almost immediately began de- 
veloping his ideas for a board to select 
higher civil servants. He was partly 

n sd by a conflict with the Fore- 
ce over their plans for postwar 
recruitment but was also much influ- 


enced by the War Office Selection 
Board (WOSB) method of selecting 
officers. The years that follow, as 
Richard A. Chapman shows in this 
splendid study, reveal a number of 
quite remarkable yet typical features 
of our Civil Service at work. 

First, there is an enormous amount 
of discussion between top civil servants 
about the problems of selecting the 
right sort of recruit. As the months and 
years go by Sir Percival is indefatigable- 
ui producing memoranda and having 
exchanges with his top level col- 
leagues. Most were opposed to what 
he was trying to do. Second, Ministers 
hardly ever feature in these discus- 
sions. As Chapman puts it: 

The closed politics of Whitehall 
permeated every facet of offleal life 
in the development of the Civil 
Service Selection Board. When ten- 
sion declined between the Civil 
Service Commission and the Fore- 
ign Office it seemed to increase 
between the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Treasury. The emerg- 
ence of public policy in this situation 
was almost entirely the preserve of 
officials, not of politicians. 


Third, although Sir Percival saw the 
board as his “own baby" there Z 

Ogy was extremely slender and h s 
personal library never seems to have 
contained any book on the subject" 
And later Chapman says: * 

When talking to others with Ie« 
understanding of the work of Dcr 
sonnel selection Waterfleld seems to 
have given the impression that he 
and the Commission had since the 
First World War become 2 £ 
pert in personnel selection methods 
which involved psychological and 
intelligence testing. However, his 
reactions m other contexts suggest 
that this was actually a subject atom 
which he knew suprisingjy Uttle. 

In particular Chapman is critical of 
the fact that Waterfleld seemed to 
believe that he could adopt “WOSB 
enteria for CSSB without even con- 
side ring the differences between the 
work oT array officers and administra- 
tive civil servants”. Moreover, as 
Chapman also emphasizes, the work of 
civil servants has changed enormously 
this century - but there has been 
virtually no change in the qualities 
looked for in the generalist elite (men 
and women who are capable of advis- 
ing on any problem in any field - no 
matter how specialized the subject 
matter!. Even though as long ago as 
1917 the Leathes Committee recom- 
mended that higher value in the selec- 
tion process should be given to "cer- 
tain university subjects that seem to 
provide suitable knowledge and train- 
ing such as history, economics, law and 
•politics”, still Waterfleld never chose 
to question the generalist tradition. 
The potential for leadership, judgment 
and sound common sense was all. This 
is what the board was designed to test, 
and why it still has powerful critics. Itis 
designed to perpetuate the generalist 
.tradition of which Waterfleld and the 
higher Civil Service are staunch guar- 
dians. 

Norman Crowther-Hunt 

Lord Crowther-Hunt is Rector of Exe- 
ter College, Oxford. 
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The Pakistan Army 

STEPHEN P. COHEN 

In this first comprehensive study of one of the Third World’s mosi 
important armies, Stephen P. Cohen examines and analyses the 
social or ttJins the officer coips, the army’s role in domestic 


military. 

£25.30 Hardback 230pp 0-520-04982-9 
Between Dependency and Autonomy 
JOSEPf^^^^^CC) 1 ^ ^* C ^ nternat * ona ^ Computer Industry 

c ^ange and competitiveness in high-technology 
industnes work to the advantage of developing countries as they 
KV ate mu .* tlIiat,0 nal enterprises? Grieco’s analysis is based on 
dia s experience with the international computer industry. 

£34.50 Hardback 244pp 0-520-04819-9 

Failure of a Dream? (Revised Edition) 

t?x? e Hlsto £L of Socialism 

JUHN H.M. LASLETT & SEYMOUR MARTIN UPSET (Eds.) 
This collection of essays by distinguished contributors in the field 
s £ c,alism never gained a foothold in American politics 
lt S°T^ es m °*er nations. 

£27.60 Hardback 592pp 0-520-03539-9 

, university of California press 

^ --■ 1 *26 Buckingham ft lace Road ^ London SW1W9SD 


CHALLENGES TO THE 
WESTERN ALLIANCE 


^iprjnditery, political and economic issues are ex- 
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POLITICS 

A poetry 
of politics 

Ronseaut dreamer of democracy 

Yale University Press, £25.00 

ISBN 0300 03044 4 

The Sexual Politics of Jcan-Jacqucs 

tMfseau 

by Joel Schwartz 

University of Chicago Press , £14.45 
BBN022674223 7 


Rousseau, the most imaginative poli- 
tical thinker since Plato, was acutely 
iware of the potency of images in 
politics, and the power of his political 
theory lies as much in the vision it 
transmits as in its strictly theoretical 
arauments. 

In Rousseau; dreamer of democracy 
Jsmcs Miller argues that his crucial 
accomplishment was the creation of a 
myth of democracy, a vividly imagined 
millennium of freedom and harmony 
achieved through popular self-rule. 
“Democracy" before Rousseau was 
(ash had been since classical times) an 
opprobrious term for turbulent mob 
rule, while popular self-government 
was not on the political agenda even in 
his native city of Geneva. But the 
power of Rousseau’s imagination 
emancipated him from tradition and 
political reality alike. As Miller’s 
account of his relations with the real 
Geneva shows, Rousseau wove 
together in his creative reveries ideal- 
ized Images of that city and of the rural 
cantons of Switzerland, together with 
the classical myth of Sparta and his 
cravings for freedom and har- 
iM>y: 'he wrote a poetry of politics”. 

Rousseau himself was content to go 
®i living in imagination, making no 
attempt to translate his images into 
«tlon. It was the French Revolution 
m Save them direct political rele- 
In a careful examination of his 
wttuenco on the revolutionaries, Mil- 

SLfjI? wh ** e ILiuhseuu’s poli- 
ty writings were little known before 

Creeds of 
our time 

J^Agepf Ideologies: a history of 
Wuctl thought In (he twentieth 
annoy 

Karl Dietrich Braclicr 
, W «W & Nicolson. £20.00 
0297 78434 X 

MmcKSn*’ l^i 185 1x100 sa,d ’ " is the 
SfEfj? Ideas 1010 social levers”. 

M ah^°, USan ^ years mankind has 
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was traditional and 
EZ re,igioo 1 Tyrone and altar 
fed world history, republic 
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the revolution, once it was under wav 

nolL°F en - e ? the linking of *hc 
political activists, providing them with 
a democratic Utopia to aim at He^Sd 

ti^m reV0 Ul 0 J iary follow crs between 
them engendered a new vision nf 
secular redemption that is still with us 

dom h nffh he happ /' spontaneous free- 
f n ? tura ‘ m an is miraculously 
fused with the virtuous restraint of a 
harmomous community. 

detm£i S aCC ? Unt , ls sympathetic but 
detnehed, acknowledging both the 

Suemnt 0 ^ R ^ usseau * s ^sion and its 
mtemai paradoxes and practical dan- 
gers. He pays attention to Rousseau’s 
own doubts and hesitations, to the 
ways in which his attempts to be tme to 

JSc e - Xp t™"? P roduced inconsisten- 
cies in his ideas as well as haziness 
about the real world. The importance 
of this oneinal and perceptive book 

tttoelr^ ltS per f uasivc claim 
that their ambiguous situation “be- 
tween dream and reality" is not so 
much a weakness n( •• 


thrir'strenfth 08 t * 1C s 011111 * of 
As Miller remarks, the tensions in 


Rousseau's thought arc among its most 
frauful fealures. The Sexual kitties of 
lS, n qS examines one 

attifude in 0 "’ R ? us ? eau ' s “""bivalent 
are In.i ? ^ XUal rela,I00sh 'PS. There 
rSuinnr Schwartz suggests, two radi- 
cally different teachings on this subject 

nn, „ eB > U S ^ According to 
one, sex is a valuable agent of 
socialization, promoting mutual de- 
and women; 


°« robs men of 
nafi.r^ K m the y. en J°i in the state of 





Jcnn-Jacques Rousseau 


nf mi, i raem m relations 

of mutua! dominanon. Sex is. in other 

St' n ; n, Ti Cal,y bound 10 P° WT 

relations and hence to politics. 

schwartz is surely right to draw 
, t0 sexuri conneriorraof 
Rousseau s pobtical ambivalence be- 

Sp ?n an t herness on the one 

hand and total individual independ- 

S° n f the 0ther ’ t ^ ,0ll S h it is some- 
buig of an overstatement to present 
“ hitherto neglected key to Ihe 

general” 1 " 8 ° f ^ ousseau ' s work 

Although Rousseau’s writings are 
notonousfor some of the most blatant- 
X male chauvinist remarks in modem 
literature, Schwartz goes to great 
lengths to treat with respect his views 
on the mutual dominance between 
men and women, and the power 
women can exercise by means of secret 
manipulation. According to Schwartz, 
contemporary opinion, particularly 
temimsm, has been misled by one of 
Rousseau's two opposed teachings, i 
namely the goal of radical self-suffi- 
ciency and emancipation from all tics. 
This flight from sex and society alike is 
not, however, a realistic goal for 
people in general, and Schwartz claims 
that we can learn more from Rous- 
seaus other teaching, namely that 
□itferentiation and mutual domination 
between men and women can have 
positive as well as negative features. 

TTie political implications of this 
position are not entirely clear, how- 
ever, for the book ends with ihe 
admission that it is impossible to 
accept Rousseau’s exclusion of women 
from public life, and that Rousseau 
himself provides no guidance on the 
extension of economic and political 
equality to women. This study of 
“sexual politics’ 1 therefore has less to 
say about pojitics than about sex. 

Margaret Canovan 

Dr Canovan is lecturer in politics at the 
University of Keele. 
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cermintyof the nineteenth century was which has att; 
(issiiultcd or undermined from a dozen veritable cour 
different directions; it is the story of sides, let ati 
the new subjectivism, the obliteration Germany, Fi 
nf Ihe distinction between “I and it” rive” Iherefoi 
that manifested itself in such diverse Bracher-lype ; 
forms in Henri Bergson or Freud or Quand on Va 

Vilfredo Pareto but not least in But the m 
physics and mathematics. This ground vocativeness" 
has been well trodden by others - by bemostmislci 
Stuart Hughes for instance in his ion that the te 
Consciousness and Society, although in a polemical 
Bracher ranges further. The section on it is measure! 
“The Intcrwar Years" is more original, vocal Iveness” 
This befits the author, whose works on pally in the un 

the fall of the Weimar Republic and of course seen 
the Nazi seizure of power are already of the left, but 
classical. Though many others have and there in a 
written of ideology in this period, and sbrivellinj 
Bracher seems to me to be more notes - and, e 
sensitive than most. He distinguishes throwaway lin 
authoritarianism from fascism, and curt dismissal 
fascism from Nazism. In this period, as intellectual old 
he secs it, the Great War and the critique of Jflr 
economic and social convulsions that acute - and tn 
followed it allowed the political ideas this re-ideolag 
of the “signpost” era to move into AU that Gi 

politics- and be taken over by it as (he able of is a 

instruments of Ihe new ruling orders. set into mo 

The Gnal part - "The Present: de- in America 

idcologizatioii and re-ideolorization” student r 

speaks to our time. Freed of the movements 

totalitarian and authoritarian incubus, tente, and 

liberalism and constitutionalism be- iniuatives i 

enme the vigorous and successful neo-consen 

norm. Fascism and national socialism New World 
were swept away - nowadays there are The Age of 

self-conscious fascist parties only in survey of instr 

Spain and Italy, and even these serve with its ext< 
chiefly as dreadful bogeys to rally the apparatus, its i 
left. Only the neo-Marxisudeqlogies humanistic roi 
remain to throw down an ideological international e 
challenge. And this they have in- Toreaditisaj 
cteasingly done, dismissing consutu- egee. If H i m f 
uiNialism, abusing liberSum, de- P u ^^ 1 i s J ?“ r l 

valuing such concepts as "democra- ijeooj but 

cy” and “participation”, and brazenly ideologies me t 

Zening & inch *ms as “io.Uii.r- M W «*'■ ‘ 
iadisnT or “ideology . itself are ik>- beware! 
thing but rhetorical devices to desaeait . — ^ 

describes Br.ch.r s S.E. Finer 
b<wk TH “provocative’!; perhaps so in 
that it enmuses constitutionalism mid S.E. nner, torn 
UefeodsfiberaliMn agamst thc weekly s °' 0 /. p0 ! f 


which has attained the dimension of a 
veritable counter-culture in the univer- 
sities, let atone the bookshops, of 
Germany, France, Italy. ‘'Provoca- 
tive" therefore in the sense that the 
Bracher-lype animal “. . . est mdchant. 
Quand on Tattaque, il se difend". 

But the mode of Bracher’s “pro- 
vocativeness" Is worth noting. It would 
be most misleading (ogive the impress- 
ion that the text of this book is written 
in a polemical style. Much the reverse: 
it is measured and sober. The “pro- 
vocal Iveness" such as it is lies princi- 
pally in the underlying message, which 


of course seems perverse to the ultras 
of the left, but it becomes explicit here 
and there In a score or so of sardonic 


and shrivelling comments in the foot- 
notes - and, every now and then, in a 
throwaway line or two in the text. The 
curt dismissal of Herbert Marcuse as 
intellectual old bat, for instance, or the 
critique of Jflrgen Habermas, and the 
acute - and true - remark, that for all 
this re-ideologization, 

AU that Europe seems to be cap- 
able of is a replay of developments 
set into motion elsewhere, notably 
in America and the third world: 
Student revolts, anti-Vietnam 
movements and the politics of de- 
tente, and finally human rights 
initiatives and then once more, 
neo-conservative impulses from the 
New World. 

The Age of Ideology, this synoptic 
survey of instrumental political ideas 
with its extensive bibliographical 
apparatus, its analytical rigour and its 
humanistic concern, well befits the 
international eminence of its author. 
To read it is a rich intellectual experi- 
ence. If it has any '’message”, it is this. 
Our age is not witnessing the “end of 
ideology” but its re birth. The new 
ideologies are not yet totalitarian; but 
they may well become so. Therefore - 
beware! 


Wgw Politics Books from Oxford 


Revival and Reaction 

The Right in Contemporary America 

Gillian Peefe 

of the various strands making up the contemporary 
whS?rj 3 h t; VI! 11 h0r exaniines the movement's new charKtc^nd aims 
E uroDp 1 tlrv-p n ^ f ntre of P 01 ' 1 * 31 discussion, both in the USA and 
rn°£fv S nCe 5 eagan s elect,0n to the Presidency In 1980. 

El 7.50, Clarendon Press, 0 1 9 821 1 30 9 

Political Ideology and Voting 

An Exploratory Study 

Elinor Scarbrough 

of h^ m0n5tra, l S th J" an ideol °3 ical “count can give an explanation 
ideology COnVeml ° nal WlSd ° m that P °" tiCal 

C20.00, Clarendon Press, 0 19 827469 6 

.4 

Voting Procedures 

Michael Dummett 

d h pti^H ai !I St ? b h Uild a brid ? e between the mathematical theory of voting 
with Sg r y eCOn ° ml5tS ' and ,hose who are practically concerned 

£22.50, Clarendon Press, 0 1 9 8761 88 0 

Order and Conflict in Contemporary 
Capitalism 

Studies in the Political Economy of Western European Nations 

Edited by John H. Goldthorpe 

th ® i" which selected Western countries have scught to 

JIfri S- 5* 1 d ffuse Pf lltieal conflict over the distribution of economic 
and social resources since 1 945. 

£2250, 0 1 9 878008 7 Paperback £8.50, 0 1 9 878007 9 

The French Socialist Party 

Resursence and Victory 

D.S. Bell and Byron Crlddle 

!! the transformation of the French Socialist 

^ rna 'S 1 ? 1 3roup 09 the Left '1 1969, to the party of government 

following Mitterand’s dramatic victory in 1981 
£19.50, Clarendon Press, 0 19 822597 0 
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The reduction of working time: 
Scope and implications in 
industrialised market economies 
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Clandestine employment: The 
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Shifting 

loyalties 


Parlies, Opposition and Society In West 

Germany 

by Eva Kolinsky 

Groom Helm , £18.95 

ISBN 0 7099 1550 0 

West Germany's political system is one 
of the most stable, in Europe: its 
institutions arc under no serious threat 
and they enjoy the widespread confi- 
dence or its citizens. It may. neverthe- 
less. become a rnther more difficult 
country to govern in the next few 
years, as attitudes change, party loyal- 
ties shift and oppositional minorities 
acquire a pivotal position in legisla- 
tures. 

In the history of the Federal Repub- 
lic there has always been an adequate 
parliamentary majority for a coalition, 
whether for the Great Coalition be- 
tween the Christian Democrats and 
the Soda! Democrats in 1966-1969 or, 
more usually, for one incorporating 
the Free Democrats. This small party, 
which has been out of power for onfy 
nine of the Republic’s 37 years, is now 
threatened with electoral extinction. 

In its place the Greens may quite 
possibly hold (he balance of power, yet 
be unwilling to share in a coalition or 
indeed to accept any responsibility for 
running the slate. 

Dr Kolinsky does not speculate 
about these possibilities, nor about 
their consequences for the political 
system. What she sets out to do, and 
achieves with much factual detail and 
sympathetic understanding, is to ex- 
plain the background to these develop- 
ments. Four orher nine chapters deal 
with the parties individually and col- 
lectively, with a great deal of material 
on their organisation ,- membership, 
financial ahavot&ng support. All of this 
information is undeniably useful, 
given' that the (mainly German) 
sources for it are scattered arid not 
easily available. It does not, however, 
make for very gripping Tending: The 
change in government in 1982, when 
the Free Democrats switched partners . 
and the 1983 elections which con- 
firmed the Kohl government In office, 
were a challenge to the parties Indi- 
vidually and to existing constitutional 
conventions. It Would have been most 
helpful if Dr Kolinsky had been more 
forthcoming on the effects of this 
change on the policies and prospects of 
the parties concerned. 

Yet one factor that does emerge 
from her account points very clearly 
■ towards the difficulties the parties are 
facing, the West German political 
class Is becoming ever more profes- 
sionalized and narrowly based. Politi- 


It’s all 
in Hegel 

Die Cpmmunbt Ideal In Hegel and .. 

by David MacGregor | 

, Allen & Unwin, QO.QO ' 

ISBN p 04 809016 X ' V . > “ 

; In. one of his popular essays Lenin 
remarked that the strength' of Marx’s 
system was that It represented a synth- 
esis of Europe's three maid i ntellectual 
trends of the time: British political 
economy French socialism and Ger- 
man idealist philosophy. But now. 
David MacGregor Wants to sol the 
record straight: f'Before Marx, Hegel 
had already fused German idealism 
with British political economy and the 
ideals of' the French Revolution ". 
Marx's conclusions In studying politic-, 
ql economy from a GaUo-Gerinauic 
angle were, he claims, "Identical with 
those of Hegel", 

MacGregor, rets about his task of 
demolishing orthodox- views on the 
relationship between Marx and Hegel 
' with a certain infectious pleasure .Job 
fluent, style and wftti.uhe occasibnal 
toping,' if perhaps too Jengthy, quota- 
tiob ' OC;- .expjdifs, .fil| :tbe : similarities 
between the tiyd thinkers to Die Full. 


cinm and activists in nil parlies arc 
overwhelmingly middle class, universi- 
ty-educated and employed in the pub- 
lic service and a few professions. The 
party most critically affected by this 
development is the Social Democratic 
Party, so much so that Dr Kolinsky is 
driven to conclude that it now consti- 
tutes “two parties under one name and 
one organizational umbrella. " 

These developments led on the one 
hand to increasing passivity among the 
great majority of citizens, on the other 
hand to growing discontent among n 
well-defined minority. It is Dr Kolins- 
ky’s chapters on rebels, dissenters and 
grumblers that are the most rewarding. 
Dissatisfaction with the system is con- 
centrated at the extremes of the social 
scale, among those with the highest 
and the lowest educational qualifica- 
tions. Paradoxically it is among the 
well-educated that dissent is likely to 
take the form of questioning estab- 
lished institutions and au then ties and 
of trying to build alternative struc- 
tures, whereas the uneducated arc 
more likely to drift into pessimism and 
resignation. It is they, rather than the 
privileged dissenters, who are likely to 
provide the recruits for right-wing 
extremism. 


The similarities between the two 
nuns arc, however, considerable. 


Both appeal predominantly to the 
young. Sectarian activism and small- 
group politics provide the home that 
the bureaucratized parlies can no lon- 
ger offer and, at the very extreme, 
there are violence and terror. The way 
left and right-wing utopian aspirations 
merged in the new party of the Greens 
is well brought out - though the 
right-wing element is now much re- 
duced. This is illustrated above all by 
the Greens' involvement in the “peace 
movement”, which is discussed much 
too cursorily, given that defence is now 
the most divisive policy issue in West 
German politics. 

Dr Kolinsky offers no way out of the 
present impasse, in which a cartel of 
professionalized parties, staffed by 
much the same kind of people as the 
bureaucracy, face anti-system oppo- 
nents with few specific or constructive 
answers. But that is how it is. 

Peter Pulzer 

Peter Pulzer is Gladstone Professor of 
Government and Public Administra- 
tion in the University of Oxford. 



Bonn, 1983: a Greens anti-NATO demonstration 


Ritual 

conflict 


The British Party System and 

Economic Policy 1945-1983 

by A. M. Gamble and Stuart Walkland 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £17.50and£6.95 

ISBN 0 1 9 876174 0 and 876173 2 

Over a sustained period of relative 


Over a sustained period of relative 
economic decline It has been very 
templing to search for a single all- 
embracing cause of Britain’s malaise. 
Explanations have included the failure 
of economic theory, the failure of 
politicians to apply tne theory correct- 
ly, or special inadequacies of the 
British national character. Other quite 
well-developed arguments involve the 
behaviour of large bureaucracies, the 
role of corporatism (the sharing of 
authority with corporate pressure 


groups), and the nature of policy- 
making in the British party system. It is 
(he latter theme, the nature of “adver- 
sary politics”, which is the subject of 
-this new book by A. M. Gamble and 
S: A. Walkland. The authors are 
highly critical of the operation of the 
Bntish party system which uses plural- 
ity voting, and argue strongly for more 
open public debates on a wider range 
of Issues, although they stop short of a 
detailed list of proposals for reform. 

The authors describe their book as 
containing a Bet of "preliminary and 
incomplete” studies of the Influence of 
the party system on post-1945 fiscal 
and monetary policy, and economic 
. planning. After two mainly introduc- 
tory, and apparently jointly written, 
chapters on “Economic Policy and 
the British Political System’* and 
“Theories of Adversary Politics" the 
substantive part of the book consists of 
two large chapters. These are con- 
cerned with stabilization policy and 
economic planning, and were written 
respectively by Gamble and Walkland. 

Gamble distinguishes three diffe- 


Hc does so by taking out of Hegel all 
that Is mystical, transcendent, meta- 
physical and religious and by emph- 
asizing instead all that is critical, 
sociological, materialist and non-spir- 
itual. MacGregor shares the view of 
the Young Hegelian (and Marx’s men- 
tor in his Berlin student days) Bnino 
Bauer, that Hegel was at heart an 
atheist, However, this is q ticklish issue . 
since on religion Hegel wanted to face 
both ways..' Tn presenting his philoso- 
phy he both wanted to draw on the 
Juaaeo-Christian tradition and on the 
developing Enlightenment humanist . 
tradition. Hegel ultimately settled for 


money. Marx frequently acknow- 
ledged his debt to Hegel in developing 
bis mature economic theories, but in 
MacGregor’s view Marx did not gp far 
enough tn revealing the source of his 
ideas. Not only were Marx’s major 
critical insights into capitalism con- 
tained in Hegel's social and political 
philosophy, but also his theory of 
communism. Apparently (and here 
the imagination snaps and disbelief 
sets in) . the Implicit objective of 
Hegel's whole, philosophy wals RSrn- 
munktni. M a it's wAmli itiAn Mnn 


VHIVllUUOl 

appeal. For.thenoq-phllosophlcalper- 
. son Hegel appears to believe that there . 
was sufficient -solace, in the Bible. 
MatGregor would reject- utterly this 
more dthodoX account of Hegel's view 
of Christianity. For him Hegel was at 
.one with Marx tn denouncing religion 
fis ‘'the opium of : the people**, f ' 

, MacGregor draws heavily from the 
key sections on civil society ih HegelV 
Philosophy of Right to demonstrate 
that there is not an Insight in Marx's 
theory 'of capitalism which Hegel, did 
■ not wholly .foresee, MacGregor .hot 
; only (plausibly) discover in Hegel. 
Marx sTnature theory Of atcuraulhtum 
and; cnsb.-^bsifi qlso (tasfs pliably) , 
Mint's .theory of commodity - qnd ' . 


Hegel s notion of ideality, Moreover, 
although Marx claimed himself in bis 
earlier writings to be a materialist, 
according to this view he reverted in 
his later writings to the Hegelian 
Identity of knowledge with Its object. 
,;Il ifi as though Hegel and'.Maix Were 
totally blind to the central precepts of 
: their systems when the firtt saw as the ■ 

second Saw. as his life’s work thestudy 
. of capital. For, according to MacGre- 
gor, Marx Implicitly had before his 
eyes as ait Weql Hegel’s ratibnfci state; 
and Hegel Implicitly saw his idial as 
Marx s communist society. ■ r 


rent strands of the adversary politics 
thesis. The first argues that the party 
system leads to ideological swings and 
considerable economic instability, 
caused largely by the reversal of poli- 
cies as each new government takes 
office. The second strand proposes 
that instability is introduced by gov- 
ernments' attempts, in the period 
leading up to an election, to maximize 
votes, thereby inducing a political 
business cycle. The third strand is 
really quite different from the first 
two; it suggests that adversary politics 
actually leads to a broad consensus on 
major policy issues. Tills consensus is 
achieved because of the recognition 
that the party system could otherwise 
not work, and competition between 
parties thereby turns into ritualized 
conflict between the major leaders, 
rather than more serious discussion of 
policies. The rhetoric and debate cre- 
ates competition around a few issues, 
to the neglect of many other important 
problems, and policy is decided in an 
atmosphere of secrecy. 

Gamble quickly dismisses the 
second strand, on the ground that 
parties have not actually been success- 


ful in manipulating the economy to 
achieve votes; only in 1983 was a 
government re-elected after a full term 
in office. He then provides a fairly 
systematic analysis of stabilization 


has been characterized mainly by slow 
secular change rather than party influ- 
ence. The monetarist versus Keynes- 
ian debate was. Gamble argues, also 
part of the ritualized adversary poli- 
tics, since the use of monetary targets 
began with a Labour government re- 
sponding to external pressures. 
However, he concedes that industrial 
policy and government ownership 
have been subjects of more “genuine 
adversary politics. 

While Gamble’s chapter makes a 
preliminary attempt to specify a theory 
and to collect a range of evidence 


which may be regarded as relevant, a 
totally different approach is used by 
Walkland. His chapter, ostensibly ab- 


sires. tie u also right in emphasizing 
that Marx did not turn hjg back 
wmpletely on Hegel*, 1 9 suggesting 
that Marx derived many of bis rrtqtiuh- 


out national economic planning, is 
written in an assertive rather than an 
analytical style. Much of it Is taken up 
with on opinionated and uninforma- 
tive survey of earlier literature. It is 
stated that, “on a deeper level, the 
adversarial thesis is amply justified”, 
but the reader must search 111 vain for 
either analysis or depth. Even the 
writer of a foreword to the book says 
that “Walkland's vehemence stems 
from his reluctance to adopt the quiet- 
ist attitude of a non-presen ptivc 
analyst”. 

A final chapter, strangely entitled 
“Conclusion”, also contains entirely 
separate contributions From the two 
authors. There are no cross references 
between the chapters by Gamble and 
Walkland, and no evidence of col- 
laboration. This seems perhaps to be a 
case of adversary, but non-communi- 
cating, authorship. 

John Creedy 

John Creedy Is professor of economics 
at the University of Durham. 


dological insights from Hegel; and, in 
arguing that Marx saw mem in Hegel's 
idealism. At the same time, however, 
he conveniently overlooks those re- 
spects in which Hegel's and Marx’s 
projects were totally opposed to each 
other. 

In truth, MacGregor’s kind of exer- 
dse might be repeated with other 
figures on our intellectual horizon. A 
selective interpretation . of Hegel 
might, for instance, show that all his 
insights were derived from Kant. In 
the same fashion all Hume's novel 
ideas could be shown to derive from 
Lockej Leibruz's from Spinoza, and so 
on until the final twins are paired, 
Aristotle and Plato. In this way it 
nufiiu be possible to remove most 
major landmarks in human thought 
and show there was little development 
or change In human ideas. MacGre- 
gor s thesis. (however entertainingly 
a . «erile one. fie 
overplays his dialectic,; not recogniz- 

HcgCl ’ ^, at , Sa f ncnes 8 and 
atifercure are opposite sides of the 
com, MacGregor’s attempt to 
rationalize history falls because of the 
other rich seams it ignores, s 

Howard Williams / 
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Beginning 
at home 


Decolonization In Britain and France?" 
the domestic consequences of 
international relations 
by Miles K abler 

Princeton University Press, £37.00 and 

ISBN 0 69 1 07672 3 and 022240 

The most important part of an 
empire’s history, Richard Pares once 
wrote, was that concerned with the 
metropole proper. In fact the great 
bulk of writing about decolonization 
after 1960 emanated from scholars 
who knew about events in particular 
dependencies, but whose acquaint- 
ance with metropolitan economics and 
politics was somewhat tenuous. 

This made sense when it seemed that 
powerful anti-colonial nationalisms 
afforded a sufficient explanation for 
the end of European empires. In 
recent years the evident fragility of 
third world politics has raiseddoubls 
that local political dynamics provide 
, the key to the decolonization experi- 
ence. Miles Kahler’s book is part of a 
“back to the metropole” tendency, 
elucidating the contrasts in British and 
French colonial change largely 
through the prism of domestic politics 
and culture. Above all, the author is 
concerned to utilize the theme of 
decolonization to test what happens 
when a great external issue cuts across 
the internal political life of a western 
democracy. 

The technique adopted is to isolate 
chunks of historical material and sub- 
ject it to political science analysis. The 
effect is a chilly and elliptical style from 
which the composition never really 
escapes, despite the dramatic quality 
of much of the material. More discon- 
certing is how the discussion of British 
and French decolonization is con- 
strained within a theoretical 
framework (largely to do with “exit", 
“voice" and “loyalty” as variables In 
party political culture) of a doubtful 
persuasiveness; the explanatory 
weight attachingito these nouns is not 
enhanced by their recurrent italiciza- 
tion (as with class, markets and 
“ purposive incentives”). Yet ajjain on 
analytical model, all too evidently 
Imposed upon, rather than arising 
from, historical data simply becomes a 
caging device in which the author 
entraps Iris readers as well as himself. 

Such criticism nparl, however, there 
Is much of interest in this book, which 
is clearly based on a wide acquaintance 
with secondary works. Kahler’s basic 
theme is that after 1945 there were 
forces at work tending to disengage 
metropoles from their colonial appen- 
dages. In the British cose, this disen- 
gagement proceeded with clinical effi- 
ciency; but in France the process was 
subject to bouts of Instabilities ana 
reversals. It is when discussing the 
latter that the treatment is most im- 
pressive. It is argued that the factional 
dynamics of the Fourth Republic in- 
duced most politicians to hang gnmty 
to the lever of Algtrie fraiifalse as a 
means of integrating fissile constituen- 
cies; the traditional discontinuity be- 
tween the authorities in Paris 1 an 
overseas bureaucracies was a cnucai 
barrier to colonial reform; wniJ 
French businesses operating m J 

nized areas were generally too state- 
dependent and unaiversified to «*ep 
pout leal change as easily 
British counterparts. De GauUe s nfr 
tone role was to disencumber tn 
French right of Its impenal baggagj 

and to hustle the metropolitan st 
into a redefinition of its essenn 
concerns. , . i. 

The merit of this work .is mat 1 
throws a fresh focus on the spec 
attributes of the decolonizing me 
pole. The analytical jengj 
excessively constrained. " ow 

thinking on extra-European entan^ 

meats was affected by the emeig 
of the EEC is omitted almost enttW 

Quite what considerations 0 

Anthony Eden into the Sue*® 
turc, and how Harold MacnnHj 
supple statecraft accommodaiw 

Nevertheless, within its own arbitrey . 
limits, . Kahler’s treatment « 
dilation themes is a usefol confow 
lion to an expanding field ol siuj ^. 

K. F. Holland 'V^ - 

R. F. Holland Is a ^ c ^JcX 
University of London InsiUM#^ , 
monwealth Studies. 
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A retort loader at the Coalite Factory 


Grlmethorpe (a name Dickens might have 
invented had the village not already been 
(here) lies Just east of Barnsley, at the heart 
of (he northern coalfield. 

Patrick Sutherland began his photo- 
graphic project there before the coal 


dispute began; his images present a side of 
the community that has submerged be- 
neath the headlines. 

His photographs are on show at Norwich 
School of Art, where Patrick is Brinkley 
Fellow in photography for 1984/85. 


Wasteground at Grimethorpe 


Promotions 3 


Person! professorships: Or 
ffiiitk Riley (cell pathology, Uni- 
wdty College): Dr Julio Pofitk (cn- 
woine pathology, Royal Puslnradu- 
w Medical School); Dr Huger 
Wnedge (experimental physltttuay , 
UwertUyColleu): Dr Michael Kcd- 
(physics. Chelsea College); Dr 
{aarice Block (anlfaropolugy, LSI:); 
w Frauds Ashley (pcrinduniokigy 
■a preventive dentistry, United 
JWW »nd Dental Schools); Dr Ian 
unwhers (agrarian development. 
WCpDegejiTlr Niros I’hrislulVfcfc 
^rational research, Imperial Col- 
•W Mr Andrew Harvey fecn- 

S ■■Wile*, LSE); Dr Robert Site nee 
oalton engineering, Imperial 
irii Dr David Lodge (veterinary 
Bwrwdencc, Roynl Vcicrinniy Cul- 
"Sqipi Raymond Gosling (physics 
gwd to medicine. United Medical 
MW Pe otd Schools); Dr Mark I’cpys 
Penological medicine, Royal P»»t- 
fg™ 1 * MMtail School); Mr Howard 
(wdal administration. 
M r Kenneth Minqgue (political 
LSE); Dr Maik Davis (system 
Jjlltoriol College); Dr John 
ff.lWophnrmncy, Chelsea Col- 
Dr John Palmer (plant bioche- 
22: ,! m perial College). Read- 
Mr Richard Bomat (computer 
gtoto , .Queen Mary College); Dr 
Sfc (paediatrics, St Mary’s 
Medical School); Dr Richard 
Wjgwtechnlcs, King’s Co 

fetes, 

™ East European Stu- 
Dr Michael Curran (animal 
•nd production, Wye Co! 
r Anthony Carter (ex 
«lal nhyilcs, QMC); Dr John 

phy. School of Oriental 
XliirtiMV. n- -rr .U-. 


(medicine, SI George's 
Medical School); Dr Dawood 
!?“*»! physics. University 
l» Dr Pelldly Reynolds (phor- 
applied lo anaesthesia, Un- 
«Hi Denial Schools); Dr 


3 ; Dr David Moores (physics. Uni- 
ty College); Dr Peter Mantle 
(microbial biochemistry, Imperial Col- 
lege); Dr Peter Moore (ecology, King's 
College); Dr David Sloddarl (zoology, 
King’s College). 


vclopmcnt Administration (mic- 
ronetwork as aid lo computer data 
entry); Dr C. Scazzocchlo, £3,000 from 
National Research Development Cor- 

S " in (cloning fungal genes); Dr A. 

en, £3,000from Nuffield Found- 
ation (reassessment of Freud’s 


metabolites); Professor A. M. Brcck- 
cniidge, £52,751 from Wellcome Trust 


ur Huger 

Grants 


KSSF.X: Dr J. J. O’Reilly. £200.0*10 
from lirilivh Telecom (Puligon LSI 
design facility); Dr B. K. Ridley, 
$1115,931] front United States Office 
iif Nava] Research (theory of quan- 
tum semiconductor structure; Profes- 
sor M. Ackroyit und Mr J. P. latde. 
£50.1125 from SERC flclctraffic and 
performance engineering In mobile 


performance engineering In mobile 
radio telephone systems); Dr J. J. 
O'Reilly and Dr A. S. Slddiqul. 
£48,436 from SF.RC (advanced 
optical communication systems); Mr 
M. limine, £46.539 from J. Rown- 
Irce Memorial Trust (Iwuslne needs 
and policies); Professor R. J. Chetry, 
£44,390 from MRC (interaction 
of toxins with cell membranes); Dr 
ll. Blockhouse and Dr R- Turner, 


null, ■ # — . . 

menl Rescarh Council (atmospheric 
chemistry of ammonia and ammonium 
salts); Dr B. K. Ridley, £29,160 from 
MoD (elelron interactions in sernkon- 


8*}: Dr Allan Young 
ytica. Imperial Co* 

c); Dr Michael 
eerbw. Uni- 


England and Franc*); Dr b. r. tong 
and Dr C. F. Mason. £27.249 from 
Anglian water Authority (software for 
handling fisheries data); l^fcsspr R. 
J. Cherry, tt5,830 from SERC (spec- 
troscopic measurements of mommy 
and interactions of proteins In mem- 
branes); Dr A. Holt, £25,000 1 from 
British Telecom (rainfall scattering or 

m * . _i.i. rv. n □ u Occam 


capacitor realisation ); \Dt D. J- 
Arnold. £15,000 from DJT (UnauuUc 
analysis and generaikffl); Dt M. it. 
O'Farvell, £I4,87B Irom Cancer Re- 

relationships between ceh ; andi nrpri- 
nidsi- Dr It. T. Douglas, £12,639 from 
Cancer Research Cimpai^ (ribonuc- 
tcoride reductase: new Inhibitors), .Dr 
C 


variations in health). 

LIVBRPOOI.: Dr P. F. O. Banfill, 
£18,191 from the SERC (flocculation 
and deflocculation in cement pastes); 
Professor J. D. Parson, £60,500 from 
SERC (improved methods for trans- 
mission of data and digital speech for 
use in cellular radio systems); Profes- 
sor J. D. Parsons. £12 J21 from SERC 
(Dr Adachi's fellowship research on 
cellular mobile radio systems); Mr D. 
O. Moffat and Mr J. Mislry, £42,670 
from SERC (plastic college of branch 
pipe intersections subjected to press- 
ure and inplanc moment loadings); Dr 
J. R. Fisher, £43,710 from ESRC 

K history of south Peru, the 
region); Professor J. E. Utling 
and Dr R. S. Jones £13,427 from 
Wellcome Trust (non-dcpolaristog 
neuromuscular block in the dog); Dr 
R. W. I. Cooke. £5.733 from MRH A 
(evoked potentials in asscsmenl of 
survivors of neonatal intensive carob 
Dr O. Bmbery, £35,908 from MRC 

(role of minor salivary gland aulphated. 

glycoproteins in adhesion and aggrega- 


-■T'lTiTV'rr 


nwessor u. r. ttiuu.u», 

Johnson Matthey Research Centre 

Confectionery (relationship between 
meal frequency and caries \n 

methods in Identification of pieraaJlg- 


.£25,627 from ICI 


sacy w in ms 

-nyarfijsssifas 

SS'ffipr R . M .R, K 


(biochemical and clinical pharmacolo- 
gy of anthnalarial dnigi)jJ3r D. C. M. 
Taylor, £1,007 from Nuffield Founda- 
tion (somatosensory Input to striatum 
or the rat); Dr R. Dimallne, £42,808 
from MRC (post translational proces- 
sing of VIP and PHI to the gut); Dr R. 
D. Burgoyne and Professor O. H. 
Petersen, £10.025 from MRC 
(fluorescence spectrophotometer for 
study of secretory mechanisms); Pro- 
fessor O. J. Dockray and Dr R. 
Dlmalfne, £4,200 from Wellcome Tkusl 
Iradtommunoaisay of brain-gut Den- 
udes); Professor R. Shields and Mr P. 


R. Edwards, £6.750 from MRHA 
(erythrocyte amino add profiles and 
transportlndnholla); DrH. H. Rees. 
£40,270 from SERC fdevclopmeolal 
hormone system In laodidae): Dr R . J . 


Beynon. £38,200 from MRC (dearada- 
lion of dycogen phosphorylase In nor- 
mal and abnormal muscle); Professor 
D. A. Ritchie, £25,980 from SERC 
(genetic and physiological analysis of 
plasmid-coded resistance to tellurium 
Hnlont); Dr J. D. Marshall, £134,789 
from the NERC (application of stable 
isotope data to pdaeoenvironmental 
and dlagenelic studies); Dr D. J. 
Cole-Hamilton, £22,305 from MoD 
(routes for preparation of pure alkyls 
and related studies); Dr A. R. Brand, 
£17,202 from Isle of Man Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries (North Irish 
Sea scallop slock assessments); Dr R. 
O. Hartnoll, £1,000 from Nuffield 
Foundation (deep-sea decapod Crus- 
tacea); Dr R. A. W. Johnstone. 
£22,750 from SERC (bulk and surface 
equilibria lo solutions by fast atom 
bombardment mass spcclromcrty); 
Professor I. O. Sutherland nod Dr W. 
W. Wood, £1,368 from Nuffield 
Foundation (methyl 4, 6-0-benzy- 
lldene, 2-Dl-0-(ta!uene-p-sulphonyll- 
A-D-glucopyranosJde as an epoxide 
equivalent); Dr R- D. Diehl, £81,359 
from SERC (ordering in absorbed 
layers); Professor E Gabathuler, 


£06,330 from SERC (particle phy- 
sics); Dr G. P. Scott, £33,300 from 
SERC (geometry of 3-manl folds); Dr 
M. C. FLButlor, £19,086 from SERC 
(Dr Chanter’s reseanh on almost split 
• sequences for LS(2,pn)); Dr M- C. R. 
Butler and Dr S. Brenner, £35,000 
from SERC (representation of algeb- 
ras and ofden);DrM. A. Hennellnnd 
Dr A. Vccvers, £4^30 from SERC 


lessor R. M. Prothero, IhfLSO from 
Nuffield Foundatlan (medical geogra- 
phy of Nigeria); Mr H. J. Parker, 
£56,906 from Home Office (outcome 
of 1982 Criminal Justice Act on sen- 
tencing decisions for 14-20 year olds); 
Dr T. L. J. Lawrence, £1,500 from 
Roche Products (study of effectiveness 
of Vitamin U In preventing lesions In 
stomach of growing pig); Dr R. C. 
Jones and Dr J. M. Bradbury, £1.000 
from Duphar Veterinary (restriction 
endonuclease analysis of Infectious 
Is ryngco tracheitis viruses); Mr P. E. 
Cu rili, £500 from Universities Federa- 
tion for Animnl Welfare (welfar 
aipectaof mortal liyin laying chickens); 
Mr 0. B. Bishop, £3,275 from EEC 
(joint study programme; nuclear pro- 
ject development); Dr M. C. Brown 
and Mr J. F. Sulhersl, £6,520 from 
MRHA (bladder neck incompetence); 
Professor R. H. T. Edwards, £76,379 
from Muscular Dystrophy Group of 
Great Britain (MS treatment research 
programme); Dr L. Blumhardt and Dr 
D. W. Chadwick, £3,433 from MRC 
(UK TIA aspirin trial); Dr D. J. Buck 
and Profesar A. M. Breckcnridge, 
£10,390 from Pfirer (affects of UK- 
N49.858 on hepatic drug metabolism); 
Dr W. E. Liudupand Professor A. M. 
Breckcnridge, Dr P. H. Cobbold, 
£49479 from British Heart Foundation 
(cardiac myocytes In pathogenic condi- 
tions); Dr R. M. Balt and Dr R. 
Holmes, £41 ,577 from Wellcome Trust 
(molecular mechanisms of intestinal 
amino-peptidase and alkaline phos- 
phatase biosynthesis). 

SALFORDi Dr A. Bradshaw and Dr 
M. A. Woodhead, 120.432 from Un- 
ited Slates Air Force (active control of 
agile aircraft); Dr D. Can sen. £21,027 
from procurement executive. Ministry 
of Defence (Euler calculations of flow 
round a missile al high nlpha); Profes- 
sor D. Molyoeux, $17,000 from World 
Health Organization (host parasite 
relationships of Trypanosomes in 
Oloulna); Dr H. Sutcliffe, £19.500 
from British Technology Group 
(Duorocarboxylato complexes of zirco- 
nium); Professor G. Propter, £9.550 


istgraduale education 
r R. Bean and Mr P. 


nnorialffm 
Ion in plan 
P. J. M. S 


with Woden Transformers Co Ltd who 
have contributed a Anther £9,400 (de- 
velopment of the energy saving con- 
troller for use with transformer having 
switched win ding connections) profes- 
sor W. A. Grant, £18.400 from SERC 


£10,350 from MoD . 
borne noise at an eanpun) 


Mr R. Bean and Mr P. J. M. Money, 
£305 from Nuffield Foundation (strike 
incidence on Meiwrride 1973-M); Dr 
P. N. Davies and Dr J. Molting, £2,685 
from ESRC (supervisory unionism In 
the British metal industries 1900- 
1945); Dr P. N. Davies And Dr J. L, 
MellfiU, £1.030 from ESRC (research 
exchange scheme with Sweden); Pro- 


Chairs 


The federal University of London has 
announced appointments to thirteen 
chairs. Dr Michael Marmot becomes 
professor of community medicine 
Jointly al the Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School and at University Col- 
lege; Dr Dennis Buchanan is the new 


professor of mineral industry at Impe- 
rial College; Dr Kenneth Ives tales 
over the Chadwick Chair of civil en- 


Dr J. S. ColUson ana Dr A. c. mil, 
£40, 185 from SERC (study of adhesion 
of films produced by dynamic mixing 
together with electron bomabard- 
roent); Professor R. S. Tcbble. £42,546 
from procurement executive Ministry 
of Defence (computerised design of 
degaussing systems for surface ships). 


ginccring at UnlveisiLy College: Dr 
Michael Neal has been appointed to 
the chair or pharmacology at the 
United Medical and Dental schools al 
St Thomas’s Hospital; Professor Con- 
rad Russel! has been appointed to the 
A st or Chair in British history at Uni- 
versity College; Dr Howard Rogers has 
been appointed to the chair ol clinical 
pharmacology at the United Medical 
and Dental Schools (Ouy’s Campus); 
Newton Watson is to be the Haden- 
Pilkington professor of environmental 
design and engineering at University 
College; Dr Richard Barlow has been 
appointed to the chair of veterinary 
pathology at the Royal Veterinary 
College; Dr Norman L. Franklin has 
been appointed to the chair of nuclear 
technology at Imperial College; Dr 
Richard Stradling has been appointed 
to the chair of physics at imperial 
College; Dr Michael; Worthington has 
been appointed to the chair of geophy- 
sics at Imperial College; Professor 
Henry Hodklnson has been appointed 
to ihc Barlow chair of geriatric medi- 
cine at University College; Dr Philip 
March has been appointed to the chair 
of physics at Royal Holloway College. 

The University of East Anglia has 
appointed Professor John Dixon Hunt, 
currently of Leiden University, Hol- 
land, lo a chair in English literature. 
Professor Hunt has a particular interest 
in (he connections between literature 
and the visual arts; he Is editor of the 




forthcoming quarterly Word and Im- 
age. UEA has also appointed Mr 
Robert Sugdcn to a chair in economics 
in the school of economics and social 
studies. His publications Include The 
Principles of practical Cost- Benefit 
Analysis ; Mr Sugdcn comes to Norwich 
from the University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 


Events 


The Association of African, 
Caribbean and Asiati- 
Academics has organised a 
one-day seminar on the posi- 
tion of the black communftv In 
Ihrther and higher education. 
The seminar will be held at 
Central London Polytechnic 
on Saturday December 8. Pro- 
fessor Parekh of Hull Universi- 
ty will be giving the opening 
address, followed by a position 
stntement by Ram Kanahal, 
head of the department of 
community and race relations 
at Edge Hill College, 
Ormskirk. 


Hie Association of Learned 
Societies In the Social Sciences . 
wilt hold Its next annual con- 
ference on “The Social Scien- 
ces and the Media** on Friday, 
January 11 1985 at the City 
University, Northampton 
Square, London. Speakers will 
be Robert Towler from the 
IB A, Paul Fialher of The 
TUBS, Naomi Sargant of 
Channel 4, Laurie Taylor of 
York University nnd Stuart 
Hall of the Open University. 
Details from Dr Peter Willetts 
on 01-253 4399 4602. 


Professor J. P. Mclnery, 
Glanely Professor of Agri- 
cultural Policy at the Universi- 
ty of Exeter, will give hK“ 
inaugural lecture on Agri- 
cultural Policy’ in the Moot 
Room of the Amory Building, 
Exeter University, at 5.15p.m. 
on Thursday November 22. 

Sir Hugh Myddleton, the man 
responsible for bringing fresh 
water to London In 1613 will 
be the subject of a public 
lecture at the City University, 


Northampton Square, EC1 at 
5 .30 on Thursday December 6. 
The lecture wUl be given by 


Professor B. A. Ruddea, pro- 
fessor of. comparative law at 
Oxford University, 


- 
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Sunday November 18 
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Publications 


deUgKd primarily lor fdtcrol-leavera, but It 
alio relevant lo careen admens, ISBN 08503B 
890T2. 

Eijublfy and lneguBlhies in’ FWnrie’ h a ebtiep- 

,. . i, iVmi'i' ' j •» 


tion of papers delivered lul year at a confer- 
ence in Leeds of Ihe Association for (be Study 
of Modem and Contemporary France. U» 
collection Is edited by Peter Morris, University 
of Nottingham and can bo obtained from Stuart 
Williams, department of languages and Euro- 

E an Cindies, Hie Polytechnic, wolverharup- 
n, WVl 1LY, price £2.30 plus 50p p&p. 
Subjects covered include inequality In death, 
education. and Ihe law: u»of ton gunge aittj. 
' gToupt like Women and frifutigrants.' ' 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

MASTER OF EDUCATIONAL 



STUDIES 1985-86 


The University of Leicester School of Education Invites applications from suitably 
qualified candidates for the M.Ed. Studies. This degree has been designed to provide 
teachers and administrators with an opportunity to extend their professional education 
at an advanced level. 

The next admission to the course will be in October 1985. Assessment Is by written 
examination, dissertation and coursework. For the academic year 1985-86 the course 
is offered on a full-time basis only. 

Students will study three of the following options: 

English as a Second and Foreign Morel Education. ' 

Language. Education Management. 

The Humanities Curriculum. Computing In Education. 

Science Education. Mathematics In Educalion. 

Curriculum Studies In Secondary Softools. Counselling Skills and Pastoral Care. 
Education Evaluation and Assessment. Children with Special Needs in normal 
Primary I: Curriculum Studies In Primary schools. 

and Middle SchoolB. Multi-ethnic Education and Society. 

Primary II: Socialisation in the Primary 
• School. 

Full details and application forms can be obtained from: Secretary to Higher 
Degree Courses, University of Leicester School of Education, 21 University 
Road, Leicester LEI 7RF.. 

Closing date for applications: 31 January 1985. 


Cranfield 

Cranfield 
Campus Manager 

c, £ 18,000 

Cranfield, near Bedford, to one of three campuses of 
the Cranfield Institute of Technology. It provides a 
range of post-graduate and post-experience 
courses in technology and management, and 
undertakes extensive research programmes end • 
contracts, . 

A Campua Manager lsto.be appointed with reBport- . 
alblllty for the overall mangement of , the' various 
support aervloea on the Cranfield site, currently 
coating In total BomefiB million a year. These sup- 
port services Include: accounting, payroll, perodh- 
nel, student records;. estate, management and site 
servclaa; residences, securltyand communications. 

■The Manager Will be responsible to a board largely 
consisting of the .heads of trip main academic ■ 
departments on the Cranfleld campu?. ' 

Applications should have administrative experience 
■ In large scale organtoatlqnBand the ability to budget . - 
arid manage staff and resources lit support seiylodc 
such as those listed. A cOmmerlcol background Tb . 
desirable coupled, ideally, with experience ipf- 
universlty administration. The preferred age' rarib? ' ■ 
is 35-56 years. • . ' 

For further Information and an application fornt, . : ; 
please oontaet The Personnel Officer, Cranfield >: 
Institute of Technology, Cranfield, Bedford MK43 : 

0AL. Tel: Bedford (0234) 750111, Ext. 3338. (Ref. 

4031). . 1171,40) 


The Open University 

Contra for Can Unulna Educa- 
tion 

Management Education 
Handver tlsament 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN MARKETING 


Tho Open University’* 
programme of short practical 
cpurana Tor manager! - "The 
ODsn Bufinui School" - wan 
launched with three very suc- 
cessful courses In 1BB3, It la 
planum) to expand the prog- 

B rnmrae rapidly over the next 
“nd appllcqtlana •• 

»a:»¥TS m p .sstii!s p9 * , i o ' 
«... : 

J*} . developing . additional 
marketing oourua. Thera may. - 
the Buccea*- , 

fSL? k,p! l cl, 2 t i to provide pro- 
oaeianal advice on aspects of 
bb policy tor the prog- ■ 


ability to produce lively - 
s/lu- n actl Y B tawdilns m«e- . 

01,0 . some, 
or coimnerclal ex- 
perience would.be « distinct U • 
advantage. , ;J 

Salary 'on the- Lecturer , 
•oiii c7,sqq - tid.saa p.S: 1 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas. 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONQ KONG 

Applications are invited for the following Chair positions: 

Faculty of Arts 

1. Professor of English (rat, 75/509/2/84) 

2. Prolessor of Fine Arts (rat. 74/508/2/84) 

Faculty ol Business Administration 

3. Professor ol Finance (ret. 64/508/2/84 

4. Professor ol Personnel Management (ref. 58/608/2/84) 

G. Professor ol International Business (ref. 58/609/2/84) 
Fooulty of Science 

9. Professor of Mathematics (ref. 85/509/2/84) 

Faculty of 8oelal Bclence 

7. Professor ol Anthropology (ref- 61/608/2/84) 

8. Professor of Government and Public Administration 
(with specialization In Public Administration) 

(ref. 78/509/2/84) 

9. Professor of Journalism and Communication 
(ref. 60/509/2/B4) 


Applicants should possess outstanding academic qualifications, considera- 
ble university teaching and research experience and have published schol- 
arly works of originality and merit. The appointees are expected to possess 
proven ability In providing leadership In teaching ana research in the 
discipline. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION for Post (3): Applicants should also have an 
established record of service and participation In the business community. 
Expertise in corporate finance la osslrable. Responsibilities Include teach- 
ing undergraduate and postgraduate course, direction ol research In 
. ttoance, and activities fostering an Interaction between the Department and 
the business and financial community; Post (7): Applicants should bs a 
generalist In Anthropology with a working knowledge of Chinese and have 
specialization In more than one geographical area. The appointee Is 
expected to teach core anthropology caureea. such as, Introduction to 
Anthropology, Anthropological Theory, and Introduction to Archaeology or 
to Ungutsttc Anthropology: Post (8): Bilingual ability (English and Chinese) 
will be a distinct advantage; Post (fl): ApptaBnte with strength In theoretical 
Inquiry, combined with all-round knowledge In major fields ol the discipline 
are preferred. However, specialists with excellent publications may also 
apply. 

DATE OF ASSUMPTION OF DUTY: 

August 1 , 1885 for all posts except post (5), which la August 1. 18B8 
CONDITIONS OF 8ERVICE: 

ANNUAL SALARY Is HK$320,600 or above. An applicant who does not 
possess the required qualifications for appointment as Professor may be 
" >Bd#r wHh annual salary ranging from 
SFSS&i^^ 19,140, (Exchanflo rate approximately: UB$1=HKS7.8, 
£1 B HK)9.8| 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS Include long leave with full pay at the rate of 
one-sixth of realdsnt servloe, contributory superannuation (University 
15%, appoints# 5%), medical benefits, educational allowance for chil- 
dren, furnished housing accommodation on campue (rental at 7.8% of 
eatoy) and, tor Professors or appointees on overseas terms, passage 
benefits tor the appointee and hie dependants ae welL 
APPLICATION PROCEDURE: 

Further Intormatlon end application forme are obtainable Irom Personnel 
u E£' 8ren * 01 ^"9 Kon fl- Shatln, N.T., Hong Kong. 
, onB M of major publlcatlpna and copies of 
tsattmonlals, marked Proleeeorahlp/ReaderaNp Application" on cover, 
should reach the university before December 31, 1984. 


LECTURER 
HEBREW STUDIES 


••.83»L Thoo pSnU n\sT 0 r«l 

ty, Centre for Condnutn 
P.O.Box 

*** vSibaT.7i%i^ ' 

. 89Si there is . a 94 Hour 
service on <O0O,|) 

date' for applies- : •[ 


Awoancyexlqta In the Department of Hebrew Studies at the University of 
ti» Wltwaterarand. Apptoanfo should have expertise end teacNno 
experience In Jewlih PHosophy (old and modem) * 

• Bfoflcal SWdlea • : 

• Jewish History 1 

• Hebrew Language, 

q^aUBcatlon la a requirement Duties to be assumed ae 
soon as possible. 

- «*■*-*■ on 

• annual bonus pension scheme 
mqdtealaid 

• hoiisfrn subsidy (H eljglble) ' 

£Sio ' "5,?¥ nw * f to Mr Sun 


' . W UNIVERSITY OF 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 

Norwich 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 
STUDIES 

Applications we Invited lor the 
above post In the School ol Com- 
puting Sludlea and Accountancy 
The post la (or the period 1 January 
to 31 August 1988 and the salary 
will be on the scale C7.600 - 
£14,926 per annum plus US3 
benefits Applicants should have ■ 
good Honours degree and either a 
postgraduate qualification or 
significant Industrial or iBMarch 
experience. Specialists In any field 
of Computer Science are 
encouraged to apply. 
Applications (three copies) Which 
should Include a full curriculum 
vitae, Including exact date of 
birth, together with the names 
end addresses of three parsons 
to whom reference may faa 
made, should be lodged with the 
Establishment Officer, Univer- 
sity of East Anglls, Norwich 
NR4 7TJ (telephone 0803 6B181 
oxt 2128 ) from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not 
later than 30 November 1984. 
No forma of application are 
Isaued. 

(17172) 


CHAIR OF 
CRYOGENIC 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are sought 
for the Chair of Croyo- 
genic Engineering which 
is being set up with the 
generous support of 
Cryoplants Ltd. 

Further details maybe 
obtained from the 
Secretary and Registrar, 
The University, 
Southampton, 
Hampshire S09 BNH, 
to whom applications (10 
copies from applicants In 
the United Kingdom) 
should be sent before 2 
January 19B6. < 17W> _ 


University of 


— •* * 
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Universities continued 



University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING DESIGN 


CHAIR IN engineering design 

The University invites applications for appointment as 
Professor and Head of Department of Engineering Design. 
The University is currently re-developing Its courses In 
Engheering Design. The person appointed will be expected 
to collaborate in the development of these courses and in 
lha expansion of CAD activities, Including a new CAD/CAM 
centre which it Is proposed to establish. 

Candidates should preferably be chartered engineers and 
have proven ability in engineering design. Industrial 
experience Is essentia) and teaching experience Is 
desirable. 1 

Further particulars and application forms (quote Ref: 63/64) 
are available from The Registrar, University of Strathclyde, 
McCance Building, 16 Richmond Street, Glasgow G1 1X0. 
Closing date for applications: 16 January 1985. 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
AnXtoaUona are Invited for the following post tenable Irom August 1, 1885: 
Director of English Language Teaching Unit 
Applicants should have a Ph.D. In English Language Teaching, English. 
AoftrfEducaUonal Ungustlcs or other relevant fields and a domonatraled 

S nal Interest In (he leaching of English as a foreign language. 
8 should have considerable university leaching experience, some 
pftHiid preferably be with Chinese students, and have published In 
lie Raid ol language and/or language learning and teaching. The appointee 
wl be expected to give leaderanlp to teaching and research programmes In 
ha Sold of leaching English to speakers of other languages andto chair the 
Univanity's English Language Teaching UnlL which Is responsible for 
Enghh language leaching to university students of all faculties and majors 
am hss a Stall of twenty or more teachers. 


Annual Salary: Depending on qualifications and experience, tha appointee 
ray be offered appointment at the professorial level with annual salary of 
HKS 328,580 or above, or at tho readership level with annual salary In the 
range of HK$ 240,120 to HK$ 319,140 by 8 Increments. 

Conditions of Servloe: Benefits Include long leave with pay, sick leave, 
vacation leave, superannuation (University 15%, appointee 6%), medical 
banaffla, education allowance lor ohlldren and housing allowance, and for 
appointees on overseas terms, passage benefits for themselves and their 
ofowdanu SBwell. 

AppUostfon Procod urea 

Further Information and application forms are obtainable from Personnel 
Section, The Chinese University ol Hong Kong, ShaUn, N.T., Hong KOnQ. 
Appitcatiofl, together with one set ol major publications and copies of 
, testimonials, marked raforence number 06/509/2/84 on cover, should reach 
™ university before December 31, 1984. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

CHAIR OF 

COMPUTING SCIENCE 

AppNcaUona are Invited (or this newly established Chair In the 
Dtipartnwnt of Computing Science. The new ProfeBsor will head 


:rcrr nm nirr;ir*si‘j 


Stance and the University as a whole. ** 

Further Particulars and Application Forma from 
The Secretary, University of Aberdeen, Regent Walk, 
Aberdeen ABB 1FX, with whom application! (2 copies) 
should be lodged by 21 December 1984. 


oYa rir. 854/84/ 











THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

August 1 i°ig85^ invllecl for tflfl ,ol,owir ig posts tenable from 

Faculty of Arts 


naymg acnieved a distinctive style In his/her creative work. 

degree(B) from acknowledged universities or 
■8 required and teaching experience in art is mandatory, 
will b 0 required lo teach general and advanced Western 
ung, including Oil painting, Watercolour painting and Drawing, 
preferably also History or Western Art. 

2. Senior Lecturer/Lecturer In Philosophy (ref. 63/509/2/84) - 
Applicants should preferably have a Ph.CL and be specialized In 
contemporary European Philosophy, especially Phenomenology. 
Appointee will be required to teach Introductory courses such as 
Logic and Methodology of Thinking. 

Faculty of Business Administration 

3. Senior Lecturere/Lecturere In Accounting and Finance 
"iral posts; raf. 53/509/2/84) - Applicants should preferably 

a Ph.D. with some busIneBB and/or teaching experience. 
Appointee^ will be required to teach In at least one of the fol lowing 
areas: Electronic Data Processing Methods, Management 
Information Systems, Financial Accounting, Cost end 
Management Accounting, Tax Accounting, Auditing, Company 
Law, Business Law, Management of Financial Institutions, 
International Trade and Finance, Risk Management and 
Insurance, Financial Markets and Investment, Financial Theory 
and Decisions, Real Estate Finance and Aneytsls. Visiting 
appointments will also be considered. 

4. Senior Leoturere/Lecturera in General Business 
Management and Personnel Management (several posts; ref. 
S5/509/2/EU8) — Applicants should have a higher degree (preferably 
a Ph.D. or D.B.A.) In the relevant field wttn appropriate teaching 
and/or research experience. Appointees will be required to teacn 
courses In one of the following: (a) Organization and Management 
Theory and Business Economics; (b) Operations and Production 
Management and Quantitative Methods; (c) Organizational 
Behaviour, Human Resources Management ana Industrial 
Relations. 

5. Lecturer In Marketing (ref. 57/509/2/B4) - Applicants should 
have appropriate teaching and/or research experience In two or 
more of the following areas: Industrial Marketing, Marketing 
Policy, Consumer Behaviour, Marketing Communication, 
Retailing and Service Marketing. Perference will be given to those 
with earned doctorate In Business Administration. Appointee will 
bs required to leach the following courses: Seminar In 
Transnational Corporation, Legal Aspects of International 
Business, Import-Export Business, Comparative Management 
Systems, Economics of International Business, and International 
Business and Economic Development. 

6. Senior Lecturere/Lecturere In lha MBA Divlston (several 
posts) - Applicants should preferably have a Ph.D. and 


poate) - Applicants should preferably have a Ph.D. and 
appointees will be required to teach courses in one of thefollowlng 
fields: (a) Accounting ref. 68/509/2/84): Financial Accounting, 
Management Accounting, Auditing, and Current Accounting 
Theory and Practice; (b) Production/operations Management (ref. 
69/500/2/84): Statistics, Operations Research, Research 


International Finance, end Current Financial Issues and 
Problems. 

Faculty of Science 

7. Senior Lecturer/Lecturer In Statistics (ref. 64/509/2/84) - 
Applicants should have a Ph.D, In any area of mathematical 
statistics and researoh/consultlng experience, preferably with a 
research Interest In the Held ol sample survey. 

Faculty of Social Science 

8. Senior Lecturer/Leclurer In Public Law (ref. 77/609/2/84) - 
Applicants should have appropriate legal training and 
qualifications. Familiarity with both Anglo-American and Chinese 
legal systems would be a distinct advantage. Appointee will be 
attached to the Department ot Government and Public 
Administration and witi teach courses In Public i Law 'flaw and 
sodety, constitutional law, admlnlalrBtlve law). He will also be 
responsible for developing a law programme, fnoludlng research 
projects on recent legal developments China. 

9. senior Lecturere/Leoturera In 8oelal Work (several poets; 
ref, 81/509/2/84) - Applicants should have an M.S.W. or Its 
equivalent, preferably with a doctoral degree. Appointees will 
teach courses In at least one of the following areas: (a) Human 
Growth and Development, (bf Social Work Processes (Socld 
Work Methods and Direct Practice), (g) Socta Policy and 
Administration and (d) Rehabilitation (applicants with experience 
In rehabilitation work in a Hong Kong setting are preferred). 

10. Lecturer/Aselstant Lecturer In Sociology (ref. 69/608/ 
wr 4\ - Ancllcante should have a higher degree (preferably a 


rnnnnrch 0 X 0008000 in U 1 B lUIIUWIIIU tuww. wimiiMuivyj, 

sSKy ofTST complex Organization and Public Policy. 

School of Education 

11 Senior Lecturera/Lecturera In Education (several posts; 
if' 62/609/2/84) - Applicants should have a higher degree 
(Draierebty a Ph.D. or Ed.D.) tn a relevant field, wtth appropriate 
untverShMMchlng and/or research experience. Appointees will 
ber^ulred to teach post-grediratedlptomaand research studente 
to at toastone of thefollowlng areas: (a) Guidance & CounaelUng 
and Adolescent Psychology, (b) EauoationaM Psychology, (c) 
Educational Phllosphy end (dj. Educational Sociology. 

^^fLSre?%K$ 230,220 - 309,300 by 8 Increments 
FSSrw U f Hl§ 140.OBO- 168,000 by 2 Inoramante BAR 
Lecturr HK$ 177,960 - 247,660 by 7 Increments 

Assistant Lecture/ HK$ 107,940 - 138,080 by 3 Incrementa 

rate approximately: US$ 1 - HKS 7.8, £1 = HKJB 9.8) 
«l grade will depend on quanfloetione and 

ndHIona ot Service: Benefits Include tong leave vrtth pay, sick 

annuat eaiary Is HK$ 158,040 
w torappolnleea on trarseas terms, passage benefits 

for toemselvea anathelf.dependents as welj. • . 

question Procedure: Further Informglon andeppljoatioh 
SffflradbtSS from the Personnel Section, The Chinese 
to/ms am shati/l. N.T., Hong Kong. AppUoatlon, 

UntvereltY o* W' 0 | Sr puhl|Mtton^^ c^Ss of 
marSd with appropriate reference 

December 31, 1984- .... . 117170) 


Tho Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

□opnrtment nf Chninlral Tot li- 
nalnny 

LECTURER 
IN MINERAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

Apalicatium ara Invltad for 
tlin above pas Illnn 111 the 
Dopartmunt of Chemical Tech- 
nology. The Department con- 
ducts a course leading tn tha 
don rec or II .&u. (Mineral 
Technology). Applicants 

should have n suitable qual- 
ification in this area as well us 
same industrial experience. 
The successful candidate will 
bn required to lectura In 
mineral processing and extrac- 
tive metallurgy but additional 


oxpertlae In geology end 
mineralogy would be af be- 
nefit to the Department. 


Salary: K16.820 - K18.670 
par annum <K1 — sig. 0.87 1Z 
approx. >■ Level af appoint- 
ment will depend upon qual- 
ifications and experience. 

initial contract period la 
for 3 years. Other benarite 
includn a gratuity of 24 % 
taxed at 2 36 , appointment end 
repatriation feres, leave feres 
for staff member end family 
after 18 montha a f service, 
settling-in end settling-out 
allowances, alx weeks paid 
leave par year, education fares 
and assistance towards school 
fees, free housing. Salary pro- 
tection plan ana medical be- 
nefit ichamee are available. 

Detailed applications (two 
capias) with curriculum vltee, 
together with the names snd 
addressee of three reforeos, 
should be received by: Tho 
nagletrar, Papua New a ulnae 
University of Technology, Prl- 
veto Mall Bag, Lae, Papua 
New Oulnea, by 7 December 
1884. Applicants resident In 
tha United Kingdom should 
alaa eend one copy to the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (APPte), 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WC1H OPP, from wham furth- 
er general Information may be 
obtained. (33374) Hi 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

Department of English Lan- 
guage and Literature 

LECTURER 
IN JOURNALISM 

Applications ere invited Tor 
the above position in the 
Department of English Lan- 
guage and Literature, 

Applicants should be cap- 
able or super In tending student 
copy for publication and be 
nble to teach bulc radio re- 
porting or newspaper sub- 
editing. 

Tha eaiary for Lecturers le 
an a scale from NZIBl.MD tn 
383,804 par annum- 

Further particulars and 
Conditions of Appointment 
may be obtained from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appti), 
3 a Oordan Square, London 
WC1H OPP. 

Applications close with the 
Registrar, University of Can- 
terbury. Private Dag. Christ- 
church. New Zealand, an 4 
January 1983. (33337) III 


The University of 
Melbourne 

LECTURER 
(LIMITED TENURE) 

Faculty of Law 

poa. No. L730 0420 

Applications are Invltad 
from suitably qualified and 
experienced persons for tha 
position or Lecturer (Limited 
Tenure) In ttio Lew School. 
The appdlntea will be re- 
quired to taka up the appoint- 
ment ae from 1st March 1983, 
or ss soon as passible thereaf- 
ter. npd tha appointment will 
ba for a term af three years. 

Salary within the ranga 
SA34.040 to S3B.334 per 


Further printed Informa 
tlon regarding details of ap 
plication procedure end condl 
Ilona or appointment la avail- 
able from • the Appointments 
Officer (Academic). Universi- 
ty of Melbourne. Fortcvlllo, 
Victoria 300 a. Australia, or 
from the Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Apple), 3fi Oordon Square, 
London WC1K OFF, 

Applications alpae on 20 
becamber 1984. (33383) HJ 


Royal Holloway and 
Bedford Colleges 
University of London 

CHAIR OF 
GEOGRAPHY 
TENABLE 

The Senate Invite applica- 
tions for appointment to a 
Chair of Geography tenable 
front 1 April 1BBB. or as soon 
aa posalbla thereafter, at tha 


newly merged College to be 
formed by Royal Holloway 
and Bedford. The appoint- 


ment will carry the headship 
of the Depertment for a period 
to be agreed. 

' Applications ere Invited 
from persona specialising In 
any field of Geography and ten 
coplea should be submitted to 
the • Academic Registrar . 
<THES),- University ■ of Lon- 
don. Male* E treat, London 
WCiB 7HU,\ from wHOm 
further particulars . should 
first -be obtained. 

The closing date for receipt 
of- aOplioatJona la 7 December 
1984. (53300) HI 

>. - i .1 s . »• ; v*. ■ ■ i ■ „r • • ■■ 


The University of 
Hull 

Appllcntlnne am Invited for 
thn follnwiiig: 

FENNER CHAIR 
OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

tenebla from I September 
1904. 

Tha parson appointed will 
direct the Jo pan men! of En- 
gineering Design and Manu- 
facture. The linliler of tha 
Chair la llktly to he a corpo- 
rate member of lha Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers und' 
or the Institution nf Produc- 
tion Engineers. 

G.F. GRANT CHAIR 
OF HISTORY 

tenable from I October 1BB4. 

In any field of Mediaeval or 
Modern Hlatory. 

Initial salary will not be 
leas than £18,070 per annum, 
plus USE benefits. 

Applications -<I2 coplea) 
givina details of age. quallfLca- 
tlort and experience together 
With n note of the applications 
date of birth and the netting of » 
throe pereons to wham rnfer- 
ance may be made, should be 
lodged by 31 December 1984 
with The Registrar, The Uni- 
versity of HuH, Hull HUA 7RX 
from wham further pertlcu- 
Inrsmey be obtained. 

(53343) HI 


University of 
Bath 

School of Engineering 

LECTURER IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
DESIGN 

APpl [cations aro Invited far 
the poet of lecturer to teach 
and undertake research In 
engineering design, which la a 
major activity throughout tlia ' 
whole Four Year D.Bc. Degree 
course. The School la well 
equipped In C.A-D. end com- 


puting facilities, with well 
eetabllehed research program- 
mes In C.A.D./C. A . M. 


Applicants should ha Hon- 
ours Engineering graduate! 
with experience of Industrial 
or putallc-eector design work 
end preferably on interest In 
developing Dealgn for Manu- 
facture In collaboration with 
industry. 

Salary range £7,320 - 
£14.023. 

Further particulars and ; 
application forma from Per- 
aonnel Officer, University or 
Bath, Bath BAS 7 AY quoting 
reference number 84/173, 

closing date: 24th Decem- 
ber 1984. 

Informal enquiries: Profes- 
sor J. Blech 0226 01244. 
(333491 HI 


Department of Mathematics 
and Computer Science 

CHAIKIN 
STATISTICS AND 
OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

Apnl lea tlonit aro Invltad for 
the Chair In Statistics and _ 
Operational Research. Applt- • 
cants should have a substan- 
tial research record In any 
branch of Statistics or Oper- 
ational Research and/or con- 
siderable commercial experi- 
ence In these arena. 

Salary within the Professo- 
rial range and not less than 
£17.273 pa. 

Letters of application In- 
cluding n full curriculum vitae 
and the names and addresses 
or three referees should ba. 
received by tha Regletrer, 
University of Belford. Salford 
M3 4WT (Tel: 06 1-736 3843, 
Ext. 7172) from whom further 

e rtlculars may be obtained, 
IB Decembar 1BB4. Please 
quote reference number MA/ 
179.(33331) HI 


The City UniverBlty 

Business School 

LECTURESHIP IN S 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

. Tha Centre for Business 
Analysis In The City Universi- 
ty Business School la expand- 
ing Its activities In the riald of 
teaching and research In Sys- 
tems Analysis. 

‘ Applications are Invited 
from graduates or suitably 
qualified professionals with 
practical experience end, 
Ideally, teaching experience in 
this field. Preference will be 
given to candidates with ■ 
proven research record. Ex- 
pertise In accounting, compu- 
ter management, business 
software writing or struc- 
tured systems mathodoloples 
will also be takan Into 
account. 

The successful candidate : 
will be part ol a team which 
. hoe responsibility Tor teaching 
Systems 'Analysis at all levels 
within tha University; mem- 
bers of staff are aloe expected 
to engage In publishing and 
research. The * appointment 
will be for three years. 

: Salary will be on the scale 
£8,735 to £16.138 per annum 
Including London Allowance. 

art! colors Snd 
ormi may ba 


Registrar's Office. The Cltjl 
University, Northampton 
Square, London ECtyjGHB. > 


Bxl. 4037: , 
December-: 












Universities continued 


Cambridge Institute 
ofEducation 
Cambridge 

TUTOR IN 
CURRICULUM 
STUDIES 

Applications Biro Invited far 
ihn roit of Tutor in Curricu- 
lum Studies with effect Tram 
1. 1 .86. The Institute It I 
centra for tn-eerwlce education 
and research serving princi- 
pally sis LEAi In East Anglia. 
II has « considerable reputa- 
tion far school-based research 
end this Is an Integral pert of a 
number of courses offered by 
this Institute. The Tutor, will 
be Involved in developing and 
leaching soma of these courses 
within the Advanced Diploma, 
M.A.. one-term and abort 
course pro gramme a. He or she 
will also supervise a number 
, of research students undor- 
taking either Individual stu- 
dies or evaluations or other 
studies on behalf of the local 
authorities. Some of the la iter 
will require substantial con- 
tributions from the Tutor; 
current examples are evalua- 
tions of TVEI and of schemas 
for low-attaining pupils. 
Csndldaies will ba expected to 
pom oss detailed knowledns of 
the field of curriculum de- 
velopment and evaluation 
together with practical experi- 
ence or research end INSET 
course design. 

Salary an the scale £9,860/ 
16,050. 

Further particulars from 
tiie Secretary, Cambridge In 
atltute of Education, Shades 


3BX, to whom applications 
should bo sent by 3 December 
1984.(533931 HI 


Hie London School of 
Economics ft 
Political Science 
University of London 

LECTURESHIP 
IN INTERNATIONAL 
HISTORY 

Applications era Invited for 
appointment from 1 October 
1989 to a lectureship In Inter- 
notional History. The success - 
• I ful candidate will he expected 
to teach within a wide period 
af early modern history. Fra- 
ference will be given to a 
specialist In European h Istory 
from the raid- 18 th century to 
the early 19th century. An 
ability to leech Ruaelan end 
Best European history In the 
same period would also ba an 
advantage. 


I appointment will b* oh tfis 

i*®“l ur ® lr ® ' <** • 
?,aao - £14.996 a year plus 
-1.933 a year London. Alla, 
woytfla. In assessing the start- 
lag salary consideration will 
be given to qualifications, age 
ana experience. 

I Application forma end 
further particulars are avail - 
. able, on receipt of n stamped, 
addressed envelope, from the 
Administrative Officer, H 
- 310, The London School of 
Economies, Houghton Street- 
London WC9A SAX. 

Closing date for appllaa- 
7 December 1984. 


University of 


School of Social Studies 
Department of Economics 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ACCOUNTANCY/ . 
FINANCE 

^ Applications are Invited tar 
the above post. The duties of 
the- successful candidate will 
include teaching on the degree 
eonema. la Accountancy, Fi- 
nance and Economics. 

■ ' Ss'jry on the scale £7, 1BQ - 
£14,136 par annum funder 

w,. Applications (ten copies) 
including a curriculum vitae 
and the names and addresses 
S? tv ¥P rftara®*. should reach 
the Registrar (L/21 7/THE B), 
Unlvcralty ofFasax, Wlvenhae 
. Park. Colchseler C04; 38Qi 
from, whom further, portion* 


! Heriot- Watt University 
Edinburgh 

•' CHAIR " J '.v 

IN ECONOMICS 

i' Applications era Invited tap 
oil appointment to a Chair in- '■ 
the DsPertmentofEcoponllcs. 

„ In addition to having expats 
Use lit' me of the specialist 
Held* . of < apohomlra, appii- •. 
cents ahoOid have a . broad . 
■ interest In the .whole subject. 

- The successful candidate will - 
. fas expected to contribute to 
the teaching acHVItlog of th 
department and to provld 
leadership In rasoarch 

Further . particulars and 
application forms ere avail- 
able ‘ from -the Secretary, 
Harlot-Watt . University' 
Chambers Street, Edinburgh 
BH1 1KX, (please quote He- - 
ference fto; 113/84), to whom 


University of 
Birmingham 

Centre for Computing and 
Computer Science 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications aro invited tar 
n Lectureship in the Centre tar 
Computing and Computer Sci- 
ence tenable Immediately. 

Candidates a hou Id be qual- 
ified persons working In any 
area of Computer Science but 
preference will be given to 
applicants having research 
and/or Industrial experience 
In software engineering, com- 
munications, artificial intelli- 
gence or other major arena of 
Information Technology. 

The salary will be on the 
Lecturer scale £7,530 to 
£14.933 plus superannuation. 
Starting salary according to 
age, qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Further particulars from 
Mrs. l.E. Butler, Senate Divi- 
sion. The Registry. University 
of HI rm Ingham . P.O. Box 363. 
Birmingham BIS 8TT to whom 
applications (3 copies) naming 
3 referees should be sent by 
Friday. 7th December 1984. 
(533711 HI 


The City University 

School of Electrical Engineer- 
ing end Applied Physics 

Department of Electrical 
and Electronic Engineering 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications ere Invited for 
the poet or Lecturer in the 
Deportment of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering, e part 
of the School or Electrical 
Engineering ami Applied Phy- 
sics. 

The parson appointed will 
be required to teach under- 
graduate and postgraduate 
students and undertake re- 
search within the brand Helds 
of communications and elec- 
tronic engineering. He/ehe 
will be expected either to have 
a doctorate together with 
some relevant postdoctoral or 
Industrial experience, or to 
hnve soma considerable In- 
dustrial experience In su 
appropriate field. 

,Theua]ery will be on the 
ecsle £8,376 to £15,311 per 
annum Inclusive of London 
Allowance (salary under re- 
view). 

Application rorms and 
further particulars may ba 
obtained from the Academia 
Registrar's Department, The 
City University, Northampton 
Square, London EC1V linn, 
Tel; 01-933 4399, Ext, 3037. 
Closing ; data for receipt of 
idns.aath November 
3860) 


Unlversftyof 
. Hong Kong 

LECTURESHIP . 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

< Re ■ advartlse m an t > 

Applications are Invited tar 
a post of Lecturer In Sociolo- 
gy. U. is hoped to appoint a 
* a goon general 


background ... -wx.uw 
together with specialist post 


sociology 


graduate training end/or re 
aearah experience In criminal 
nSftla d " vl “ ac 8« «r related- 

Annual salary (super nruiu- 
1* °n an 1 1 -poln t scale : 
HKS 148.080 - 347.560 

(Cl 4. Bid - 94.760 approx.) 
(Sterling equivalent as at 1 
November 1BB4). Storting sal- 
on qualifica- 
tions did experience. 

At current rates, salaries 
tax win not exceed 17% of 
arose income. Housing be-' 
naflts at e rental of 7VS% of 
children's education 

^nnKS^sra' provided 

Further 

pollution forms may ba 
obtained from tha Secretary 

ST^“*“*i? n " 1 s. r r s?s: 

f-hd.n'wcis 0 ®” ST'SSi 

the Appointments Unit, 
secretary^ Office. University 
°5 Homi Kang Hong Kon- 

SS8J!SP)* ,atB *.* 3 * nu * rv ?*» 


.Warwick ' 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 


£12.139 ... 

■ Further details 
Hsoistrar,: * U n iVerel 


i W/tWf’VMWr * ( 


University of 
Glasgow 

*NEW BLOOD* 
LECTURESHIP 
INHUMAN 
PHYSIOLOGY 

Applications are Invited 
from graduates In Science or 
Medicine, tar the above post 
In ths Department of Physiol- 
ogy. Persona over 33 years or 
age or holding permanent uni- 
versity appointments In the 
U.K. are not eligible. 

Applicants should have 
postgraduate research 

achievements In human phy- 
siology. preferably with 
emphasis on energy balance, 
nutrition and exercise, for 
which up to date laboratory 
facilities exist. Current re- 
search programmes Include 
nutritional studies on children 
end adults, measurement or 
body composition of people of 
different ages and studies on 
cardiovascular end respira- 
tory aspects af exercise capac- 
ity. The successful candidate 
will have the opportunity to 
Initiate new studies In these or 
related flelda. A wide range of 
other Interests amongst the 
stefr membors or the depart- 
ment, sa well os the proximity 
of the Western Infirmary offer 
possibilities for Interaction 
end co-operation. 

The Department sustains s 
large Honours School of Phy- 
siology and glvsa under- 
graduate courses to students 
of medicine, dentistry, nurs- 
ing end science. It offers 
supervision for Higher De- 
grees by Research to students 
from home and abroad. The 
successful candidate will be 
oxpected to play a part In these 
activities and will have the 
opportunity to participate In 
the development of new 
courses In Sports Physiology. 

Salary will bs within the 
range £7.330 - £14.923 on the 
Lecturers' scale with place- 
ment according to age, qual- 
ifications end experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 


Personnel Office. University 
of Glasgow, Glasgow 012 
BQQ, where applications (10 
copies), giving the names and 


addressee of not mors than 
three rafareea, should be 
lodged on ar before 1 3th 
December 1984, 

R s r i 


The University College 
ofWales 
Aberystwyth 

Department or Extra-Mural 
Studies 

TUTOR IN 
WEL8H/CELTIC 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of tall-tlma tutor in 
the shove department to cam- 
. overuse on 1 April, 1085. Ap- 
plications should possess good 
academic qualifications (with 
established research In- 
terests) In Literature or His- 
tory or another relevant sub- 

Tbe appointment will be 
tne Lecturer Scale 
*7,520 to £14. BBS par annum 
and tha Initial salary will be 
determined according to tha 
age. quail Mentions and experi- 
ence of the successful candi- 
date . 

.Further particulars and 
-pplloatlon rorms can be 
T'btnjJved from the Registrar, 
(Starring Office). The Unl- 
vendty College or Wales, Old 
College. King Street, Abory- 
£VH i 9AX (Van 0970 
77. Ext. 997). Closing date 
of applications Monday, 10th 


University of 


ADMINISTRATIVE.' 

assistant 

. »«■■» invited for 

::g^'c&aL."7SSa 

h °W,t flqod hopoura degree- 
5 ™ 1 . ^eve , either, a personnel * 
background or gaodadthbiis-., i 
brstlva experlarice. prefsrkbly 
w*v?fslty. . Preference' 
*1.86, given.- to candidates 
Lstirias, : 
higher 




,-ifbtudenls 

■ SteSHaS.- iTiieSS? tffil'ffl: 

. • successful asnd Id s tew II 1 \sko 
, - “PPOlntmant Ulaont. 

-podallfler .. < • |. 


TaZTS; ’ 

whom applications (Including , 
flie nsmea of three, referees) 
“hobW besentby l»th Dpoem- .. 

i ; c-.-pri'M-Vm mTVj :, 



Applications are Invited 
from suitably quallflod and 
experienced persons for tha 
folio wing position: 

BURSAR 

(F.293023/B3) 

The University Is seeking 
ths services of s Bursar. The 
appointee will be the chler 
financial manager of the Uni- 
versity responsible to the 
Vice-Chancellor for the man- 
agement of lie finances; prop- 
erties and estates; prepara- 
tion of Its annual budget and 
financial statements; for 
liaison with senior Govern- 
ment officials concerning tha 
Government's annual grant 
and far negotiations with 
overseas old agendas. 

The appointee should pos- 
sess s broad range of financial 
experience, preferably with 
both commercial and govern- 
ment bodies, and should pos- 
sess suitable higher account- 
ing end business management 
quail float Ions. 

Candid etea should have 
had experience In tropical 
countries In a aanlor position, 
■n ability to oversee the com- 

B uterlsed University Accounts 
apartment, and to direct 
enthusiastically the training 
and advance the proficiencies 
of the staff of their dlvlalon. 

Salary: K23.6SO par annum 
Plus 24% gratuity. 

Other Conditions: The suc- 
cessful applicant will normally 
be offered a contract for a 
three year appointment en- 
ding at the end of e semester. 
The gratuity entitlement Is 
based on 24% at salary 
earned end Is payable In in- 
stalments or lump sum and Is 
taxed et e flat rate of 2%. In 
addition to the salary quoted 
above, the mein benefits In- 
clude: support for approved 
research; rent-free accom- 
modation; appointment end 
repatriation airfares for 
appointee end dependants; 
financial assistance towards 
the cost of transporting per- 
sonal effects to end from 
PNG : six weeks annual recrea- 
tion leave with home airfares 
available after aeah IB months 
of continuous service; gener- 
ous education subsidies for 
children attending schools In 
PNG or overseas; a salary 
continuation scheme to cover 
extended Illness or disability. 
Applicants wishing to arrange 
secondment from their home 
Institution will be welcomed. 
The terms end conditions are 
under review. 

Applications, which will be 
treated os strictly confiden- 
tial, and should include s full 
curriculum vitae, a recent 
smell photograph end the 
names and addresses of three 
referees, should bo forwarded 
J? the. Deputy Reglatrar/Star- 
nng, University of Papua New 
Guinea. Box 320, University 
Post Or flee, Papua New 
Guinea, to reach him no lete- 
thnn 7 December 1984. Candi- 
dates resident In the UK 
should send an additional copy 

L^.ir i,llo j n fv f 6 a 

London \\iei H*OPF\ n B,,UBrB 
(53378) 


Personal 


Fellowships 


St. Peter's College SSTtaSb 
TUTORIAL rey^PvOT&IV^ 1 

FELLOWSHIP IN <8 ‘ mS> . 

MODERN HISTORY 

• AOTllcatlopeare Invited Tor ==513131? 
an orflclnl Tutorial Pel- 

Fellows 

. merit (which -Is open to men 
52 d . vv °! n,n > Is tenable fa . ==SS==— 
conjunction with a University ■■■ 
Lecturership (C.U.F.), 

December 1984. Thi 
. Da epcompenled by 
■talanjant of. tha be 

; ro u -; 

UniyeMrttyqf. ! -'- 

Southampton v . ; Application 


uast. Regional Truet Ltd., 

‘ Street, Piccadilly, 

01—49? 29^or 4s| l J4ia^ioOQ 

LOANS TO SALARIED WOMIN 

from 830 granted same day, 
Sal hr led Women 'e Postal 
Lontw Ltd. . Tib Regent St., 

PIRIONAL _ LOANS £1 OO - 
£10,000. Unsecured and se- 
cured. considered. Mortgeoee 
arranged. For written quota- 
tion i Richmond Investments. 
4 The Green, Richmond, 8ur- 


University of Watet 

POST-DOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIP 

ApplIoflHpna are Invited from 
.WiDrholdote for tha .above 
Research Fellowship, duration 
too-yearsfrom 1 October 1966, 

tor advanced research ,fn any 
Deopartmert of UWI^T. Sfr 
pend: 27,620 year a. tijaaa 
year2(tecentJy revised),, 

v detail* from the 

. Anristant Rea uhir. •• 

. ^ 1,1 - * • 
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Fellowships continued 


University of 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications ere Invited tar 
the tallowing Fellowships, 
tenable for two years from 1 
October 19B3. from persons 
who heve shown themselves 
able to carry out original 
research. The velue of each 
Fellowship is £7,320 In the 
first year end £7,980 In the 
second year: 

SIR JAMES KNOTT 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Two Fellowships available 
In any Faculty (normally 
awarded to graduates of other 
Universities). 

EARL GREY 
MEMORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 

One Fellowship available In 
any Faculty (normally 
awarded to e graduate of this 
University). 

IBM UNITED 

KINGDOM LIMITED 
FELLOWSHIP 

One Fellowship available In 
the Faculty of Science (nor- 
mally awarded to eomeone 
proposing to carry out work 
Involving significant use of 
computers). 

WILFRED HALL 
FELLOWSHIP 

One Fellowship available in 
the Faculty of Science- 

Further particulars and 
application forme, which must 
be returned by 31 December 
1984, may be obtained from 
tha Registrar (Fellowships), 
The University, Newcastle 
upon Tyne NE 1 7RU. 

(93401) H2 


University of 
Cambridge 
Sidney Sussex College 

DAJOD THOMSON 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 
GEOGRAPHY 
LAWORMU8IC 

ep ttV 

Fellowship from man and 
women wishing to pursua 
•sorch In 

pny, Lew or Music i, 
tenable (or e period of three 
J^ran-lgB with it Sim- 

«Sii Bh, *w or lh * G ? v »rabig Body 
®"4. th ® usual FbIIowj hip 
rights and amenities. 

Applicants should have 
rose are R experience. fho 
appointment Is not tenable 
concurrently with e Uni vanity 
I® B " hil, 9 appointment nor 

a B, SSd5!!2S 

nop - 

Th * . "flpend end alio, 
wanoea, if the Fallow ie not 
resident in College, will be In 
the range £7,190 - with annua! 
r¥n B o«n nt ® ■ to a maximum of 
. 1 ?®? P-s.. the sum to ba 
decided by the College Coun- 
«!*■ The stipend will be pen- 
sionable under arrangements 
to be approved by the Council . 
11 **. hoPP* th “t the Fellow 
would take up the appoint, 
ment on 1 October, IBM. 

Fur til or Information may 
be obtained from the Master. 
Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
brldgeCB2 SHU. Application! 
should reach the Mseter not 
1S January. 1985. 
(33365) H2 


Polytechnics 



FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT 
AND INFORMATICS 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF COMPUTING 
AND CYBERNETICS 

Grade VI - £17,397 - £19,170 

This post carries academic responsibility for the largest 
Department In the Polytechnic. Brighton nas an acknowl- 
edged reputation for computing education, and the 


courses throughout the Poiytechnic. 

The Head of Department has responsibility for sche- 
mes of study, staff, and ail department-based resources 
including significant laboratory facilities. The successful 
applicant will have a wide knowledge of Information Tech- 
nology and Computing, sound management skills, and 
strong teaching, research and consultancy Interests and 
experience. 

Further details and application forma may be 
obtained from the Peraonnet Department, Brighton 
Polytechnic. Moulaecoomb, Brighton BN2 4AT (or 
telephone (0273) 693655 ext. 2537). Closing date 10 
December 1984. 


TheBotytechnic 
of North Lcaidon 


Department of Food and 
Biological Sciences 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 
(Grade V) 


bou froip those whose experience is mainly academe 
and from ithbse who .can demonstrate substantial 
relevant professional experience at a managerial 
level. 

«6,098^i7 l 877 plus £987 London -.V 


' mt (Utu iUI LUOI UCbOLUO UUWUWRV" — 

gie • Secretary, The Polytechnic of North Lon^n^ 
^Holloway Road, N7 8DB. 01-607 2789 ton. 20U. . 

7 ; ^rthe receipt of applications 14 f ■ ; 

of this advefflsem 61 ^ 
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Polytechnics continued 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 


A Scottlsh Central Institution I | 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
& ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

ASSOCIATE HEADSHIP 

(£18,432 p.a.) 

AppUcallons are Invited from suitably qualified candidates from 
Wusvy, academ e or governmant eatabllahments for th“ wslS 
TNa senior post will cany with It the normal acaiSrE^ 
Bdmtotel/atfve responsibilities, and ft is expected that the mSSdSS 
wCI accelerate the current expansion of the range of unffiSduSS 
and post-graduate Mtlvltles within the broad areas of 
Enolneailng and Information Technology. Current dMaSmSSii 
afcs Include degree and honours Xgree ^^S^ 
consultancy and post experience courses for Industry ' 39archl 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 

(E12,777/£16,104 p.a.) 

Appteattona are Invftad from suitably qualified people who have had 
severs 1 years appropriate experience in Industry or a go™S 
Bcadamfo establishment and who have demoratratari ^ 

^ The preferred areas of interest to? mTSSSiSSTSS 
Bedronb arcult Dwlgn and Systems, Integrated Circuit Design or 
Hcrawave Engineering. The appointee will be expected to teach' on 

and Eteolronto 

LECTURESHIP 

(£8,6BB/£1 3,71 6 p.a.) 

SSSTLf y£l!!? r f T 8Ul,ab,y quallfied P 00 ^ 0 wi 'b appropriate 
espsnence In Industry or a government/ncademlc establishment Ths 

pr^arred arras of Interest for this appointment are: Power Systems 

v£SrtSHi n88 -n? 9, Mar l u,ac,lJf0 °* Electronic Equipment, or 
Fabrication. The appointee will be required lo teach on the 

b8 6xpec "> fl to 

sarra'tte! 

Sbimt College of Technology, High Street. Palalev PA 1 

_ (17158J 


|®S POLYTECHNIC 

gmagi* School of Physical 
[toullM and Human 
tasnlSludlBa 

childrens play 
development 

TUTOR 

«te?wffi ,per80n8w,>0 

j? promote and 

research 

r£”*nwgle courses In 


DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
STUDIES 

lecturer Grade 11/ Senior 
lecturer In Public 
Administration 

Appilcaiions are Invited lor the above 

B ust, which will involve teaching on 
cQine. holosslnnal and 0/TEC (Dus- 
IrinsH and financial Studies and Public 
Admlmslrailun) courses. 

Applicants should be graduates, prat- 1 


eiabty with a higher degree or other 
postgraduate qualification and be able 
to teach Public Administration and/or 




Lecturer 

SS55fkw.UK 


Social Policy and Administration. 
Recent practical experience with a pub- 
lic sector authority and an active Inter- 
est in research will be additional ad- 
vantages 

SALARY C7.54B-CI4.06t p.a. in- 
clusive 

Application form* and furthar 
particulars may be obtained 
from: The Personnel Officer. ThB 
PoMechnlo of Wales. PONTY- 
PRIDD, CF37 1DL. Telephone: 
<0443) 405133 ext 2021. 

Closing Data: 3 December 1084. 

(17199) 


paas: ^/S7 


opportune 






of Hu m«intr«s 
1 ® e *fa| Science* 


‘ Invl 


MrthJ . wbsb, iiniuinin, mimu.- 

**»«. lory eanera I aud practical 

w M)f,hoic«ir. ijikraiilntrun- 

. (laJ IntatlteerKe and tha ip- 


•we fn- 

fWoqlSyy^v or 




Polytechnic 
/ ofWales 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

liRMrimrnl or Social Science 

LECTURER H 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Appii rations are invited 
rrunx candidates In skit ores at 
Mritioluiir. but preference 
oiey be ,i>(a to Ihou with 
Intmiii m chinking, lan- 
8UB3B. linguistics, Introduc- 


“"in vrmTigrNiHn w«»i 

DutKMir* nvihututr deerse 

aiuDoqts. 

fester? scale £7,541 • 

419. 089 per tfinua. 

Few tardier detail* and an 
appiiretton lam irsluvnebls 
toy 30 Noimhvr 18841 send a 



RGIT 


ssasssj^sb " 10 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURERS 


BSinoS? rt ^ r ^ h ^■Teohnology'i Menutacture 


R°b*rt Gordon's InitHuta of 
Technology, aohoolhlll, Aberdeen, AB91FR, (0224 


(022463311), 



Officer. Dundee Iho PeraomeJ 

as wmptew 


Polytechnic of 
Tho South Bank 
Borough Road, 
London SEl 0AA 

of Mechanical & 
Production Enalnesrlng 

•NEW BLOOD POST* 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
AIDED 

ENGINEERING 

(Ref: MOS) 

Appilcaiions are Invited 
from suitably quallNed young 
onalneers to teach oomputer 
nlaed enalneoring In the de- 
eian. manufacture and auto- 
mated assembly rislds and to 
develop the use of computers 
in the teach ino of machonlcal 
Bdenca subjects. 

Candidates would normally 
bn uxnacted to possess an 
appropriate first degree and 
to have current Industrial ex- 
norienen In tills area or work. 
The successful candidate will 
ba exp acted to make a 
nmnnlnorul contribution to 
the research activity within 
tho Department. 

The Department currently 
rims rull-tlme/iendwlcn 
mill part-time degree in 
Mechanical Engineering and a 
Hanuvvlchdegrec In Engineer- 
ing Product Design. 

Solary Scale: £12,162 • 

£15,048 p.a. Inclusive or Lon- 
don Allowanae. 

Further details available by 
telephoning Staffing orflce 
on:- 01-828 8989. Ext. 2355. 

Closing date: 30.11.84. 

Tha Polytechnic Is an Equal 
Opportunities Employer. 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

Department or Language and 
Literature 

Applications are Invited for 
two part-time 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN CLASSICAL 
CIVILISATION 

ona In ancient drama (Greek 
and Roman Comedy, Roman 
Theatre) and one In tne litera- 
ture and history or the first 
century BC tCloeto and 
Virgil). 

Tiie appointments are ten- 
able from Fabruan' 4th to the 
end of June, 1885. ) 


Soma previous teaching 
experience Is desirable but not 
essential. 

Ratal £13.74 par hour. 

Application form and 
further particulars may bs 
obtained from Tha Head of the 
Department of Language * 
Literature. Polytechnic of 
North London, PHnce or 
Wales Road, London NWS 
3LB- (Tel: Of. 607 2J89. Ext. 
4058). 

Closing date tar Uie receipt 
or applications 14 days from 

Middlesex Polytechnic 

School or Accounting and Fl- 
osses 

PART-TIME r 
LECTURERS IN 
ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

sst's.'snBi™ 


(17181) 

Teesside Polytechnic 

Department of Humanities 

LEA RESEARCH 
^asshtantin 
international 
history/ 
INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

ih. A t pllM,, °™ * r ® invited tar 
SUgga w«h o vlaw'to 
Smm r . UC ] ln M resBarch prog. 

jSa*«."f3 

“"'mnnclno January. 1985 

win h? " ucc ? H,, f ,,l candidate 
will bQ requlrad to rfiQiAtnr 

™ AA »?-TflSE 
fn°fi?5M-.r"n. , ,".„5;v or L 

cognate dlsclpllno . r 

!^Bir&p p „ er wMk 

. ^Applications form and 
wtieulars available 
Person no I Section. 

Bo”ueh no rtl Po, USS5f ( JS: 

Mill! 

tlon? hT No vem b er^B B 4* " 

pio^ E ( y a ^r grt,inlty B ffj 

City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

An Equal OjiportunlUu Em- 

Feculty of Business Studies 
and Law 

Dapartment of Accounting 
and Finance 

TEMPORARY 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 

Tenable from 1st January 
19B5 

Applications are ipvlted tar 

the temporary post of Senior 
Lecturer In accountancy, for 
the calendar year 19BS. 

Tha post Involves teaching 
at undergraduate level In 
accounting and also tar pro- 
fessional courses In auditing. 
Experience in computerised 
financial systems and auditing 
(externa! or Internal) will be 
op advantage. 

. _ Salary Scale: £11,175 • 
£13,128 (bar) £14,061 p.a. 

Candidates who would 
preferably be graduates with 
on accountancy professional 
qualification, may discuss the 
post Informally with the Head 
of Department, Dr. Clifford 
Beech - Tel: 021-356 6911, 
Ext. 378. 

Application ' forma and 
further information from: The 
Personnel Officer, City or 
Birmingham Polytechnic, 'F' 
Block, Parry Barr, Birming- 
ham B42 280. Tall 021-336 
9193. Ext. 215/216. Closing 
date: 30th November, IBB 4. 
(53388) 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


HOUSE IXC HANOI • CAN. 
BERRA, tar house In LON- 
DON (or . within 2 hours 
drive). Feb. - Juns 1995. We 
Offer 2-bad house, 5 qlni. 
walk- . from A.N.U. and 


Colleges with Teacher Educati 


ST. ANDREWS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL 

J£Sf 1 hi 0 h| V Qualified academically and proton 

iSSSm ** ,he 

The post is superannuate and tha salary Is £21 ,951 p . a . 

Further particulars *£an ap^catton form may ba obtained 
from the Principal, 

St. Andrews College of education, 

Bearaden, Glasgow Gei 4QA 

ap a^^r., b „ur ,Ma8d 10 ,he 


Colleges and Institutes of 
1 echnology 

LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
NAPIER COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
LIBRARY 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN 

Tha r ti , 8aary (under review) 

to Mr j Sl mSe^A fS' 8u «= a00 Jon 

ol the Autumn Term ^ 1 98*f 7 n0 al lhs end 

to the provision oTan rffe'cttve ^ BS 

aKS£?®SSSSSSK 

Appltoattonforma and further parti cutora from- 

Dm Administrative Officer (Pereo'nnel) 

Napier College 
Colfnton Road 

Edinburgh, EH10 6DT il720fi) 


Research and Studentships 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

RESEARCH 

assistant 

fidaS5Ss*snf 

the ?ol lo vvtao toplca ” DnB ° r 
“ v <» 1 uattan or country- 

£e nr?2 , " ry * CD, ° £6.405 . 
to, soa par annum. 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Sere Large Scale Testing Prog- 
ramme “ 

Integrity Testing of Pile 
Foundation > 

the A o^« c 3f ,an “ MWtadtar 

research 

associate 

c^if h utf t ^JSSK l SSf l U r 

mencea as uon as plsalb?™' 
Th® elm or the research in 

atae net %SSKfl* ^‘hin fuli- 
uain^^i^T. 1 ^ toil®® 




85?f? 


University of 
Cambrjdfffe 


L.amnrmg'8 
St John’s College . 

research 

STUDENTSHIPS 

t ,_J* , ® r S?" l l®9® invites eppiica- 
already. mambere of ihn rv5 c 

tar°na U i>h r i? «-«SS". 

Symenl & SggSj^M 

It* 735* V°v5i. 1 um ante to 

?cSS5: 




Kimenny! 1 - 1 ' Bn,S Mr ' W M- 
. — Should noun. 

^nS^ DUt0rH would b® «n 

lu m ^iu« a ^ ,, ?h WIU ' currleu- 

"®K®®®be Ipon T?ne er NEV 

*Jj*J**. whom further <ta- 


PLEASE MENTION 

the t.h.e.s. 

' ' WHfiN REPLYING TO - 
ADVE RTISEMENTS 


).'• Vff 

m 








Research & Studentships continued 


University of 
Oxford 

n Apartment or Cnglnecrlna 
Science 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
PLASMA PHYSICS 

A Postdoctoral Research 
Assistants! ilp funded by the 
Culham Laboratory of the 
U.K.A.E.A. Vs aval lab! o from 
lar January 1 ©as for a period 
or two years. The duties will 
be laV to carry out research on 
plasma boundary phenomena, 
with rcfnrnnce to fusion plas- 
mas, and ibl to take part In the 
teaching and admin let ration of 
the M.dc. course in tho Scien- 
ce and Applications of Electric 
Plasmas - 

1 Tlia position will be on the 
Research Assistant Grade 1 A 
scale (£7,1 BO to £11.013. 
according to experience) end 
with memtorrablp of U.5.S. 

Applications, with curricu- 
lum vitae and the names and 
addresses of two rererees, 
should be sent as soon as 

B sulbla to nr- j.E. Allen, 
leper tment or Engineering 
Science, Porks Road, Oxford 
OX I 3 PJ. (33364 ) in I 


German Historical 
Institute London 

STUDENTSHIPS 

The German Historical In- 
stitute will award a number of 
studentships to enable British 
post -graduate students to pur- 
sue historical research In Ger- 
many Tor a doctoral degree. 
Applicants must have com- 
pleted at least one year a 
post-graduate research and he 
study Inn German history or 
Anglo-Oerman relations. A 
knowledge of the German lan- 
guage Is also required. Other 

f ield appointments or acho- 
arehlps cannot be held during 
the tenure of the studentship. 

The studentship, amount- 
ing to DM 1.300 per month, 
will begin on 1 July 1983 far a 
maximum of one year. 

Candidates should sand in 
their application, together 
with a detailed outline or their 
project and their supervisor's 
recommendation to the Direc- 
tor. German Historical Insti- 
tute. 17 Bloomsbury Square. 
London WCIA 8LP to arrive 
not later than 13 January. 
1983.(333861 Hll 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


Roehampton 
V Institute 


Dlgby Stuart 
Froabal 
Southlands 
White land* 


RE- ADVERTISEMENT 

The College Governors seek to appoint from 1st April 
1985 If posafblo ft suitably qualified communicant mem- 
ber of the Church of England as the 

PRINCIPAL 

of WhltelandB College 

a Voluntary Church of England College of Higher Education, 
and one or the lour federated Colleges ol the Roehamplon 
InslILute, ottering a wide range of undergraduate Bnd post- 
graduate oduTBea validated by the University of Surrey. 

The Principal Is required to be resident. 

Salary; In the range £18,S02-£20,677 p.a. wfth London Allow- 
ance £087. p.a. 

Full details of the post and application forms fnsy be ob- 
tained from the Clerk to the Governors (Miss Brenda 


talned from the Clerk to the Governors (Miss Brenda 
Robinson) at Whttelands College, West Hill, LONDON 
SW1B 3BN [Telephone 01-7BB B288). 

Closing date (or applications: 17th Dec. 84. 


LONDON 


CITY OF WAKEFIELD 
METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL 

(College of Higher 
Education affiliated to the 
University of Leeds) 

LECTURER IN DANCE & 
MOVEMENT 
£7,54 8-£1 4,061 
The above lectureship 
(vacant from 1.1.85) Involves 
the leaching ol dance, move- 
ment end some drama, 
mainly on B.A. degree 
courses. 

Application forms and further 
details (on receipt of a a.a.e.) 
from 

The Principal, 
Bratton Hall College, 
West Bratton, Wakefield, 
West Yorka WF4 4LG 
to be returned by 28th 
November 1984. 

(17178) 

Cambridgeshire 

College 

of Arts and Technology 

Department □/ Scisnce 

LECTURER I 
IN STATISTICS/ 
MATHEMATICS 

Required for 1 May 1985. 
Candidates should possess a 
goad degree with a significant 
statistics content or other 
equivalent qualification*. Ex- 
perience In tho application of 
statistics would ha sn advan- 
tage. 

Salary Scale £3.910 - 

£10.319, starting point de- 
pending upon qualifications 
and experience. 

□ stalls and forms, to be 
returned by 30th November, 
from Administrative Assis- 
tant. Department or Science, 
CCAT. Cambridge CB1 1PT. 
Tel: <0293 >332992. 


Conferences & 
Seminars 

conference will be held st 


Scholarships 


Oxford University 
Lincoln College 

KEITH MURRAY 
SCHOLARSHIP 

The College proposes, if 
there m-n tentlKlaies (male or 
female) of sufficient merit, to 
elect to s second Keith Murray 
Senior Scholarship, open to 
graduates from any university 
outside ihe United Kingdom 
end the European Community. 
This Scholarship will be con- 
fined to graduate work in the 
medical, biological and che- 
mical sciences and will be 
tenable from 1 October. 1985 
for 2 years, with the possibil- 
ity of renewal for a third year. 
The value of the Scholarship 
will ba £ 8,000 a year, from 
Which University and College 
fees and maintenance will be 
payable. 

Further particulars and 
application for-rns should ba 
obtained from the Tutor for 
Graduates, Lincoln College. 
Oxford OX1 SDR. to wham 
applications should be sent by 
31 December. 1984. 

(53373) HS4 



Colleges of 

Further 

Education 


WeatfieTd" College? tiUS 
NWJ. with apoakars fj-om 
Franca and Great Britain. 
V4-1S-16 December 1984. 
For rurthar details apply to 
The Cultural Department. 


Crescent, London 8W1 . Tel: 
(Oil 933 BOBO. Ext. 438. 
CS33B0) HB4 


Bournemouth & Poole 
College of 
Further Education 
Dorset 

COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
MANAGER 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified, for- 
ward looking and experienced 

E arsons ror the above post, to 
e responsible ror tha com- 
missioning, operation and de- 
velopment of mini and micro- 
computer systems throughout 
the College and the Imagina- 
tive Innovation or applications 
software In the Curriculum 
and College Administration. 

Tha poet will be on Nation- 
al Joint council conditions of 
eofvlpa end Intheealary range 
£11 ,1 TO - 13.198 at a position 
relating to previous experi- 
ence and quail ricatlona. 

Furthar details and ap- 
plications from tho Principal's 
Secretary, North Road, Park- 
Btone. Poole BH14 0LS (Tel: 
0209 747600) - to be returned 
within two weeks of tha data 
or this advertisement. 

(33399) H7 


DORSET LECTURER "/SENIOR 

.Institute LECTURER 
OF HIC ; HER |N INFORMATION 

education technology 

M*srtons Bra knftad lor Hie above pennon ntdeh U trthln Um Qanrt Mtorotysumi 
Mtnt'of 9 m Darnel InsttulB d Higher Education The suocossM applceni nil ba 
ftspomMe ter tho Practical Training Ffecfty ettobSahed to i Open Tool) and wlllbfl 
required to pisy a fading iota in 9 m dmlopmonl and rerWng of training comet In 
WamaSon Technology tor. the bull ness community. 

Hediehenfll be required to gaiiaiaM Income tor the Centra, wbloh ie eett-fundbig, 
through My coated eentcee. 

Apoecanto should have a strong background In the mo ol mJcrocomiutore end the 
mvlslon ol pracHasI business training In information Technology. Quallfloailone should 
nduds ■ Degref hlMjeheea andtor computer related subjects. 

Bator/'. C7BW- El 4,061 ..... 

Furthbr dstsfls and egpltosllona from: The Dlreclcr, [ral THEft 9], Dorset IneUtuM 
of HlgNr EdunUon, Wrilledown Bead, Poole, Do rest BH12 BBS. Ted (02091 
BMIfl «dn 210. -. 

Ctotlrw deU: 30th November ISM. 


Administration 


Committee of Vlce-Chancellore and Principals of the 
Universities of the United Kingdom 

Senior Administrative Officer 

Applications are Invited tor a post of senior administrative officer 
in Ihe secretariat of this Committee. The person appointed will be 
experienced In collecting, analysing and Interpreting financial 
and 8latl8tlcal data and will be involved In the preparation of 
policy papers principally, but not exclusively, in this area. He or 
she wilt also be concerned with the continuing development ot a 
computerised Information system designed to provide quantita- 
tive data on aspects of the university system In the UK relevant to 
the work of the office. 

Initial salary according to experience In the administrative scale 
It (£1 1 .675 to 14,026 pa) plus a London Allowance ot £1 .233 Da. 
Superannuation under 


~ r ■■ ■■ ■ ■■ “Hiw guMiv 

lu8 a London Allowance ot £1 ,233 pa. 
IS/USDPS. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary General 
of the Committee, 29 Tavistock Square, London WC1H 9EZ. to 
whom applications should be sent not later than 30th November 
•19984. 

- ' ■■ ' ■ ■■ - (17201) 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


Research and Statistics Branch 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

(STATISTICS AND COMPUTING) 

Salary ranges £15,834 - £17,598 (Inclusive) 

This Is a ksy poal responsible lo the director — Dr. Stephen Mortmore 
— for Ihe officiant running of Ihe team of twenty slaff including statistic- 
ians. computer programmers. Information officers and a new nouo 
concerned with employment monitoring. Day lo day work Is varledand 
will Indude data analysis and the writing of reports tor various Sub- 
committees of the Authority, as well as management functions and 
liaising with other branches such as the Administrative Computing 

First rate technical and managerial competence Is required together 
with a knowledge of. and Interest In, education. Applicants should be 
professionally qualified, experienced and possess the ability to lead a 
team ot colleagues. 

Further details and application forma available from Personnel 
Sarvlcaa Division , Education DapL Eatab. 1b Room 366, The County 
Hall. London SE1. (Please enclose S.A.E.). Tha Closing dais tor 
completed application forma la 7 December 1984. 

This post la suitable for JotyShare. 

ILEA IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER. ( 1720 a 


OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 
8TUDENT 8ERVICE8 
ACCOMMODATION 
OFFICER 

Ref No. 11/05 

Accommodation Officer required 
with particular responsibility for 
obtaining accommodation for stu- 
dents In approved lodgings. Can- 
didates should be graduates or 
professionally qualified. Previous 
relevant experience Ie desirable. 
Salary on Scale 4/6 £8,284- 
£7,898 (Under review) 

Closing date for the above posi- 
tion 30.1 1.84. 

STAFFING OFFICE 

Ref No. 03/21 

A 8enlor Administrative Assistant 
is required to assist with a wide 
range of duties related to staff 
employment (particularly teach- 
ing slaff). Previous experience 
desirable (preferably In higher 
education or a local authority). 

8alary Scale 5 C 7 .ldl-E 7 .e 96 
(Under review) 

Closing date for tho above posi- 
tion 26.11.84. 

Further details and application 
forme are available from the 
Staffing Office, Oxford Poly- 
taohnlo, Gipsy Lane, Head- 
Ington, OXFORD 0X3 QBP, Tel: 
Oxford (0865) 04777 Ext. 364 


Royal Postgraduate 
Medical School 
University of London 

DEPUTY SECRETARY 

Applies tlq ns are Invltad 
from honours graduates with 
experionce In administration 
for the post or Deputy Secret- 
ary. Besides deputising for the 
Secretary «■ necessary, the 
main duties Include the servic- 
ing of the Academic Board and 
Us •Ubcommlttoea, responsi- 
bility far tha School's Reg- 
istry. and generally assisting 
the Secretory with the 
academia affairs or the 
School. 

Salary on Grade IT1 Tor 
academia- related Administra- 
te Staff, l.e. 04,135 to 
£17,703 ■ year plus £1.933 a 
year London Allowance, Su- 
perannuation under Universi- 
ties Superannuation Scheme. 

_ Applicants are advised to 
obtain furthar particulars 
(ram the Senior Assistant 
Secretary, Royal Poatgradu 
ate Medical School, Hammers 
truth Hdaultal. DuCans Road 


Dlgby Stuart College 

or the Sacred Heart 
Roehampton Lane, 
London SWIG 

The Governing Body Invltei 
application! ror the poet of 

SENIOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

aa from 1 April 1BBS. 

The poet la a new one 
consequent upon adminlitra- 
tlve reorganisation. The 
Senior Administrative Officer 
will be responsible ror admi- 
nistrative and financial mat- 
ters under tho direction of the 
Principal. A recognised qual- 
ification In accountancy or 
business administration 

would be en ndvetitage- 

Salery will be on the 
Greater London Whitley 
Council range P03. currently 
£11,703 to £12.738 P.a. plus 
London Weighting of £1,134. 


Digby Stuart la a residen- 
tial collaiie of Uio Roehampron 
Institute of Hlghor Education, 
with upwards or 700 shi- 
deiite. 

Furthar part leu I ore may bo 
obtainod from the Pnnclpsi, 

to whom application should be 

mada by Monday 3 December 
1984.(83391) H12 


Overseas 


University of 
California 
Berkeley 

Tha School of Lew 

wishes to make an appoint- 
ment In the 

FIELD OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

l^ 0 .udS°^QduitJ^ r S“ 
SSh.ng“£ . ssg 

Program. Junior and eenior 
scholars ora welcome to 
apply. 


Send appl lead on* 
c.v.'e and recommendations 

to Profesoor Sheldon Meesin 

ger. School of L»w. Unlv< 
or California, BerkfiJW 


Bess either an outabemJiy.JJ. 
cord of scholarly 
mant or exceptional 

of such accomplishment 

n#mri line for recolP 1 . Sf 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 
STRAWBERRY HILL 
TWICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX 


DEPUTY BURSAR 

required » loon aspcwlbla alter lit January 19BB. 

.The present port vrith ha’ emphasis on personnel administration is 
betog extended In to'ftnandaT and office management. The salary 
(undar review) which lo on the 801 scale £9,6B7-£1 0.287. Inofiw 
Ing; London Weighting, win be re^aa^essed ifi the frilure k> take! 
account of any such Increased responsibilities, 'j ;■ ' 1 1 




- Association ol Comriionwe^tth Universities 

{Applications are invited lor the poal of 

APPOINTMENTS OFFICER 


■ ;to be taken up on 1st April 1 985, or earlier. The successful 

■ candidate will be responsible to a eenlor officer for the day-to-day 
operation of the Association's Appointments Service, widely used 

; by overseas universities for the promulgation of and appraisal of.- 
, candidates for thslrsteff vacancies. 

Candidates should be graduates, have prbven adminlatrative 

■ (Including commutes) dxpqriepqe, preferabTv In university or other 
public sector work,' and bfi capable of Writing interview reports 
fluently and rapidly. They, should nave some understanding of 
modern office practice -, and' be capabte ; of worWng with and 

j supervising fin , able . -and . experienced team In a buey. eMl 
• 'department • •• j \ ;■ > ■.•; ■ ; . 4 . - : 

1 ! Cahni If. ■ rannA . OS 4 &7IZ D4 A one mi i> ’’.ll.L n'i n/in , . 


: roibonaj wincer, oo uoroon oquare. LOHOon WOIH UPFi 
* iisaf ° m a P pHc i iUona ^December 1 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THE T.H.E.S. 
SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 
10AM MONDAY 
• „ PRECEEDING 


, *' '.*»?** 
u^A}4.v^a 
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Overseas continued 


General Vacancies 


1 i ;H 

1 | I (Cl K 







\ 





res soon 

m DMMUIO lllvivun— " «,,„ — rp*'— — — • OC |0 

Svhbolh primary anti secondary siudants In Ihe method at teaching 
Man and also graduate sludenia in curriculum studios, with Bpaclal 
Ntesnco la history- A personal Interest In classroom research and a 
wwSigness to supervise student research projects and teaching 
pfoence ora essential. 

Saia ry scales: R12 657 x 780-Rlfl 567 x 936-R22 173 par annum. 


neadyone month s salary and attractive start benefits. Salary revisions 
n expected shortly. 


Applications should Include a curriculum vitae and the names 


Please quoie reference ED/41010 on (he application. 
Further Information may be obtained from the 
Registrar or The Secretary, SA Universities 
Office, Chichester House. 276 High Holbom, 
London WC1V7HE. 

k The University's policy Is not lo discriminate , 
Ilk on the grounds ol sex, race or religion, ^ 
* ; ™.;, . Further Information on Ihe joS 
Implementation of this JmS? 
policy Is obtainable jfl mp 
on request, symr 



Department of Education and Science 

HM INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS 

Applications are Invited from men and women, preferably aged between 35 and 45, 
lor appointment In England as HM Inspectors. HMI inspect educational Insllluliora 
as part of both aBneral and specialist assignments and provide advice to the 
Department and tnraughoul Uib education system 
Current vacancies are for specialists In: 

FURTHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

Adult and Continuing Education: Ref. 1/86 

Candidates should have substantial qualifications and teaching experience In one 
or more of the inflowing fields ol adult education: 
responsible body aduil education; 

LEA general ana community adult education; 

and vocaliorel/prolessiona) and general adult training and retraining. 

Experience ol distance learning, part-time and short course techniques and related 


Assistant 

Professor 


The Massachusetts Institute 
a( Technology's Sloan School 
of Management seeks Assis- 
tant Professor or untenured 
Associate Profession of labor 
market, employment policy, 
and human resource manage- 
ment lo undergraduate and 
graduate etudenta Must have 
demonstrated ability to con- 
duct research In design and 
evaluation of above areas, as 
toll as Interest In Inter- - 
national or comparative labor 
market Requires PhD In 
Economics or related field 

Bwdcurrtoulum vitae, the 
names of three references, 
Mdsssmple of completed 
Pjperi to: Professor 
ThomsiA. Kochan, 
MITSIoan School of 
Janigsment, E52-BB6, 

'7 Massachusetts 
j Avenue, 

1 Cambridge, MA0213B 

WTIaan equal 
yporunlty/anirmalive 
w\lon employer. Women 
find minorities are 
t'loouraggd to epply. 

(17171) 


PRINCETON 

UNIVERSITY 

Department of History 

Junior Position in 
Modem German 
History 

Tho Dopartment of History at 
Princeton Unvorsity solicits 
applications (or a fun lor position In 
the Hisioiy ol QemiBft since 1800. 
Applicenis should have ■ 
completed PhD 01 bo well elong 
iDwaid finishing their dissertation. 
Applicants should send s copy of a 
curriculum vilae, to arrive by 
No vein iter 20. to: 

Jerrold E. Solgel 
Dopartment of History 
Princeton Unvorsity 
Princeton, New Jersey 08544 
U.8.A. 


Agriculture end Horticulture: ral. 2/86 
Candidates must have considerable experience and responsibility in ihls specialist 
area and have an active interest in its applications. Appropriate academic qualifica- 
tions, teaching and industrial/praiesslonal experience are essential. 

Art and Design: Ret. 3/86 

Candidates should have good specialist Qualifications and experience of leaching 
fine art or photography, or film and television studies, or design, 01 graphics, in 
further and higher education. Experience Is sought in the teaching ol these subjects 
In single or combined subject degrees, DATEC, and In the application of these 
subjects lo the education oi teachers and other pratesslons. 

Catering and Food: Ref. 4/8B 

Candidates must have considerable experience and responsibility in this specialist 
area and have an active Interest in Its applications. Appropriate academic qualifica- 
tions, teaching and Industrial/profBsslonal experience are essential. 

Computing Education: Ref. 6/86 

Candidates should have substantial (Baching experience In this field. They should 
hold a senior position in further and higher education and have a broad and active 
Interest In computer education. Particular Interest and experience In an a/ea ol 
computer application. a.g. Inlonration technology, or In tha tietd ot mathematical 
sciences, would be an advantage. 

Engineering: Rel. 6/85 

Candidates should have substantial experience ot teaching either electrical, elec- 
tronic or mechanical engineering In Higher Diplomas and at degree level. They 
should also have relevant experience in Industry. 

Geology: Rel. 7/86 

Candidates should be qualified In geology and preferably have post graduate 
experience In the subject and Its island disciplines. Experience In the teaching of 
geology to GCE A level and In the teaching ol these subjects to degree and 
equivalent levels Is essential. Experience In employment and In the applications ol 
gsolooy to technology would be an advantage. 

Starling salary for all posts Is within Uio ranoo £16,200 - 
£21,800. Relocation expenses of up to £8,000 may be payable. 
Application lorms (to be returned ss soon as possible and not lator than 
7 Oscambar 1884) and furthar information may ba obtained tram Hr E D 
Foster, Department of Education and 8o!enco, Room 10/17, Elizabeth 


extensions' 2466, 24eV or 2785. Please quota tho appropriate 
reference. 

The CMI Service Is an equal opportunity employer. 


The Times Higher Education 

Supplement 

Special Book Numbers for 1985 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


APRIL 


MAY 


i* XQolantHtetqrical 
■J* ■BPafntaa will 


Ditto ry- 




JUNE 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 


European Studies 
Philosophy 

Environmental Sciences (I) 
History (I) 

Maths and Physics (I) 

Social Policy 
English 

Psychology (I) 

Law . 

Computer Studies (I) 

Sociology (I) 

Chemistry 
American Studies 
Economics (1) . 

Biological Sciences (I) 

Education (I) 

Engineering 

Environmental Sciences (II) 
History (II) 

Maths and Physics (II) 
Psychology (II) 

Economics (II) 

Biological Sciences (il) 
Sociology (II) 

Computer Studies (II) 

■Educational^ ^ v ' '■ 


December — 

:■ J /.^ - t.r.iE , . < 1 1TT- ..... < -■ 



You i 
direct line . 
to recruitment 
i advertises for 
'Hisher Education. 


Contact: 

Bernadette 

Alexander. 
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